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Belgium, Brazil, France, and Venezuela, with the exception of revisions 
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Such deletions are indicated by asterisks. 


UNTTED STATES INTERNATLONAL TRADE COMMISSION 
Washington, D.C. 
Investigation No. / dleTA*88 (Pinal) 


CARBON STEEL WIRE ROD FROM VENEZUELA 


Detet mi ia = on 

‘ On the basia of the record |/ developed in the subject tovestigation, the 
Commission determines, pursuant to section 735(b)(1) of the Tariff Act of 1930 
(19 1.8.0. § LA7¥dCb)01)), that an tadustry in the United States is not 
materially injured or threatened with material injury, and that the 
establishment of an industry in the United States is not materially retarded, 
by reason of imports from Venezuela of carbon steel wire rod, provided for in 
item 60/.1/ of the Tariff Schedules of the United States, which have been 
found by the Department of Commerce to be sold in the United States at less 
than fair value (L°FV). Accordingly, pursuant to section /34(f)(3)(A) of the 
Act, the suspension agreement entered into by CVG-Siderurgica del Orinoco C.A. 


and the Department of Commerce shal! have no force or effect and investigation 


No. 731-TA-88 (Final) is hereby terminated. 


socmatonts 
The Commission instituted this investigation effective July 23, 1982, 
following a preliminary determination by the Department of Commerce that 
carbon steel wire rod from Venezuela is being sold or is likely to be sold in 
the United States at LTFV. Notice of the institution of the Commission's 
investigation and of a public hearing to be held in connection therewith was 
given by posting copies of the notice in the Office of the Secretary, U.S. 


International Trade Commission, Washington, D.C., and by publishing the notice 


in the Federal Register on August 4, 1982 (4/ F.R. 33815). The hearing was 


held in Washington, D.C., on September 23, 1982, and all persons who requested 


the opportunity were permitted to appear in person or by counsel. 


1/ The record is defined in sec. 207.2(i) of the Commission's Rules of 
Practice and Procedure (19 CFR § 207.2(i), 47 F.R. 6190, Feb. 10, 1982). 
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VIEWS OF THE COMMISSION 
Based on the record in thie investigation, we conclude that an induatry 
in the United States ia not materially injured or threatened with material 
injury, and that the establishment of an induatry in the United States ie not 
materially retarded, 1/ by reason of imports of carbon steel wire rod from 


Venezuela, which are being sold at less than fair value. 


Procedural background 


On February 8, 1982, a petition was filed by six domestic prodcucere of 
carbon steel wire rod which alleged that the domestic carbon steel wire rod 
industry was being injured by subsidized imports of carbon steel wire rod from 
Belgium, Brazil, and France and less-than-fair-value imports of wire rod from 
Venezuela. On February 10, 1982, the Commission instituted investipations on 
carbon steel wire rod from Belgium (701-TA-148), Brazil (701-TA-149), France 
(701-TA-150), and Venezuela (731-TA-88). 

On July 14, 1982, and July 23, 1982, the Department of Commerce published 
its preliminary affirmative determinations in those cases. In response to 
Commerce's preliminary determinations, the Commission instituted final 
investigations regarding imports of carbon steel wire rod from Belgium, 
Brazil, France, and Venezuela. A public hearing was held on September 23, 
1982. On September 27, 1982, and on October 7, 1982, Commerce suspended its 
investigations regarding imports from Brazil and Venezuela respectively on the 
basis of suspension agreements, and accordingly, the Commission suspended its 


investigations on those imports. 


i/ Material retardation is not an issue in this case. 
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On October 27, 1982, CVG-Siderurgica del Orinoco C.A. (Sidor) the sole 
Venezuelan producer, requested the Commerce Department to continue the 
antidumping investigation on Venezuelan wire rod pursuant to section 734(p)(1) 
of the Tariff Act of 1930. Accordingly, on November 17, 1982, the Commission 
issued a notice announcing the continuation of the investigation. On December 


30, 1982, the Commerce Department issued its final LTFV determination. 


Domestic industry 


——_—_ —— ee 


Section 771(4)(A) of the Tariff Act of 1930 defines the term "industry" 
as the “domestic producers as a whole of a like product or those producers 
whose collective output of the like product constitutes a major proportion of 
the total domestic production of that product." Section 771(10) defines “like 
product” as a product which is like, or in the absence of like, most similar 
in characteristics and uses with the article under investigation. 

Both imported and domestic carbon steel wire rod are hot-rolled, 
semifinished, coiled products of solid, round cross section, not under 0.20 
inch nor over 0.74 inch in diameter which are produced in a variety of 
different grades, sizes and qualities. Essentially all of the imported carbon 
steel wire rod from Venezuela is low carbon steel wire rod. 

There are three types of carbon steel wire rod based on carbon content: 
low, medium-high, and high carbon steel wire rod. The domestic industry 
produces all three types. Each of these types has distinct characteristics 
and uses. 2/ Based on the information gathered in this and other 


investigations on this product, we conclude that low, medium-high, and high 


2/ See Report at A-5. 


— 
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carbow steel wire rod can be considered three separate like products. 3/ 
However, domestic producers were not able to break out their data on the basia 
of low, medium-high, and high carbon steel wire rod because of the way In 
which their records are kept. 4/ Since available data do not permit the 
identification of these separate like products, the effect of the imports 
allegedly sold at less than fair value is assessed under section 771(4)(1) of 
the Act by examination of the production of the narrowest group which includes 
the like products for which the necessary information can he provided. The 
narrowest group of products which includes the like products is all carbon 
Steel wire rod. Thus, the domestic industry consists of the producers of al] 


carbon steel wire rod. 5/ 


No material injury by reason of LTFV imports 


Under section 735(b) of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, the 
Commission is required to determine whether an industry in the I/nited States 
is materially injured or threatened with material injury by reason of imports 


of merchandise which were found to be sold at less than fair value by the 


3/Within the low carbon category, continuous cast and rimmed wire rod can he 
distinguished to some degree on the basis of characteristics and uses. Since 
cast rod is substitutable for rimmed rod in all but five percent of the end 
use applications, we conclude that cast rod is like rimmed rod and domestic 
producers of both products should be considerec as part of the domestic 
industry. See Report at A-4. The domestic producers accounting for the 
majority of U.S. production also informed the Commission that they could rot 
break out their data on the basis of cast and rimmed wire rod. 

4/ See Carbon Steel Wire Rod from Belgium, Brazil, France and Venezuela, 
Inv. Nos. 7O1-TA-148, 149 and 150 and 731-TA-88, hearing transcript at p- 
122. The domestic producers gave the Commission general estimates of low, 
medium-high, and high carbon steel wire rod production, but these estimates 
were not based on actual figures. 

5/ This is the same industry definition used by the Commission in Carbon 
Steel Wire Rod from Brazil and Trinidad and Tobago, Inv. Nos. 731-TA-113 and 
114 (Preliminary), USITC Pub. 1316 (1982). 


we 
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6 
Department of Commerce. In reaching its determination, the Commission must 
consider, among cther factors, the volume of imports, the effect of imports on 
prices in the United States for the like product, and the impact of such 
imports on the relevant domestic industry. 


With respect to the condition of the domestic industry, we recently found 
thet the industry as a whole was experiencing material injury. 6/ 
Nevertheless, we cannot find that Venezuelan imports are a cause of the 
material injury. 

Imports of carbon steel wire rod from Venezuela rose from 0 in 1979 to 
approximately 5,000 tons in 1980, and again rose to over 25,000 tons in 198]. 
Venezuelan imports, however, ceased in August 1981. Consequently, there have 
been no imports of carbon steel wire rod from Venezuela for the last 18 
months. 7/ 

At their peak in January-June 1981, imports of carbon steel wire rod from 
Venezuela comprised less than 6 percent of total imports. For the period 
January-June 1981, imports of wire rod from Venezuela accounted for 0.7 
percent of apparent U.S. consumption and 1.1 percent of apparent U.S. 
non-captive consumption. 

During the period when imports of carbon steel wire rod from Venezuela 


were at their peak, domestic commercial shipments were at their highest level 


for any period under investigation. 8/ In addition, there is no correlation 


6/ For a more detailed analysis of the condition of the domestic industry, 
See Certain Carbon Steel Wire Rod from Brazil and Trinidad and Tobago, Inv. 
Nos. /31-TA-113 and 114, USITC Pub. 1316 (1982) 

// Imports of wire rod from Venezuela did not follow the trends of imports 
of other countries under investigation. 

8/ Based on annualized shipments. 


between imports of wire rod from Venezuela and the performance of the domestic 
industry. The domestic nonintegrated wire rod produceis which account for 
approximately 62 percent of domestic production showed a net profit of $8.6 
million in January-June 1981, the period in which imports of wire rod from 
Venezuela were at their greatest. The same producers recorded a net loss of 
$4.0 million in January-June 1982 when there were no imports of wire rod from 
Venezuela. 

The Commission received information concerning weighted average delivered 
prices paid by purchasers of standard quality low-carbon steel wire rod 
produced in the United States and imported from Venezuela. The prices for 
imports from Venezuela exceeded the average price of U.S.-produced wire rod in 


the periods for which information was available. 9/ 

A further analysis of the pricing data indicates that the average price 
of standard quality .ow carbon steel wire rod imported from Venezuela rose 
during the two quarters for which pricing information was available. The 
price of similar domestically-produced wire rod rose during the same period. 

Although price has consistently been listed as the primary consideration 
in purchasing low-carbon, standard quality wire rod, the physical 
characteristics of the wire rod are important. Wire rod from Venezuela wis 
noted by many purchasers to be of superior quality than that offered hy 
petitioners. The primary difference between the imported rod and the domestic 


rod produced by petitioners is that Sidor uses a relatively minor amourt of 


9/ It should be noted that a majority of Venezuelan imports were sold to 
only three customers who have a well established practice of purchasing their 
wire rod from a variety of foreign and domestic sources. Additionally, a 
substantial amount of those purchases were made in an area of the country in 
which the petitioners transact very little business. See Report at A-53. 
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8 
scrap in the production of its wire rod, whereas petitioners primarily rely 
upon scrap as their basic input. Decreased reliance on scrap as a primary 
input results in a finished product of greater ductility, which may be of 
Significant importance to certain purchasers of wire rod. 
Based on the foregoing, we determine that imports of carbon steel wire 
rod from Venezuela have not been a cause of the material injury suffered by 


the domestic industry. 


No threat of material injury 


To find threat of material injury, the Commission must find that the 
threat is real and imminent and not based on a mere possiblity that injury 
might occur at some remote future date. 10/ 

The last imports of Venezuelan wire rod occurred in August 1981, and, 
accepting the petitioner's argument of a three month lag between sales and 
shipments, we can reasonably assume that the iast sale of carbon steel wire 
rod occurred sometime in May 1981. It seems improbable that Sidor ceased 
exports to the U.S. market as a result of an antidumping petition filed 9 
months after that date. Additionally, based on the best information available 
to the Commission, it appears that Sidor neither has the capability, nor the 
intent to export wire rod to the United States for the next few years. 11/ 

Sidor's capacity is 450,000 metric tons per year, but its actual 


production has never exceeded about 150,000 metric tons. Sidor cannot 


increase the effective utilization of its plant until at least 1985. Recause 


10/ Alberta Gas Chemicals, Inc. v. United States, 515 F Supp. 780 (Ct Int'l 
Trade 1981). 
11/ Report at A-34. 


XL 


of its projected level of shipments of wire rod to Colombia, Venezuela will 
continue to be a net importer of carbon steel wire rod. The State Department 
has confirmed that Sidor is not able to satisfy the present Venezvelan demand 


for wire rod. 12/ 


In light of these facts, we conclude that imports of carbon steel wire 
rod from Venezuela are not a threat of material iniury to the domestic steel 


wire rod industry. 


12/ See Stats Department memorandum, Exhibit A, Sidor brief, Oct. 6, 1987. 
Petitioners cite an article appearing in the American Metal Market magazine in 
which Venezuela has concluded an agreement with other Latin American countries 
concerning the shipment of 100,000 metric tons of wire rod. We helieve that 
petitioners' argument that Venezuela will attempt to shift its exports of wire 
rod from these countries to the United States is too speculative and does not 
provide a sufficient basis for an affirmative decision. 


NPORMATION OBTAINED IN THE INVESTIGATIONS 


Introduetion 


*, |982, « petition wae filed by counsel on behalf of 
Georgetown Stee! Corp., Ceorgetown Texas Steel Corp., 
, Ine., PenneDixte Steel Corp., 1/ 
tee’ Co, with the Commiastion and with the Department of ~ 
it an tnduatey in the United States ia materially injured, 
maitertal tajury, by reason of tmporta from Belgium, 
f carbon ateel wire fod upon which bounties or grantee are 
aon of such tmporte from Venezuela which are being sold 
it leas than fair value (LTFV). 2/ Accordingly, 
1982, the Commisston tnetituted preliminary material 
nder secttona 701 and 731 of the Tariff Act of 1930. 


fated, twe., Korf Induatries 


e Commiasion determined that there was a reasonable 
, iduetey in the United States was materially injured or 
terial ijury bv reason of such taports. 


of Commerce pub! i ahed ita preliminary affirmative 


» duty and antidumping determinations in these cases in the 
| if Ler on July 14, 1982, and July 23, 1982, respectively. In 
merce's preliminary affirmative determinations, the Commission 
tuted yeetigations Nos. 7O1-TA=14"% through 150 (Final) under section 
© act and tavestigation No. 731-TA-88 (Final) under cection 735(b) 
ea to determine whether an tndustry in the United States ts materially 
1 or threatened with material injury, or the establishment of an 


the United States {es materially retarded, by reason of subsidized 
irbon steel wire rod from Belgium, Brazil, and France, and/or LTFV 
f carbon steel wire rod from Venezuela, respectively. 3/ 


nm September 27, 1982, Commerce published its fina’ affirmative 
i duty determinations on ita tnvestigations involving France and 
Re im. 4 the same date, Commerce issued a suspension agreement 


| with the Government of Brazil concerning carbon steel wire rod. 
pension agreement [tnvolving the Government of Venezuela and 


export irbon steel wire rod was published on October 7, 1982. 5/ The 
vestigation concerning Brazil was suspended following a commitment by the 
’ Penn-Dixie was subsequent!y acquired by Continental Steel Corp., and {s 
now ifacturtine wire rod under that name. 
: tion also alleged that the Governments of Argencina and the 
Re pu! f South Africa subsidize the production or exportation of carbon 
etee! wire rod. However, the Commission is not conducting investigations on 
thea ountries, because they have not signed the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade ATT) subsidies code. 
\/ Copies of the Commission's notices of the institution of final 
winterva ne duty and antidumping investigations are presented in app. A. 
opie ‘’ Commerce's final affirmative subsidy determinations concerning 
Rely m and France are presented in appendix 8. 
Cop ie f these suspension agreements are presented in app. C. 


A=2 


Government of Bragil to offaet completely, by meana of an export tax, the 
amount of net subsidy determined by the Department of Commerce to exiat with 
respect to the subject merchendiee. The investigation involving Venezuela waa 
suspended following a commitment by SIDOR, the sole producer and/or exporter 
in Veneguela of carbon ateel wire rod, to discontinue exports of that product 
to the United States. 


On October 27, 1982, Commerce received a request from counsel for SIDOR 
to continue the aforementioned antidumping investigation. Accordingly, 
pursuant to section 734(g)(1) of the act, both Commerce and the Commission 
continued their inveatigations. On November 3, 1982, counsel for the 
petitioners notified Commerce and the Commiasston that they wished to withdraw 
their petitions concerning carbon steel wire rod from Belgium and France. 
Both Commerce and the Commission granted these requests effective that date. 1|/ 


Other Commission Investigations Concerning 
Carbon Steel Wire Rod 


The Commission recently conducted two preliminary antidumping 
investigations, Nos. 731-TA-113 and 114 (Preliminary), tnvolving carbon steel 
wire rod from Braz!) and Trinidad and Tobago. The Commission made unanimous 
affirmative determinations in both of these cases in November 1982. Commerce 
is scheduled to ‘ssue ‘ts preliminary determination of LTFV sales by March 9, 
1983. 


The Product 


Descri; tion and uses 


For the purpose of these investigations, carbon steel wire rod is a 
hot-rolled, semifinished, coiled product of solid, approximately round cross 
section, not under 0.20 inch nor over 0.74 inch in diameter, which has not 
been tempered, treated, or partly manufactured. Carbon steel wire rod can be 
differentiated by its chemistry, diameter, and the process by which it fs 
manufactured. It is categorized by carbon-content levels based on 
specifications provided by the American Tron & Steel Institute (AIST). These 
categories are low-carbon rod (encompassing AISI grades 1006 through 1022, 
with a maxium carbon content of 0.23 percent), medium-high carbon rod 
(encompassing .iSI grades 1023 to 1040, in which the carbon content varies 
from 0.24 to 0.44 percent), and high-carbon rod (encompassing AISI grades 104) 
through 1095, with a maximum carbon content exceeding 0.44 percent). 


The traditional method of making wire rod is the ingot method, which is 
employed most frequently by the integrated producers. 2/ In this process, pig 
iron and/or scrap steel are charged into basic oxygen, open hearth, or 


1/ Copies of the Commission's notices of continuation and termination of {ts 
final tnvestigations are presented in app. D. 

2/ Defined as those companies utilizing blast furnaces and whose principal 
commercial activity Is the production and sale of carbon steel products. 


electric furnaces. The resultant molten steel is poured into ladles which 
transport the liquid steel to ingot molds (typically 3 to 4 feet square by 6 
feet deep) into which the steel is poured and allowed to solidify. When 
solid, the ingots are removed from the molds and placed in soaking pits for 
uniform heating. From the soaking pits the ingot is gradually reduced 
(rolled) into billets and then transfered to the rod mill. 


Continuous casting (cast) 13 a newer method of converting raw steel into 
billets. This process is used extensively by the nonintegrated wire rod 
producers. Continuous casting is more efficient than the tngot method of 
billet making, as it forms the billet directly from molten steel, bypassing 
the need to form, reheat, and reduce ingots. 


In the continous casting method, molten steel {s transferred in preheated 
ladles to the continuous casting facilities by overhead cranes. Here the 
molten steel is poured into a receiving basin called the tundish, which 
channels the molten stee! into spigots. At this stage the steel is “killed” 1/ 
with silicon or aluminum so that the molten steel is able to flow evenly ~ 
through the spigots and into the continuous casting molds. In the molds, the 
stee! is cooled by water sprays and partially solidifies into a moving strand 
of steel 4 or 5 inches square. This strand proceeds to the end of the billet 
preparation line and is cut into lengths of 40 to 50 feet. These billets are 
normally cooled and stored before being rolled into wire rod. 


The billet is converted into wire rod by a hot-rolling process. The 
first step is the heating of the billet in the reheat furnace to uniform 
temperatures of 2,200° F to 2,400° F. Billets are then moved into the 
roughing, intermediate, and finishing stands which reduce them, at exiting 
speeds of up to 15,000 feet per minute to predetermined diameters. A typical 
billec will produce about 4.5 miles of 7/32-inch diameter wire rod. 


After exiting from the last finishing stand, the rod is coiled into 
concentric loops on a conveyor, which moves the hot wire rod along while it 
cools. The speed at which the wire rod is cooled affects the formation of its 
metallurgical structure, which may be varied according to the rod's intended 
end use. The loops of wire rod are fed into various devices, depending on the 
particular plant, and collect into coils which are compacted, tied, and 
readied for shipment. The time span from the billet exiting the reheat 
furnace to the loading of a finished coil may be as little as 10 minutes. 


The two methods of billet making produce different types of steel, which 
may be preferred or even specified by consumer of wire rod depending on the 
wire rod's intended end use and the wire fabricators wire-drawing facilities. 
Wire rod produced by the ingot process may be either "killed" (deoxidized) to 
retard the evolution of gases and segregation of residuals or “rimmed,” in 
which gas evolution and residual segregation are allowed to occur; cast steel 
is of necessity always killed. 2/ 


l/ “Killed” is an expression used to describe steel to which deoxidizing 
agents, such as aluminum or silicon, have been added in order to stop the 
evolution of gases during cooling. 

2/ Cast stee! must be killed to prevent solidification of the molten steel 
in the tundish as it is slowly being poured into the strand caster. See 
transcript of the hearing, pp. 130 and 131. 
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Since the amount of oxygen dissolved in molten steel varies inversely 
with its carbon content, ingot or cast steel intended for use in the pro- 
duction of high-carbon wire rod can be readily killed or semikilled (in the 
case of Ingots) by the introduction of deoxidation agents, principally silicon 
or aluminum. However, the lower the desired carbon content of the melt, the 
higher the amount of deoxidation agents required to kill the steel. Besides 
increasing the cost of the steel, the presence of the deoxidizing agents 
results in a product higher in nonmetallic inclusions (residuals), which make 
the resultant billet less ductile. Since the killing process also prevents 
segregation of these residuals, a killed steel will be inherently less ductile 
than a rimmed steel of the same carbon content, and conversely, will possess a 
higher tensile strength. 1/ Thus, wire rod produced from continuous cast 
billets, although more economical to produce, is sometimes not preferred by 
customers for end-use applications where ductility is required or desired. 
Rimmed wire rod, although it may sell for a premium over cast rod, 2/ can 
provide a greater yield and normally results in less die wear for the wire 
drawer. 3/ 


The ditferences between cast and rimmed wire rod, and the end-use 
applications for which the rimmed rod is preferred or required, were discussed 
extensively at the hearing in the instant case and in interested party 
submissions. Data from these and other industry sources contacted vv the 
Commission indicate a consumer preference for rimmed wire rod in applications 
where ductility is important. Such customers will weigh the price advantage 
of the cast product against the workability and greater yield of the rimmed 
product in making purchasing decisions. However, aside from consumer pre- 
ference, there exist only limited end uses of wire rod that require the rimmed 
product. These include very fine wire quality such as that used to make door 
and window screens, certain chemistries of welding-quality wire where control 
of residuals (especially copper) is critical, and aluminum-killed wire used 
for some industrial fasteners. These applications represent less than 5 
percent of the total market for wire rod according to industry sources. 


Carbon steel wire rod is distinguished by its chemical composition and 
its method of manufacture. In all phases of production, various practices are 
employed which determine the characteristics and quality ot the finished 
product. The internal structure, surface quality, and physical properties of 
wire rod are affected by the method of casting the steel from which the rod is 
made and by altering the chemical composition of the steel. Some common 
qualities of carbon steel wire rod and their end-uses are discussed below. 


1/ Raw steel may also contain higher residuals if it is the product of an 
electric arc furnace, which utilizes scrap as a raw material instead of pig 
iron produced in the blast-furnace process. The nonintegrated producers of 
wire rod use the electric arc furnace exclusively. 

2/ The premium charged for rimmed wire rod has been estimated to be $25 to 
$30 per ton under normal market conditions. The premium decreases or is 
eliminated in times of slack demand. 

3/ Both rimmed and cast wire rod producers assert that through scrap 
selection, enrichment of the charge with direct-reduced iron pellets, and 
other practices, cast wire rod producers can make a rimmed steel substitute 
with ductility approaching that of the rimmed product. However, such practices 
increase the cost of cast rod, which lessens its cost advantage vis-a-vis the 
rimmed product. Transcript of the hearing, pp. 126 to 130. 
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Low=carbon rod is used wheve malleability ia required. Typical uses are 
in drawing tnto wire for wire mesh, home appliance shelving, shopping carts, 
naitle, serewsa and bolts, baling wire, and chain link fences. Standard 
Industrial quality rod and fine wire quality rod are low-carbon wire rod. 
Some cold=heading quality, welding quality, and cold=-finishing quality rod may 
also be low-carbon rod. Lowecarbon steel wire rod accounts for an estimated 
40 to 65 pereent of the U.S. market for carbon steel wire rod, with standard 
industrial quality rod as the tndustry's mainstay. Standard industrtal 
quality steel rod {s used primarily in the production of wire mesh, clothes 
hangers, and chain link fences where the tolerances required of the product 
are relatively low. Thus, because product differentiation is less signifi- 
cant, standard industrial quality cod is a fungible product, and the market 
for this product is highly competitive. 


Medium-high carbon steel wire rod is used in applications where greater 
strength and hardness is desired. Major end uses include bolts and screws, 
snap-tie wire, bicycle spokes, and high-tensile balewire. 


High-carbon rod {ts used where even greater strength is desired. Typical 
uses include mechanical springs, upholstery springs, tire-bead, tire cord 
wire, and bridge cables. Traditionally, high-carbon wire rod has sold at 
higher prices than medium-high or low-carbon wire rod, and to different end 
users. 


The imported product 


Approximately 94 percent of the wire rod imported from the cited 
countries is low carbon rod. 1/ The producers of carbon steel wire rod in 
France and Belgium receiving bounties or grants are integrated steel producers 
that produce rimmed rod and cast rod in all grades and of all qualities. The 
product imported from Brazil and Venezuela is generally a cas. rod. 2/ Brazil 
also has the capability to produce carbon steel wire rod of all grades and 
qualities, but the bulk of South American exports to the United States 
consists of “standard quality” rod. Imports from the cited countries 
consisted of 60 percent rimmed rod and 40 percent cast rod in 1981. 


The domestic product 


U.S.-produced carbon steel wire rod (both rimmed and cast) is available 
in all grades and qualities. However, based on estimates received from 14 
major U.S. producers, shipments of carbon steel wire rod were approximately 61 
percent low carbon, 10 percent medium-high carbon, and 29 percent high carbon 
in 1981. 


1/ Based on returns of Commission questionnaires accounting for 94 percent 
of imports reported in the official statistics of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce in 1981. 

2/ Producers of carbon steel wire rod in Brazil and Venezuela generally use 
less scrap metal in the production of their wire rod, which tends to increase 
the ductility of their products. 
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Approximately 40 percent of U.S. production of wire rod is consumed by 
the manufacturer of the wire rod. These manufacturers further process the rod 
into wire, nails, staples, and other wire products. The rest of the wire rod 
[s shipped to Independent wire fabricators. Domestic production of carbon 
steel wire rod consisted of 51 percent cast rod and 49 percent rimmed rod in 
1981. 


U.S. tariff treatment 


Carbon steel wire rod is classified under items 607.14 and 607.17 of the 
Tariff Schedules of the United States (TSUS). 1/ TSUS item 607.14 provides 
for wire rod of tron or steel, other than alloy {ron and steel, not tempered, 
not treated, and not partly manufactured, and valued at not over 4 cents per 
pound. However, because there have been no imports reported from the cited 
countries for this item during 1979-81, it has been excluded from these 
investigations. Item 607.17 provides for wire rod of iron or steel, other 
than alloy iron and steel, not tempered, not treated, and not partly 
manufactured, and valued at more than 4 cents per pound. As of January 1, 
1982, the column 1 (most-favored-nation) rate of duty for item 607.17 was 2.0 
percent ad valorem. 2/ As a result of a concession granted in the Tokyo round 
of the Multilateral Trade Negotiations (MTN), this rate will be reduced on 
January 1, 1985, to 1.9 percent ad valorem; no further reductions are 
scheduled. 


The column 2 rate of duty for item 607.17 is 5.5 percent ad valorem. 3/ 
Imports under this item are not eligible for duty-free treatment under the 
Generalized System of Preferences (GSP). 4/ However, imports from the least 
developed developing countries (enumerated in general headnote 2(d) of the 
TSUS) are assessed the preferential rate of 1.9 percent ad valorem, repre- 
senting the full MTN concession rate. 


1/ Prior to Jan. 1, 1980, carbon steel wire rod was classified under TSUS 
items 6C8.70 and 608.71. 

2/ In 1980 and 1981, the col. 1 rate of duty for item 607.17 was 0.25 cent 
per pound. The col. 1 rates are applicable to imported products from all 
countries except those Communist countries and areas enumerated in general 
headnote 3(f) of the TSUS. 

3/ The rate of duty in col. 2 applies to imported products from those 
Communist countries and areas enumerated in general headnote 3(f) of the TSUS. 

4/ The GSP, under title V of the Trade Act of 1974, provides duty-free 
treatment for specified eligible articles imported directly from designated 
beneficiary developing countries. GSP, implemented by Executive Order No. 
11888 of Nov. 24, 1975, applies to merchandise imported on or after 
Jan. 1, 1976, and is expected to remain in effect until January 1985. 


Nature and Extent of Bounttles or Grants 1/ 


Belg tum 
The Department of Commerce determined, based on its final investigation, 

that benefits constituting subsidies are being provided under the programs 
listed below to manufacturers, producers, or exporters in Belgium of carbon 
steel wire rod: 

|. Capital grants; 

2. Exemptions from real property tax; 

3. Exemptions from capital registration tax; 

4. Loans to uncreditworthy companies: 

5. Equity participation by the Government of Belgium; 

6. Assumption of financing costs: 


7. Preferential loans; 


8. Industrial investment loans from the European 
Coal and Steel Community (ECSC); 


9. Reimbursement of worker training costs; 
10. Readaptation and retraining assistance; and 


ll. Funds for loss coverage. 


The reorganized steel company, Cockerill-Sambre, is the only known Belgian 
producer and exporter of carbon steel wire rod to the United States. Its 
estimated net subsidy was 13.225 percent ad valorem. 


Brazil 


The Department of Commerce measured subsidization provided to the only 
known Brazilian exporters of carbon steel wire rod, Companhia Siderurgica 
Belgo-Mineira (Belgo-Mineira) and Companhia Siderurgica Da Guanabara 
(COSIGUA), during the calendar year 1981, and preliminarily determined that 
such subsidization amounted to 14.3 percent ad valorem. A suspension 
agreement between Commerce and the Government of Brazil (GOB) in which the GOB 
agreed to completely offset the benefits provided by the programs listed below 
became effective on September 27, 1982. 


1/ A complete discussion of bounties and grants may be found in app. B. 
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|, IPL (Industrialized Products Tax) rebates for 
capital investment; 
2. IPI export credit premiums; 


3. Preferential working capital financing for; 
exports; 


4. Income tax exemptions for export earnings; and 


5. Benefits on machinery imported under the 
Industrial Development Council program. 


6. Accelerated depreciation for Brazilian- 
made capital goods; and 


7. Export credits provided through Resolution 68. 


France 


The Department of Commerce considered all French producers and exporters 
of carbon steel wire rod, Societe des Acieries et Laminoirs de Lorraine 
(Sacilor), Societe Metallurgique de Normandie (Noimandie), and Union 
Siderurgique du Nord et de l'Est de la France (Usinor), in its measurement of 
subsidization for calendar year 1981. Commerce found that the following 
programs provide benefits which constituted subsidies in the production and 
exportation of carbon steel wire rod: 


1. Preferential financing including equity infusions; 
2. Grants; 
3. Certain labor-related aid; and 


4. Research and development. 


Commerce determined that these programs provide French producers of carbon 
steel wire rod, with the exception of Normandie, with benefits totalling 
14.223 percent ad valorem. Normandie was found to receive subsidies of 0.291 
percent ad valorem, which is de minimis. Therefore, the suspension of 
liquidation which Commerce ordered in its preliminary determination has been 
terminated with respect to Normandie. 


Nature and Extent of Sales at LTFV 


The sole Venezuelan producer and exporter of carbon steel wire rod, 
SIDOR, was found by Commerce to have sold carbon steel wire rod in the United 
States at LTFV in 1980. This merchandise was shipped in 1981. Commerce 
compared foreign market value (defined as the price for such or similar 
merchandise sold for consumption in the home market of Venezuela) with United 
States price (defined as the actual purchase price of the imported product by 
an unrelated purchaser). The comparison of these two figures resulted in a 
dumping margin of 40 percent. 
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Channels of Distribution 1/ 


Wire rod is ordinarily sold directly from the mill to the customer, who 
is almost always a wire drawer. The customer may either convert the wire rod 
into wire for his own purposes or sell it as such for use in an estimated 
150,000 different wire products. Thus, the U.S. demand for carbon steel wire 
rod is dependent on the demand for wire products and the state of the overall 
economy. 


As noted later in this report, over 40 percent of total domestic 
shipments of carbon steel wire rod is captively-consumed by the manufacturer 
in the production of wire products. Therefore, wire rod producers owning wire- 
fabricating facilities compete directly with their customers for sales to 
consumers of wire products in numerous instances. 


U.S. Producers 


Total U.S. raw steel production in January-June 1982 was 43 million tons 
(according to AISI statistics); carbon steel wire rod production, as reported 
in the Commission's questionnaires, was 1.9 million tons. There are currently 
16 firms which are known to produce carbon steel wire rod in the United 
States. The following tabulation was compiled from data submitted in response 
to questionnaires of the Commission and lists the carbon steel wire rod 
producers, their plant locations, each firm's carbon steel wire rod production 
capacity in 1981, and whether the firm is an integrated (I) or nonintegrated 
(N) producer. 


Capacity 
Company Location(s) (1,000 tons) 
Ameron Corporation (N)---------------- Etiwanda, Calif. KKK 
Armco, Inc. (1)-----------9-<---------- Kansas City, Mo. kK 
Atlantic Steel Corp. (N)-------------- Atlanta, Ga. RK 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. (I )------------- Johnstown, Pa. ak 
Sparrows Point, Md. 
CF&I Steel Corp. (1)------------------ Pueblo, Colo. KKK 
Charter Rolling (N)------- wane neem === Saukville, Wis. RK 
Georgetown Stee] 1/ (N)--------------- Georgetown S.C. KAK 
~~ Beaumont, Tex. 
Jones & Laughlin Steel, Inc. (1)------ Aliquippa, Pa. 2/ **k* 
Keystone Consolidated Ind., Inc. (N)-- Peoria, Ill. eR 
Laclede Steel Co. (N)----------------- Alton, Ill. KKK 
Northwestern Steel & Iron Co. (N)----- Sterling, Ill. KKK 
Penn-Dixie Steel Corp. (N)------------ Kokomo, Ind. kK 
Raritan River Steel Co. (N)----------- Perth Amboy, N.J. KK 


See footnotes at end of tabulation. 


1/ A more detailed description of marketing practices and the pricing of 
wire rod is presented in the pricing section of this report. 


Capacity 
Company Location(s) (1,000 tons) 
Republic Steel Corp. (1) "ee ---=---- - §. Chicago, Ill. daha 
Roblin Steel Co. (N)<------------ “== N. Tonawanda, N.Y. wk 
United States Steel Corp. (1)--------- Cuyahoga, Ohio wa 


Fairless Hills, Pa. 
Joliet, Ill. 


1/ Includes Georgetown Texas Steel Corp. and Georgetown Steel Corp., both 
owned by Korf Industries. 


2/ Jones & Laughlin closed its wire rod facilities in October 1981. 


In 1981, domestic producers operated approximately 20 establishments in 
which carbon steel wire rod was produced. These plants are scattered 
throughout the United States, but are concentrated in the Great Lakes area and 
in Pennsylvania. Six of the firms are fully integrated producers, four are 
specialty steel producers, and the remaining companies are minimills. Of the 
total U.S. production of carbon steel wire rod in 1981, the integrated steel 
producers accounted for 43 percent, the minimills, for 38 percent, and the 
specialty steel producers, for 19 percent. 


Production capabilities vary among the domestic producers in respect to 
the manufacture of rimmed and cast carbon steel wire rod. The following 
tabulation was compiled from data submitted in response to questionnaires of 
the Commission and presents each producer's current production capabilities. 


Wire rod production 


Company Rimmed Cast 
Ameron Corp------------------------------ x 
Armco, Ine--------------- ---- amen eennne v X 
Atlantic Steel Corp------- naGaee-eneseeee x 
Bethlehem Steel Corp--------------------- X 
CF&I Steel Corp----- -------~-------------- X x 
Georgetown Stee] ------------------------- x 
Keystone Consolidated------------ aeeeeese Xx x 
Laclede Steel Co------ .—s2eeneenceocaecooee X 
Northwestern steel & Iron Co---~--------- - X 
Penn-Dixie Steei Corp------------- secceeee X 
Raritan River Steel Co------------------- X 
United States Steel Corp----------------- X 


U.S. Importers 


Information pro, oy the U.S. Customs Service identifies 
approximately 25 import..s of carbon steel wire rod from the countries whose 
imports are the subject of these investigations. in general, the bulk of 
exports from the subject countries entered the United States through one or 
two importers. In the cases of France and Belgium, the major importers were 
also related to major steel producers in those countries. Some imports of the 
product were entered by trading companies, which import carbon steel wire rod 
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from a number of sources, and a few importers are manufacturers of wire and 
wire products. Major importers of carbon steel wire rod from the subject 
countries during October 1979-February 1982 are listed in the following 
tabulation: 


Country Importing firm 
Bel gium--~------------------------- * 


+ ee * 
+ * & * 
+e + & * 


Be ag { ) <-<<<n www new wn eww enw cena ccccene kok * 
* * 
* k & 
eee kkk 
x k& 
kok 
kx kk 
zk * & 
Venezue la-------- - = 2 = 5 oo oo === kk 
x * 


The Question of Material Injury 


U.S. production, capacity, and capacity utilization 


The Commission requested specific information on U.S. producers’ 
operations on low, medium-high, and high-carbon steel wire rod in its 
questionnaires. Returns indicated that such data are not available on 
employment, financial experience, shipments, or inventories. The percentage 
distribution of production, by carbon content, is presented in the following 
tabulation (in percent of total production): 1/ 


Ingot or 
Carbon content rimmed steel Cast steel Overall 
Low---~------------------ 53 70 61 
wee (ua-hign------------- 16 4 10 
Hi gh----------- ween anoe= 31 26 29 
Total---------------- Too 700 Too 


1/ Producers were generally able only to estimate their production of wire 
rod based on carbon content (low, medium-high, or high) and type (rimmed or 
cast). Also, transcript of the hearing, see p. 122. 
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U.S. production of carbon steel wire rod declined from 1979 to 1981, from 
5.3 million to 4.7 million tons, or by 1l percent. The decline in production 
in January-June 1982 compared with that in the corresponding period of 1981 
was sharper, at 30 percent (table 1). 


Table 1.--Carbon steel wire rod: U.S. production, by types of firms, 1/ 
1979-81, January-June 1981, and January-June 1982 


Januar y~-June-- 


Type of firm * 1979 «3° «1980 * 1981 : 
1981 * 1982 


Production (short tons) 


Integrated producers----:3,172,237 :2,359,494 :2,197,839 :1,224,520 : 671,906 
Nonintegrated pro- : : : : 

ducers-~~-----~-~-------:2,159,032_:2,139,043 :2,524,754 :1,271,080 : 1,087,298 

VOUGi oceerore<ceeeere~ 75,331,269 :4,498,537 :4,722,593 :2,495,600 : 1,759,204 

Percent of total 

Integrated producers----: 59.5: 52.5 : 46.5 : 49.1 : 38.2 
Nonintegrated pro- : : : : : 

ducers------- << ------- : 40.5 : 47.5: 53.5: 50.9 : 61.8 

TOC leon - eee -<ceee : 100.0 : 100.0 : 100.0 : 100.0 : 100.0 


1/ Production data include responses from 14 firms. 


Source: Compiled from data submitted in response to questionnaires of the 
U.S. International Trade Commission. 


Despite the closing of the Jones & Laughlin rod mill in October 1981, and 
the closing of three rod mills operated by U.S. Steel in 1979 and 1981, U.S. 
capacity to produce carbon steel wire rod increased over the period under 
consideration (tabie 2), rising from 6.1 million tons in 1979 to 6.2 million 
tons in 1981, or by about 2 percent. Production capacity dropped by about 9 
percent in January-June 1982 compared with that in the first half of 1981. 
This drop was caused by the shutdown of rod mills at * * * and * * *, 


The recent increases in U.S. capacity are the result of modernizations 
and expansions on the part of the minimills as well as the entry of Raritan, 
the newest minimill. The capacity of the integrated producers declined by 
more than 400,000 tons during 1979-81 and will decline by at least another 
* * * tons in 1982 because of the closing of * * *, 
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Table 2.--Carbon steel wire rod: U.S. production, production capacity, and 
capacity utilization, by types of firms, l/ 1979-81, January-June 1981, 
January-June 1982 


Januar y-June-- 


Type of firm * 1979 ' 1980 ‘* 1981 : 
; 1981 ° 1982 


Production (short tons) 


Integrated producers~---:3,172,237 :2,359,494 :2,197,839 :1,224,520 : 671,906 
Nonintegrated pro- : : : : : 

ducer §--~-=------------- :2,159,032 :2,139,043 :2,524,754 :1,271,080 : 1,087,298 

Total---------------: 5,331,269 :4,498,537 :4,722,593 :2,495,600 : 1,759,204 


Production capacity 2/ (short tons) 


Integrated producers----:3,221,219 :2,852,565 :2,756,940 :1,490,033 : 1,235,034 
Nonintegrated pro- : : : : : 

ducers --~--------------:2,856,255 :3,106,255 :3,449,255 :1,714,628 : 1,674,378 

Total----~------~----:6,077,474 :5,958,820 :6,206,195 :3,204,661 : 2,909,412 

Capacity utilization (percent) 

Integrated producers----: 98.5 : 82.7 : 79.7 : 82.2 : 54.4 
Nonintegrated pro- : : t : : 

ducers------ ana ----==; 75.6: 68.9 : 73.2 : 74.1: 64.9 

Total---------------;: 87.7 : 75.5: 76.1 : 77.9 : 60.5 


1/ Data include responses from 14 firms. 

2/ Capacity is defined as the greatest level of output a firm can achieve 
within the framework of a realistic and sustainable work pattern. Aggregate 
capacity is based on production facilities operating an average of 149 hours 
per week, 50.5 weeks per year. 


Source: Compiled from data submitted in response to questionnaires of the 
U.S. International Trade Commission. 


The distribution of U.S. production has also changed significantly during 
the period under consideration. In 1979, the integrated steel producers 
accounted for 59.5 percent of overall production. Their market share has 
eroded to 38.2 percent of production in January-June 1982. The nonintegrated 
producers have made increasing gains during the period under investigation. 


Utilization of U.S. producers' capacity to produce carbon steel wire rod 
declined during the period under consideration from 88 percent in 1979 to 76 
percent in 1981, and plummetted in January-June 1982 to 61 percent. Capacity 
was defined as the greatest level of output a firm could achieve within the 
framework of a realistic and sustainable work pattern. Several firms were 
able to produce more than their stated capacity in 1979 by reducing the time 
allowed for maintenance work. Additionally, many of the integrated producers 
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reported annual capacity for wire rod by allocating a predetermined amount of 
steelmaking capacity to wire rod based on projections of sales of wire rod for 
that year. Some integrated firms reported production 10 to 15 percent above 
stated capacity in 1979. However, such a work pattern could not be continued 
on a sustained basis. 


U.S. producers' s:ipments 


U.S. producers' commercial shipments 1/ have increased slowly over the 
period under consideration from 2.8 million tons in 1979 to 2.9 million tons 
in 1981 (table 3). However, this does not reflect a uniform trend among al] 
U.S. producers of carbon steel wire sod. The commercial shipments of the 
integrated producers totaled 1.9 million tons in 1979. By 1981, the integ- 
rated producers’ commercial shipments had declined by 28 percent to 1.3 mil. ‘on 
tons. 


The integrated producers' share of commercial shipments fell from 67.1] 
percent in 1979 to 35.3 percent in January-June 1982. During the same period 
the average unit value of the integrated producers rose by 22.2 percent from 
$356 per ton to $435 per ton. At the same time, the average unit value of the 
nonintegrated producers’ declined unevenly from $350 per ton to $345 per ton. 
However, both integrated and nonintegrated producers experienced sharp 
declines in sales in January-June 1982 as compared with those in the 
corresponding period of 1981. Commercial shipments by the nonintegrated 
producers fell 9.5 percent while commercial shipments by the integrated 
producers plunged by 55.2 per-ent. 


Monthly data on U.S. producers’ net shipments of carbon steel wire rod 
for 1981 and January-June 1982 were available from AISI. These data are 
presented in figure 1. The data show an increase in U.S. producers' shipments 
from January to March 1981, but a general deciine for the remainder of 1981 
and into 1982. U.S. producers' net shipments in 1982 were less than those in 
1981 for all months. 


U.S. exports 


Data on U.S. producers’ exports of carbon steel wire rod are presented in 
table 4. These data indicate that, with the exception of 1980, U.S. 
producers’ exports have not represented a significant portion of their overall 
sales. In 1980, U.S. producers' exports totaled 246,495 tons and accounted 
for 8.9 percent of U.S. producers' commercial shipments. According to 
official statistics of the U.S. Department of Commerce, 36 percent of U.S. 
exports of carbon steel wire rod went to Mexico, 32 percent went to Canada, 
and 20 percent, to the People's Republic of China in 1981. 


1/ About 50 to 60 percent of U.S. producers’ total shipments of carbon steel 
wire rod consist of commercial shipments. The remainder is consumed 
internally in the production of other products. Data on total shipments are 
presented in the section of this report on apparent U.S. consumption. 
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Table 3.=-Carbon steel wire rod: U.S. producers’ commercial shipments, 1/ 
by types of firma, 1979-81, January-June 1981, and January=June 1982 27 


. : January=June== 
Type of firm — 1979 1980 198) 
. . 198) — 1982 
Quantity (short tone) 
Integrated eateinereuns A, 856 ,822 i 612,573 :1,331,028 + 810,771 : 363,252 


Nonintegrated pro- 
deaamhcoccccececeancce} 909, 169 . 160,056 :1,543,293 ; 734,156 : 664,338 
Total -------------==;7° 766,191 (3, 990,60% ; ’ . shy. bs ; a" fy 


Value (1,000 dollars) 


Integrated producers----: 660,444 : 577,497 : 537,414: 321,943: 158,160 
Nonintegrated pro- . 

ducers ==-===<<<==- ~ww=t 318,517 : 372,839 : 520,069 ; 251,349 : 228 ,899 

TORQ1 <<< -----0------; 0, (1,057, 3, A: 

Average unit value (per short ton) 

Integrated producers----: $3% : $358 : $404 : $397 : $435 
Nonintegrated pro- ; 

ducer 8----------------; 350 : 321 : 337 M42 : 345 

oe a ) a Se | W7 

Percent of total quantity 

Integrated producers----: 67.1: 58.2? : 46.3: §2.5 : 35.3 
Nonintegrated pro- 

ducers----- -<<===-====} 32.9 : 41.8 : 53.7 ; 47.5 : 64.7 

Petalenn-eno---n-on= 100.0: benad 100.0 : 100.0 : 100.0 


1) Woncaptive domestic sales olus exports. 

2/ U.S. producers submitting usable data accounted for 98.3 percent of net 
shipments of carbon steel wire rod in 1981 as reported by the American Tron & 
Steel Institute. 


Source: Compiled from data submitted in response to questionnaires of the 
U.S. International Trade Commission. 


Note.--Because of rounding, figures may not add to the totals shown. 
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Figure ..--Carbon steel wire rod: U.S. producers’ net shipments, by 
months, January 198]1-June 1982 
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Source: Compiled from data of the American Iron and Steel Institute. 
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Table 4.=--Carbon steel wire rod: U.S. producers' exports and total commercial 
shipments 1/, 1979-81, January-June 1981, and January-June 1982 


: » “Total : Ratio of 
Producers 
Per tod : exports : commercial : exports to 
shipments : shipments 
——- ~==-=-----§hort tons-------- : Percent 
197 Qa naw ee enn 2 en ee nen nn nnna} 26,443 : 2,766,191 : 1.9 
1 980-99 =n an = oe enn nnn een nena=; 246,495 : 2,772,629 : 8.9 
198 L-= - <= <2 enn nn nnn nnn enna} 84,126 : 2,874,321 : 2.9 
January-June-- : : 
198 1 - = = -- - -- 2 2 nnn enn nnn n n=} 18,728 : 1,544,927 : 1.2 
LGGQoccee-cceeeere= saaneeeesos=e : 10,844 : 1,027,590 : 1.1 


1/ Noncaptive domestic sales plus exports. 


Source: Compiled from data submitted in response to questionnaires of the 
U.S. International Trade Commission. 


Inventories 


The quantity of U.S. producers' end-of-period inventories of carbon steel 
wire rod fell by 9.8 percent from 1979 to 1980, but rose to 163,986 tons in 
1981, representing an increase of 3.6 percent over the 1980 level. In each of 
these years, however, end-of-period inventories were relatively stable as a 
share of U.S. producers' total shipments of carbon steel wire rod (3.3 percent 
in 1979, 3.5 percent in 1980, and 3.4 percent in 1981). Inventories, rose to 
4.9 percent of shipments in January-June 1982, when they totaled 171,172 tons 
(table 5). 


U.S. importers' end-of-period inventories are shown in table 6. The data 
show no inventortes of carbon steel wire rod from Belgium, Brazil, or Vene- 
zuela for 1979 and 1980 and declining inventories of carbon steel wire rod 
from France from 1979 to 1980. In 1981, however, U.S. importers reported 
significant inventories from Brazil and Belgium. Inventories from the four 
cited countries totaled 14,931 tons and represented 8.8 percent of the imports 
reported from these four countries. 
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Table 5.--Carbon steel wire rod: U.S. producers' end-of-period inventories 
and total shipments, 1/ 1979-81, January-June 1981, and January-June 1982 


Producers' ‘ Producers' matic of 
End of period ty : ‘inventories to 
nventories shipments 
shipments 
enecceces Short tonS-------=- : Percent 
L9[Qeeree scene eee ecccoeccceceseses : 175,497 : 5,386,953 : 3.3 
L9G <2 on nn cece enn enn coeeeecceses= : 158,296 : 4,537,926 : 3.5 
BGs coee---- ae eae ceneesrosessqese | 163,986 : 4,767,594 : 3.4 
June-- : 
196] a2 2-23 00 ono on enn nn eeeneenan=} 171,439 : 2,611,783 : 2/ 3.3 
1982-------------- eeenn--------- : 171,172 : 1,761,743 : 2/ 4.9 


1/ Total shipments include intraplant and intercompany transfers as well as 
total commercial shipments. 
2/ Based on annualized shipments. 


Source: Compiled from data submitted in response to questionnaires of the 
U.S. International Trade Commission. 
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Table 6.--Carbon steel wire rod: End-of-period inventories held by U.S. 
importers and imports by these firms, by specified sources, 1979-81, 
January-June 1981, and January-June 1982 


Importers’ Ratio of 
Source and period teematenten Imports :inventories to 
: imports 
SUSSs see =Short tons-------- : Percent 
Belgium: : : : 
OO. seceoeucceesccese padeeecece . kkk kkk: kkk 
TS SN eT kh kas kK 
1008 w caceccaneeseneesescocesese= . ae kK kkk 
January~June-- : t : 
198 1 concen eceecneescescecccace . kK kK kk 
1 ODO 2 nncccccccececcs anencceene} kkk kkk kkk 
Brazil : 
199Q<cnnecceceaccecece senecesane . kkk. kkk kA 
190G<<cccens-- aaeecenecocececeoea kkk kK ka 
IORS .n2ccncacccenacceenaceesceese} kkk kkk a 
January-June-- : : 
BOOS on cacccnceeccnacesenesesee) kkk kkk kk 
I9B Qo moncccccccccnccece aaeesce} kkk kee kk 
France: : : : 
$OPGeenccccnecesceeecesaces00sse} kkK kK kkk 
1980 “TTT rivrritetrtrrrrrrrrrrftfttt. : KKK : xKk* : KKK 
$OO8 wcwwnscscesesaseceesesssesce . kkk kkk kk 
January-June-- : : : 
99D) wonwcnccccnncesecesescnesa} ke. kkk kk 
$ORD nc ccccnccen 1400020 0000 c0080) kkk kK AKK 
Venezuela: 
DODD ce 00000 1400200020400008010000} kkk kkk kK 
1 GO Q = a 3 a = oo nse amnnmaes keke KKK; KKK 
$OD8 20 cn coescesesccescesece aeeee . kkk kK ka 
January-June-- : : 
9GRS wncecccnsnccencecescosance kkk kkk kk 
ey kK. kkk. 1/ aK 
Total, specified sources: ; : ~ 
1979------ Se eseeseseenecsocsese= : 7,894 : 136,895 : 5-8 
1980----------------- -----------: 4,485 : 130,135 : 3.4 
196 | nnn an oa on oo oo oe ===; 14,931 : 170,226 : 8.8 
January-June-- : : ; 
EDD § 2 nnn n on enn enone cn enena} 6,779 : 63,319 : 10.7 


1982----------~--.--------2-<0; 5,327 : 81,846 : 6.5 


1/ No imports in this period, hence, ratio is not applicable. 


Source: Compiled from dita submitted in response to questionnaires of the 
U.S. International Trade Commission. 
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Apparent U.S. consumption 


Apparent U.S. consumption of carbon steel wire rod, including captive 
consumption, declined sharply from 1979 to 1980, but recovered somewhat in 
1981 (table 7). Apparent U.S. consumption declined from 6.2 million tons in 
1979 to 5.4 million tons in 1981, or by 13 percent; consumption dropped by 
over 28 percent in the first half of 1982 as compared to that in the corres- 
ponding period of 1981. 


Apparent U.S. noncaptive consumption of carbon steel wire rod has 
followed a different trend from total U.S. consumption (table 8). Apparent 
U.S. noncaptive consumption declined from 3.6 million tons in 1979 to 3.3 
million tons in 1980, before recovering to 3.6 million tons in 1981. Such 
consumption, however, declined almost 27 percent from that in January-June of 
1981 to that in January-June 1982. 


Table 7.--Carbon steel wire rod: U.S. producers' total shipments, imports 
for consumption, exports, and apparent U.S. consumption, 1979-81, January- 
June 1981, and January-June 1982 


(In short tons) 


January-June-- 


Item "1979 * 1980 * 1981 


1981 - 1982 
U.S. producers' ship- : : : : 
GBREQ> co ccocceccecese 75,386,953 :4,537,926 :4,767,594 :2,611,783 : 1,761,743 
Imports for consump- : : : : : 

8 BGQecoeee se <s0sceseee >: 818,799 : 729,902 : 760,734 : 375,928 : 373,105 
Export 6 -<-----<- --<-----<--; 26,443 : 246,495 : 84,126 : 18,728 : 10 ,844 
Apparent U.S. consump- : : 

C1@R----------- sannaee |} 6,179,309 :5,021,333 :5,444,202 :2,968,983 : 2,124,004 


Source: U.S. producers’ total shipments and exports compiled from data 
submitted in response to questionnaires of the U.S. International Trade 
Commission; imports for consumption compiled from official statistics of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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Table 8.--Carbon steel wire rod: U.S. producers' commercial shipments, 
imports for consumption, exports, and apparent U.S. noncaptive 
consumption, 1979-81, January-June 1981, and January-June 1982 


(In short tons) 


Januar y-June-- 


Item * 1979 + 1980 * 1981 


1981 -— 1982 

U.S. producers' com- : : : : 

mercial shipments----:2,766,191 :2,772,629 :2,874,321 :1,544,927 : 1,027,590 
Imports for consump- : : : : $ 

t fon------------------: 818,799 : 729,902 : 760,734 : 375,928 : 373,105 
Exports-~---------------: 26,443 : 246,495 : 84,126 : 18,728 : 10 ,844 
Apparent noncaptive : : : : : 

consumption-------- ——— § 3,558,547 :3,256,036 :3,550,929 :1,902,127 : 1,389,851 


Source: U.S. producers’ commercial shipments and exports compiled from data 
submitted in response to questionnaires of the U.S. International Trade 
Commission; imports for consumption compiled from official statistics of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 


U.S. employment, wages, and productivity 


The average number of all persons employed in U.S. establishments 
producing carbon steel wire rod declined in each period under consideration, 
from 114,429 in 1979 to 75,127 in January-June 1982, or by 34.4 percent 
(table 9). The average number of production and related workers employed in 
the production of carbon steel wire rod also declined, from 10,284 to 4,703, 
or by 54.2 percent during the same period. The largest decline in each 
instance was from January-June 1981 to January-June 1982. 
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Table 9.--Average number of employees, total and production and related 
workers, in U.S. establishments producing carbon stee! wire rod, and 
hours worked by and hourly wages and total compensation 1/ paid to 
the latter, 1979-81, January-June 1981, and January-June 1982 


Januar y-June-- 


Item 


1979 


1980 


1981 


198] 


1982 


Average employment: 
All persons: 
Number -------------- : 
Percentage change---: 
Production and related: 
workers producing : 
carbon steel wire : 
rod: 
Number--- - ----------: 
Percentage change---: 
Hours worked by produc- : 
tion and related 
workers producing 
carbon steel wire 
rod: : 
Number----- thousands--: 
Percentage change----- : 
Hourly wages paid to 
production and related: 
workers producing 
carbon steel wire rod:: 
1,000 dollars--: 
Percentage change----- : 
Total compensation paid : 
to production and 
related workers pro- 
ducing carbon steel 
wire rod: : 
1,000 dollars--: 
Percentage change----- : 


114,429 


20,764 


234,781 : 


2/ 


303,053 : 


2/ 


94,349 ;: 
(17.5): 


8,221 : 
(20.1): 


16,111 : 
(22.4): 


200,937 : 
(14.4): 


266,555 : 
(12.0): 


90,746 


(3.8): 


7,497 


14,852 


203,421 
1.2 


274,719 
3.2 


(8.8): 


(7.8): 


111,445 : 


2/ 


149,904 
2/ 


4,703 
(33.5) 


5,502 
(33.1) 


76,723 
(31.2) 


106, 348 
(29.1) 


1/ Includes hourly wages, contributions to social security, and other 


employee benefits. 
2/ Not available. 


Source: 


Compiled from data submitted in response to questionnaires of the 
U.S. International Trade Commission. 
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The hours worked by production and related workers producing carbon steel 
wire rod followed a trend similar to that of employment, declining from 21 
million in 1979 to 15 million in 1981, or by 29 percent. 


Hourly wages paid to production and related workers followed a slightly 
different trend, declining from 1979 to 1980, but increasing slightly in 
1981. Hourly wages, however, plunged in January-June 1982 compared with those 
in the corresponding period of 1981, slipping by 31.2 percent. Hourly wages 
paid to production and related workers producing carbon steel wire rod 
accounted for an average of 75 percent of the total compensation paid to such 
workers. 


The productivity of the production and related workers in the carbon steel 
wire rod industry varies significantly from producer to producer; however, the 
trend is clearly upward (table 10). As mentioned earlier, it is extremely 
difficult for multiproduct producers to accurately account for personnel and 
materials devoted to carbon steel wire rod. Hence no attempt will be made to 
address productivity on a company by company basis, or on an integrated/ 
nonintegrated producer basis. 


Table 10.--Labor productivity, hourly wages, and unit labor costs in the 
production of carbon steel wire rod, 1979-81, January-June 1981, and 
January-June 1982 


January-June-- 


Item ' 1979 = * «1980 * (1981 


1981 ‘° 1982 

Labor productivity: : t : 

Pounds per hour-------: 514: 558 : 636: 606 : 708 

Percentage increase---: 1/ 8.6 : 14.0 : 1/ 16.8 
Hourly wages: 2/ 7 : ~ : 

Per hour -------------- : $14.44 : $16.54 : $18.50 : $18.23 : 19.33 

Percentage change--~---: 1/ : 14.5: 11.9 : 1/ : 6.0 
Unit labor costs: ' - : : ~ : 

Per ton--------------- : $57 : $59 : $58 : $60 : $55 


Percentage change---~-: 1/ : 3.5: (1.2): 1/ : (8.3) 


1/ Not available. 
2/ Hourly wages includes fringe benefits provided to production and related 
workers producing carbon steei wire rod. 


Source: Compiled from data submitted in response to questionnaires of the 
U.S. International Trade Commission. 


Labor productivity increased during the period under investigation by 
37.7 percent: the hourly cost of labor increased somewhat less at 33.9 
percent. This discrepency between the growth in productivity and growth in 
wages and fringe benefits, accompanied by a sharp decline in employment, 
effectuated the aggregate diminution in unit labor costs. 
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Financial experience of U.S. producers 


Overall establishment operations.--Twelve producers of carbon steel wire 
rod provided profit-and-loss data relative to the overall operations of the 
establishments or divisions within which such rod is produced. 1/ Total net 
sales by these producers increased from $17.6 billion in 1979 to $18.6 billion 
in 1981 (table 11). Im the aggregate, the 12 firms derived about 7 percent of 
the revenues of the overall establishment or division from the sale of carbon 
steel wire rod. 


The 12 firms sustained aggregate operating losses of $8 million in 1979, 
and $658 million in 1980, and reported a profit of $266 million in 1981. The 
results for January-June of 1982 were bleak, with an overall loss of over 
$0.5 billion. 


Operations on carbon steel wire rod.--The 12 firms which furnished 
profit-and-loss data accounted for about 90 percent of total U.S. producers' 
shipments of carbon steel wire rod in 1981. Their net sales of carbon steel 
wire rod dropped by 12 percent between 1979 and 1980 but recovered to 
$1.2 billion in 1981, nearly equalling the 1979 sales level (table 12). 


The 12 firms' aggregated operations of carbon steel wire rod were profit- 
able in 1979, but unprofitable for the remainder of the period under 
investigation. The integrated producers sustained significant losses in every 
period, losing as much as $56.8 million in 1980. In contrast, nonintegrated 
producers showed operating profits in every period, except for January-June 
1982, when they sustained operating losses of $4 million. The carbon steel 
wire rod industry recorded a ratio of net operating loss to net sales of 9.2 
percent in January-June 1982. 


The ratio of cost of goods sold to net sales rose from 95 percent in 1979 
to 101 percent in 1980, indicating that, in the aggregate, the 12 firms sold 
carbon stee! wire rod at less than the cost of production during 1980. In 
1981, the ratio of cost of goods sold to net sales declined to 98 percent, 
before once again rising to above 100 percent in January-June 1982. As a 
whole, the carbon steel wire rod operations of the minimills * * * were the 
most profitable operations of all; generally showing profits during 1979-81. 


Cash flow from operations.--Cash flow generated by integrated producers 
and nonintegrated producers from their operations producing carbon steel wire 
rod are shown in table 13. Cash flow from overall operations ranged from a 
low of ($9) million by the integrated producers in 1981 to a high of 
$52 million for the nonintegrated producers in 1979. 


1/* * *, 


‘table 11.--Profit-and-loss experience of 12 U.S. producers on the overall operations of their estab) ishments 
or divisions within which carbon steel wire rod is produced, by types of firms, accounting years 1979-81, 
January-June 1981, and January-June 1982 


General, : : . 
Sees ant : > Cost of Gross : selling, : a. mA A me Ratio of cost 
type of firm $ Bet sales ‘goods sold profit : Gas eaesem: profit ‘or (loss) to net’ guste ease 
$ $ : or (loss) : istrative : : ; to net sales 
or (loss) . sales 
: ; : ; expenses : : : 
§ SSSS55555 55555555 55585 Million dollars-------------------- $ seeeeno----- BRORER Oo Se<<cnceee 
1979: $ : : : ; : : 
Integrated producers---: 16,259 : 16,002 : 257 ;: 370 : (114): (0.7): 98.4 
Nonintegrated pio- : : : : : : : 
ducers-~--- Wan aneen=- : 1,366 : 1,213 : 152 : 47 : 106 : 7.8 : 88.8 
Total/Average------ : 17,625 : 17,215 : 409 : 417 : (8): (I7): 97.7 
1980: : : H : : : : 
Integrated producers---: 14,879 : 15,188 : (309): 361 : (690): (4.6): 102.1 > 
Nonintegrated pro- : : : : : : | 
ducers---~- wenann--n-; 1,262 : 1,181 : 81 : 49 : 32 : 2.5 ; 93.6 
Total /Average------ : 16,141 : 16,369 : (227): 430 : (658): (4.1): 101.4 
1981: $ : : ; : $ : 
Integrated producers---: 17,245 : 16,585 : 659 : 432 : 227 : 1.3: 96.2 
Nonintegrated pro- : : : : : : : 
ducerg--------------- : 1,316 : 1,229 ; 88 : 49 : 39 : 3.0: 93.4 
Total/Average------: 18,561 : (17,814 : 747 ; 481 : 266 : 1.4: 96.0 
January-June 1981: : : : : : : ; 
Integrated producers--~-: 9,118 : 8,895 : 222 : 215 : 7 3 O.1 : 97.6 
Nonintegrated pro- : : : : : : : 
ducer s§~--------------- : 692 : 636 : 57 : 25 : 31: 4.5: 91.9 
Total/Average------ >: 9,810: 9,531 : 279 : 240 ; 38 : 0.4 : 97.2 
January-June 1982: : : : : : : : 
Integrated producers---: 6,357 : 6,661 : (304): 225 : (530): (8.3): 104.8 
Nonintegrated pro- : : : : : : : 
ducer s--------------- : 488 : 500 ;: (13): 25 : (37): (7.6): 102.5 
Total/Average------: 6,845 : 7,161 : (317): 250 : (567): (8.3): 104.6 


1/7 Less than .05 percent. 
Source: Compiled from data submitted in response to questionnaires of the U.S. International Trade Commission. 


Note.--Because of rounding, figures may not add to the totals shown and percentages may not compute to the totals 
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jable IZ. --Protiteand=loes experience of 12 U.S. producers on their operations producing carbon steel wire rod, 
by types of Cleme, accounting years 1979-81, January-June 1981, and January-June 1982 


(2.2 a — ee = 


| General, : 
‘ 0 t 
Year and ' Cost of Crees 1 eolling, | ) a ™...J “grotae' ance & cam 
, | Net sales | profit | and ad@in=: aa . ‘ : of goods sold 
oe ae {Grete cnee or (lose) | latrative | protie or (loss) to = to net sales 
, : ' of (loss) — wales 
ee — ‘* atin u expenses ' ; , ' 
5 a DER EEGD BRRREER@SSSSeSesceecesesesn § SoesoessesseBseggs ooseceesese= 
ivy : : : t ; : 
integrated producers : 802.7 ; 801.0 ; 1.7 3 21.6 : (19.9): (2.5): 99.8 
Nonifntegrated pro : i : t : : : 
ducers : 55.5 ; 396.1 | 59.3 21.6 : 7.8 ; 8.3; _ 87.0 
Total / Average ~s T2587 TSF. 61.0: 43.7 17.3 3 ~~ Ley —*9S.T 
iveu : : ; : : : : 
integrated producers 678.6 ; 715.7 : (37.1): 19.8 : (56.8): (8.4): 105.5 
Nonintegrated pro : : t t : ; 
ducers eet | 434.6 : 410.2 ; 24.4 | 21.5 : 2.9 ; U.7 ; 94.4 ~ 
Total /Average- s ANNG A? “Ts. (12.6): 41.3; (53.9): (4.8): 101.1 1 
19Ba: : ; : ; : : t~ 
Integrated producers 694.6 : n7.5 3 (22.9): 21.4 : (44.3): (6.4): 103.3 ad 
Nonintegiated pro ‘ : : : : : ; 
ducets 532.7 | 490.6 ;: 42.1 : 23.3: 18.9 ; 3.5 ; 92.1 
Tutai/Average -----: 1,227.3: 1,208.1 ; 19.2 : 44.7 : (735-3): (2.1). «BG 
January-June i961; : : ; ; : : ; 
integrated producers <<: 365.5 : 400.2 ; (14.3): 11.5 3 (25.68): (6.7): 103.7 
Nonintegtated pro : : : ; : ; 
ducete ; 263.7 : 243.9 : 19.9 : 1.2 : 6.6 ; ee 3.3: 92.5 
fotal /Average- rn) 644.0 : 5.5 22.6 : (17.2) (2.6): 99.2 
januaty June 19862: — ; ; ; ; : : 
' tegrated producere~-~-: 226.5 : 253.4 : (26.9): 9.4 ; (36.2): (16.0); 111.9 
No. ') egrated pro : : ; ; : ; : 
ducers ~-= 208.8 200.7 ; 6.1 : 12.0 : (4.0); (1.9): 96.1 
Total /Avetage : 435.3 : 454.1 : (18.8): 21.4 ;: (40.2): (9.2): 104.3 
“Source: Compiled trom data submitted in response to questionnaires of the U.S. Taternatlonal Trade Commission. 


Note.--Because of rounding, Cigures gay not add to the totals shown and percentages gay not compute to the totals 
shown. 
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Table 13.=--Cash flow for 1] U.S. producers' operations productng carbon 
stee! wire rod, by types of firms, accounting years 1979-81 


(In thousands of dollars) 


Item ‘1979 * 1980S 1981 

Integrated producers: 
Net operating profic or (1088 )--------------; 6,598 : (18,894): €23,129) 
Depreciation and amortization-<-<---<--<-++--=-: 11,397 : 12,282 : 13,905 
Cash flow 1]/-------<-<-----95-----<---- eos} 17,995 : (6,612): (9,224) 

Nonintegrated producers: ' ; 
Net operating profit or (1088 )---------<-----; 37,779 : 2,913 : 18,786 
Depreciation and amorti zation--<-----<--<---<--: 13,946 : 14,686 : 18,863 
Cash flOWe-------------------------- sa<-<- 51,725 : 17,599 : 37,649 
Total cash flow-------------------------: 69,720 : 10,987 : 28,425 


~ 1/ Cash flow ts understated to the extent that | large producer did not 
supply depreciation and amortization data. 


Source: Compiled from data submitted in response to questionnaires of the 
U.S. International Trade Commission. 


Investment in productive facilities.--Ten firms supplied data relative to 
their investment in productive facilities during 1979-81. The ten firms' 
investment, valued at cost, in facilities used in the production of carbon 
steel wire rod increased by $64 million during 1979-81 (table 14). The book 
value of such assets increased by $26 million. The relationship of operating 
profit or loss to investment in productive facilities, whether valued at 
original cost or book value, generally followed the same trend as did the 
ratio of such profits to net sales, that is, the ratios declined from a high 
in 1979 to a low in 1980, and recovered somewhat in 1981. 


Table 14.--Investment in productive facilities by 10 U.S. producers of carbon 
steel wire rod, as of the end of accounting years 1979-81 


Item ‘1979 * 1980 * Ss 1981 

Original cost-------------~-----1,000 dollars--: 441,518 : 475,813 : 505,822 
Book value-----------~-----~------------do----: 255,195 : 275,586 : 281,214 
Operating profit or (loss)--------------do----: 43,294 : (15,556): (4,035) 
Ratio of operating profit or (loss) to-- : : 

Net sales ----------- --------------percent--: 5.1 (2.0): (0.4) 

Original co8t---- -----~----------------d0----; 9.8: (3.3): (0.8) 

Book value----------------------------¢@9----; 17.0 (5.6): (1.4) 


Source: Compiled from data submitted in response to questionnaires of the 
U.S. International Trade Commission. 
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Capital expenditures.--Fourteen firms supplied data relative to their 
expenditures during 1979-81 for land, buildings, machinery, and equipment used 
in the production of carbon steel wire rod. As shown in the following 


tabulation, their aggregate capital expenditures rose from $16 million in 1979 
to $40 million in 1981: 


Capital expenditures 
(1,000 dollars) 


1979------------------------ 15,804 
1980------- ----------------- 37,747 
1981------------------------ 39,723 


Research and development expenses.--Only six producers supplied research 
and development expenses relative to their carbon steel wire rod operations 
during 1979-81. Such expenses are presented in the following tabulation: 


Research and development 
expenses 
(1,000 dollars) 


1979 m2 on en ee we ewne kK 
198Q << ~ = oo nn ns 2 we kok ke 
199 ] ------ ~~ +2220 0 eee kK 


The Question of Threat of Material Ir jurv 


U.S. importers' inventories 


In January-June 1982, U.S. importers reported significant inventories of 
carbon steel wire rod only from Brazil. Inventories from all countries 
subject to these investigations, along with their ratio to imports of 
reporting firms, by countries, are shown in the following tabulation: 1/ 


Ratio of inventories 


Inventories to imports 
Country (short tons) (percent ) 
Belgium---- ---~------- kkk kK 
Brazil------~--------- kkk ka 
France--------------- kkk kk 
Venezue la------------ kkK ke K 
Total ------------ kkk RK 


1/ Complete data on importers' inventories during 1979-81, January-June 
1981, and January-June 1982, are presented in table 6. 
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Capacity of foreign producers to generate exports and the availability of 
export markets other than the United States 


Production of raw steel in Belgium, Brazil, France, and Venezuela totaled 
53.9 million tons in 1981, or about 7 percent of total world production. 
Production of raw steel by country is shown in the following tabulation. 


Production 1/ 


Country (million tons) 
Gs igiygarcss<cccee=---- 13.6 
Braz i)]---------------- 14.6 
PRERSE* ooo eee reeeesre= 23.5 
Venesuela--<---------- 2.2 
FOUL eceeeeeeeeee- 53.9 


1/ Source: World Steel in Figures, 1982, International Iron & Steel 
Institute, 1982. 


Belgium 


Belgium was the 5th largest producer of raw steel in the European 
Community and the \Sth largest in the world in 1981, with total production of 
13.6 million tons. The Belgian steel industry has undergone consolidation and 
increased Government equity participation in recent years. As a result of an 
extensive consolidation of independent steel producers, the Belgian steel 
industry is now dominated by the integrated Cockerill-Sambre, which was formed 
in mid-1981 by a merger of Cockerill and Hainaut-Sambre, the nation's two 
largest steelmakers. 


Cockerill-Sambre is the largest of the wire rod producers in Belgium, 
accounting for over half the wire rod production in 1981. The other Belgian 
producer of wire rod is Usines Gustave Boel, SA, a company which specializes 
in the manufacture of small diameter wire rod. 


Production of carbon steel wire rod in Belgium declined throughout 
1979-81 (table 15) from * * * tons in 1979 to * * * tons in 1981, or by 10 
percent. Concurrently, the capacity of firms in Belgium to produce carbon 
steel wire rod increased from * * * million tons to * * * million tons, or by 
10 percent. Thus, the capacity utilization of producers of carbon steel wire 
rod declined from * * * percent in 1979 to * * * percent in 1981. Total 
exports of carbon steel wire rod from Belgium accounted for an average of 41 
percent of production and decreased from * * * tons in 1979 to * * * tons in 
1980, and declined further to * * * tons in 1981. Exports of carbon steel 
wire rod to the United States accounted for 10 percent of total exports from 
Belgium in 1979, 4 percent in 1980, and 7 percent in 1981. 
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Table 15.--Carbon steel wire rod: Belgium's production, capacity, capacity 
utilization, and exports, 1979-81, January-June 1981, and January-June 1982 


Januar y~June-- 


Item * 1979 * 1980 ‘* 1981 


1981 ' 1982 
Production 
1,000 short tons--: aaK KKK ; Kak 1/ 1/ 
Capacity---------- do-----: aKK KEK ; KKK ; T/ T/ 
Capacity utilization : : ~ : ~ 
percent--: EK; RRR ; REE ; 1/ : 1/ 
Exports to-- ~ ~ 
United States- : : 
1,000 short tons--: KK; kkk ; kkk; 1/ : 1/ 
European Community ~ 
Countries-----do----: KKK ; KK ; Kk L/ : 1/ 
All other countries ~~ ~ 
do----: kkk. kkk kkk. 1/ : 
Total--------- do----: KKK ; KKK ; KKK; 1/ : 1/ 


1/ Not available. 


Source: Compiled from data obtained from U.S. Embassy, Brussels. 


Brazil 


The Brazilian steel industry produced 14.6 million tons of raw steel in 
1981, ranking 13th among world steel-producing countries. This represented a 
14-percent decrease from production in 1980, when Brazil ranked 10th among 
world steel producers. 


Although there are reportedly 14 firms in Brazil which produced carbon 
steel wire rod, 2 companies accounted for the bulk of the wire rod produced in 
1981. These companies are COSIGUA and Belgo Mineira, 1/ with reported steel- 
making capacities of * * * and * * * tons per year, respectively. 


The Brazilian Government has pursued a Jong-term policy of expansion of 
the Brazilian steel wire rod industry. Additional carbon steel wire rod 
productive capability is scheduled for 1982, when Siderurgica FI-EL and Mendes 
Junior will be expanding their capacities by 275,000 tons and 700,000 tons, 
respectively. 2/ 


Production of carbon steel wire rod in Brazil increased signif ix ly in 
1980, but declined in 1981 (table 16). Production increased from 1.3 million 
tons in 1979 to 1.7 million tons in 1980, or by 31 percent. However, 
production then declined to 1.4 million tons in 1981, or by 18 percent. The 


. Belgo Mineira is wholly owned by the integrated Luxembourg steel producer 
ARBED. 


2/ Metal Bulletin, Aug. 19 1980, and Department of Commerce, “Brazil 
Government Assistance to Plate Producers,” Nov. 11, 1981. 
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Table 16.--Carbon steel wire rod: Brazil's production, capacity, capacity 
utilization, and exports, 1979-81, January-June 1981, and January- 
June 1982 


January-June-- 


Item ' 1979 * 1980 ‘ {981 , 
: : 1981 ° 1982 


Production--- : : : 
1,000 short tons--: 1,283 : 1,675 : 1,371 : 644 : 750 
Capacity----------do----: 1 / 2,039 : 1,958 : 979 : 850 
Capacity utilization ~ ; ; 
percent--: 1/ 82.1 : 70.0 : 65.8 : 88.2 

Exports to-- ~ : 

United States- : : 
1,000 short tons--: 3: 0: 50 : 37: 26 

All other countries : : : 
do----: 29 : 14: 107 : 52 : 37 


Total---------do----: 32 : 14 : 157 : 89 : 63 


1/ Not available. 


Source: Compiled from data obtained from U.S. Embassy, Rio de Janeiro. 


capacity of firms in Brazil to produce carbon steel wire rod declined 
slightly, by 4 percent from 1980 to 1981. The capacity utilization of 
producers in Brazil declined from 82 percent in 1980 to 70 percent in 1981. 
Total exports of wire rod from Brazil increased sharply in 1981, accounting 
for 11 percent of total Brazilian production. Exports to the United States 
accounted for 32 percent of total exports from Brazil in 1981. 


France 


France was the third largest producer of raw steel in the European 
Community (and seventh in the world) in 1981, with total production of 23.5 
. million tons in that year. France's steel industry has undergone continued 
consolidation and rationalization in recent years, with the result that it is 
now dominated by two major groups, Usinor and Sacilor, both of which produce 
carbon steel wire rod in their own facilities and through acquired 
subsidiaries. On November 27, 1981, both Usinor and Sacilor were nationalized 


by the French Government. 


O= the two groups, Usinor is the larger, with a reported steelmaking 
capacity in 1981 of 12.5 million tons, which represents a 23-percent decline 
‘n such capacity from 1977. Usinor's capacity is projected to increase 
marginally in 1982, and then remain constant at about 12.9 million tons 
through 1984. 

Sacilor maintained a reported steelmaking capacity of 4.4 million tons in 
1981, which represents a 20-percent decline from that in 1977. Like Usinor, 
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Sacilor's capacity is projected to increase marginally by the end of 1982, 
then remain stable. Also like its counterpart, Sacilor will concentrate on 
closing down antiquated facilities and expanding and modernizing others, which 
should result in a more efficient, competitive steel group with a capacity 
equal to or slightly less then late-1970's levels. 


Another major producer of wire rod in France is Normandie, which was 
formed by merger on Jan. 1, 1982, and on June 1, 1982, became owner of the 
steelmaking facilities known as Societe Metallurgique et Navale Dunkerque- 
Normandie. Normandie has a raw steelmaking capacity of 1.3 million tons, and 
produced over 500,000 tons of wire rod in 1981. 


Normandie, formerly a private sector steelworks, has now come under joint 
control by Usinor and Sacilor, and although not legally merged, ali three 
companies are to be directed by a coordinating committee of the French 
Government. 1/ 


Together, the Usinor--Sacilor-Normandie Group will constitute Europe's 
largest steel producer, with a combined raw steel capacity of over 18 million 
tons per year. The group wil! also rank as the largest European producer of 
wire rod, with an estimated 3.5 million tons of capacity in 1984 (or 16 
percent of total European Community wire rod capacity). 2/ 


Production of carbon steel wire rod in France declined each year during 
1979-81 from 2.9 million tons in 1979 to 2.6 million tons in 1981, or by 9 
percent (table 17). The capacity to produce carbon steel wire rod in France 
has also declined--from 3.8 million tons in 1979 to 3.5 million tons jin 1981, 
or by 8 percent. The capacity utilization of producers in France was 76 
percent in 1981. Exports of carbon steel wire rod from France consistently 
accounted for about 40 percent of production in France. Exports from France 
declined from 1.2 million tons in 1979 to 1.0 million tons in 1981, or by 11 
percent. Exports to the United States declined from 116,000 tons in 1979 to 
95,000 tons in 1980 and remained the same in 1981. However, such exports 
increased sharply between January-June 1981 and January-June 1982. Exports of 
carbon steel wire rod to the United States accounted for 9 percent of total 
exports from France in 1981, and 11 percent of total exports in the 
January-June 1982. 


1/ Metal Bulletin, “France Sets Up EEC's Biggest Steelmaker,” Apr. 6, 1982. 
2/ Ibid., “State May Control French Mills-EEC, Apr. 23, 1982. 
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Table 17.--Carbon steel wire rod: France's production, capacity, capacity 
utilization, and exports, 1979-81, January-June 1981, and January- 
June 1982 


Januar y~-June-- 


Ttem ‘1979 * «1980 * 198] 


1981 ' 1982 
Production--- : : : $ : 

1,000 short tons--: 2,899 : 2,797 : 2,647 : 1,294 ; 1,253 
Capacity----------do----: 3,813 : 3,472 : 3,499 : 1,764 : 1,764 
Capacity utilization : : : 

percent--: 76.0 : 80.6 : 75.6 : 73.4 : 71.0 
Exports to-- : : : : : 
United States- : : : : 
1,000 short tons--: 116 : 95: 95: 30 : 51 
European Community : : : : 
Countries---- -do----: 566 : 583 : 580 : 1/ : 1/ 
All other countries : : : ~ } ~ 
do----: 494 ; 438 : 365 : 1/ : 1/ 
Total ---------do----: 1,175 : 1,116 : 1,040 : 530 : 458 


Source: Compiled from data obtained from U.S. Embassy, Paris. 


Venezuela 


The Venezuelan steel industry produced 2.2 million tons of raw steel in 
1981, which placed it 34th among the world's steel-producing countries. The 
only producer of carbon steel wire rod in Venezuela is the state-owned 
enterprise--SIDOR. 


SIDOR'S recent “Plan IV" capacity expansion program is an element of 
Venezuela's industrialization program, which is built around a modern steel 
industry. By the end of the 1980's, the national plan envisages Venezuela as 
a heavy net exporter of raw steel and semifinished and finished products. 1/ 
For the present, however, SIDOR's capacity to produce wire rod is no more than 
80 percent of Venezuela's requirements. 2/ Consequently, Venezuela remains a 
net importer of carbon steel wire rod. _ 


SIDOR's production of carbon steel wire rod grew each year during 1979-81 
(table 18), increasing from * * * tons in 1979 to * * * tons in 1981. 
Production capacity, on the other hand, has remained fairly stable, at 
about * * * tons. SIDOR's capacity utilization has increased from * * * 
percent in 1979 to * * * percent in 1981. Total exports from Venezuela 
declined from * * * tons in 1980 to * * * tons in 1981, or by 43 percent. In 
contrast, exports to the United States have increased significantly. However, 
counsel for SIDOR states that these exports consisted of a “one-time excess 


1/ See transcript of the conference in the preliminary phase of this 
investigation, p. 149. 
2/ Ibid. 
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Table 18.--Carbon steel wire rod: Venezuela's production, capacity, capacity 
utilization, and exports, 1979-81, January-June 1981, and January-June 1982 


January-June-- 


Item ‘1979 «= * «1980 * «1981 : 
i981 = 1982 
Production--- : 

1,000 short tons--: wae; KKK KKK; KKK ; kK 
Capacity sanoce «--=—=—dQ----: kkk kkk ; akk akKk kkk 
Capacity utiltzation ; 

percent--: KKK ; KKK; kkk; kke kk 
Exports to-- 
United States- : : 
1,000 short tons--: KKK; KKK; kkk ; KK; kkk 
All other countries : ¢ : : 
do----: ak ‘ kkk : kK : kK : kkk 
Total eo oe a an as as a oes do----: aKk* : kkk : xk* : K*K* : kkk 


1/ Not available. 

Source: Compiled from data obtained from the U.S. Embassy, Caracas. 
inventory disposal created through extraordinary sales by foreign producers 
into Venezuela" and further that "“SIDOR has no intention or capability of 


selling wire rod to any user which may import it into the United States in the 
range of the foreseeable future." 1/ 


The Question of the Causa. “lationship Between Subsidized 
or Dumped Imports and the Alleged Injury 


U.S. imports 


The quantity of U.S. imports of carbon steel wire rod from all sources 
declined from 1979 to 1980, but increased in 1981 (table 19). U.S. imports 
declined slightly from 375,928 tons in January-June 1981 to 373,105 tons in 
the first half of 1982. The value of total U.S. imports followed a similar 
trend, although the increase in 1981 was relatively greater. The total value 
of U.S. imports increased from $260 million in 1979 to $264 million in 1981, 
or by 1.3 percent. The value of imports in January-June 1982 was 1.2 percent 
below that in January-June 1981. 


1/ See letter addressed to Chairman Alberger dated Mar. 2, 1982. 


NT 
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Table 19.--Carbon steel wire rod: U.S. imports for consumption, by principal 
sources, 1979-81, January-June 1981, and January-June 1982 


' . : January-June-- 
Source " 1979 = 1980 ° 1981 


1981 ‘* 1982 


Quantity (short tons) 


Canada~~-------------: 310,572 : 355,583 : 314,599 : 199,315 : 119,599 


Japan----------------: 264,103 : 198,055 : 167,390 : 68,143 : 68 , 668 
France ---------------: 98,267 : 93,138 : 101,921 : 44,291 : 58,290 
Brazil--------------- : 33: 0: 32,579 : 0; 69,199 
United Kingdom-------: 10,678 : 711 : 29,089 : 6,389 : 5,388 
Venezue la------------: 0: 4,461 : 25,443 : 21,026 : 0 
Belgium--~------ ------ : 30,697 : 20,012 : 21,547 : 11,589 : 6,703 
Argent ina------------ : 0: 0: 21,167 : 0: 6,761 

Republic of South : : : $ : 
Af rica------------- : 13,503 : 17,642 : 17,991 : 17,337 : 1,470 
All other------------ : 90,945 : 40,300 : 29,008 : 7,838 : 37,027 
Total------------: 818,799 : 729,902 : 760,734 : 375,928 : 373,105 

; Value (1,000 dollars) 1/ 

Canada --~---~----------: 91,191 : 109,203 : 102,351 : 65,119 : 40,014 
Japanq--<--<------------ : 92,566 : 71,194 : 67,668 : 26,901 : 27,454 
France------ ---------: 30,525 : 28,387 : 33,357 : 14,154 : 18,224 
Brazil--------------- : 10 : - 3 10,553 : 0: 21,757 
United Kingdom--------: 3,754 : 289 : 11,875 : 2,908 : 2,499 
Venezue la------~-----: - 3 1,445 : 7,986 : 6,728 : 0 
Belgium--------------: 9,141 : 6,014 : 6,749 : 3,572 : 2,187 
Argent 1na------------: - 3 - 3 7,063 : - 3 1,680 

Republic of South : $ : : 
Af rica-----------~--: 4,167 : 5,614 : 5,959 : 5,705 : 603 
All other------------: 28,723 : 13,301 : 10,003 : 2,967 : 12,077 
Total-------~-----: 260,079 : 235,447 : 263,564 : 128,054 : 16,495 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 19.--Carbon steel wire rod: U.S. imports for consumption, by principal 
sources, 1979-81, January-June 1981, and January-June 1982--Cont inued 


Januar y-June-- 


Source * 1979 * 1980 * 1981 /, 
1981 * 1982 


Unit value (per short ton) 


Canada---<-----""-"----: $294 : $307 : $325 : $327 : $335 


Japan--------~-------- : 350 : 359 : 404 : 395 : 400 
France--------------- : 311: 305 : 327 : 320 : 313 
Brazil--------------- : 307 : - 3 324 : -: 314 
United Kingdom-------: 352 : 407 : 408 : 455 : 464 
Venezue la~----------- : - 3 324 : 314 : 320 : - 
Belg ium----~---------- : 298 : 301 : 313 : 308 : 326 
Argentina------------: - 3 - 3 334 : - 3 248 
Republic of South : : : : : 

Af rica------------- : 309 : 318 : 331: 329 : 410 
All other------- <—-==3 316 : 330 : 345 : 378 : 326 
Average-------------- : 318 : 323 : 346 : 341 : 339 


Percent of total quantity 


Canada-----~----------: 37.9 : 48.7 : 41.4 : 53.0 : 32.1 
Japan@-<-<--<------------; 32.3 : 27.1: 22.0 : 18.2 : 18.4 
France---------------: 12.0 : 12.8 : 13.4 : 11.8 : 15.6 
Brazil--------------- > 2/ : - 3 4.3: -: 18.5 
United Kingdom-------: 1.3 : ol : 3.8 : 1.7: 1.4 
Venezue]la------------ : - 3 6 : 3.3: 5.6: ~ 
Belgium----~----- <---- : 3.7 : 2.7 : 2.8 : 3.1 : 1.8 
Argentina-----------~: - 3 - 3 2.8 : - 3 1.8 
Republic of South : 
Af rica-------------: 1.6 2.4 2.4: 4.6 4 
All other------------: 11.1 5.5 3.8 2.1 9.9 
Total------------: 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


1/ Landed, duty-paid value. 
2/ Less than 0.05 percent. 


Source: Compiled from official statistics of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. 


Note. Because of rounding, figures may not add to the totals shown. 
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Imports of carbon steel wire rod from Belgium declined from 30,697 tons 
in 1979 to 21,547, tons in 1981, and fell even further, from 11,589 tons in 
January-June 1981 to 6,703 tons in January-June 1982. Imports of carbon steel 
wire rod from Belgium have comprised less than 4 percent of imports from all 
countries during the period under investigation. 


Imports of carbon steel wire rod from Brazil have been sporadic, reported 
only in 1979, July-December 1981, and January-June 1982. During these periods, 
such imports comprised less than 0.05 percent, 4.3 percent, and 18.5 percent 
of total imports, respectively. 


Imports of carbon steel wire rod from France increased as a share of 
total U.S. imports from 12 percent in 1979 to 15.6 percent in January-June 
1982. Imports from France increased from 98,267 tons in 1979 to 101,921 tons 
in 1981, or by 3.7 percent, and then increased by 31.6 percent from 
January-June 1981 to the corresponding period of 1982. 


No imports of carbon steel wire rod were reported from Venezuela in 
1979. However, imports from Venezuela increased from 4,461 tons in 1980 to 
25,443 tons in 198°. Imports from Venezuela accounted for 0.6 percent of 
total U.S. imports in 1980 and 3.3 percent in 1981. No imports from Venezuela 
were reported for January-June 1982. 


On a cumulated basis, imports from the four countries subject to the 
Commission's investigation increased from 1979 to 1981 by 40.7 percent. Such 
imports increased by 74.5 percent between January-June 1981 and January-June 
1982 (table 20). 


Monthly imports from Belgium, Brazil, France, and Venezuela have been 
cumulated and are shown in figure 2 for 1981 and the first half of 1982. 
Imports from the cited countries in 1982 were greater than imports reported in 
1981 in four out of six months. 


Market penetration of imports 


As a share of total apparent U.S. consumption (including captive consump- 
tion), U.S. imports of carbon steel wire rod from all sources increased from 
13.3 percent in 1979 to 17.6 percent in January-June 1982 (table 20). As a 
share of apparent U.S. noncaptive consumption, such imports increased during 
the same period from 23.0 to 26.8 percent. 


Imports of carbon steel wire rod from Belgium declined both as a share of 
apparent U.S. consumption and as a share of apparent U.S. noncaptive 
consumption during 1979-81. Imports from Belgium accounted for 0.5 percent of 
U.S. consumption in 1979 and 0.3 percent in January-June 1982. 


Imports of carbon steel wire rod from Brazil were insignificant or 
nonexistent in 1979 and 1980. In 1981, imports from Brazil accounted for 0.6 
percent of apparent U.S. consumption and 0.9 percent of apparent U.S. 
noncaptive consumption; this figure rose to 3.3 percent of U.S. consumption 
and 5.0 percent of noncaptive consumption in January-June 1982. 
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Table 20.--Carbon steel wire rod: U.S. imports for consumption by selected 
sources, 1979-81, January-June 1981, and January-June 1982 


January-June-- 


Source * 1979 * 1980 * 1981 : 
' ' 1981 ‘ 1982 


Quantity (short tons) 


20,012 : 


21,547 : 


11,589 : 


Belgium---------------; 30,697 : 6,703 
Brazil----------------; 33: 0: 32,579 : 0: 69,199 
France ----------------; 98,267 : 93,138 : 101,921 : 44,291 : 58,290 
Venezue la------------- : 0 4,461 : 25,443 : 21,026 : 0 
Subtotal---------- :128,997 : 117,611 : 181,490 : 76,906 : 134,192 
Argent ina------------- : 0: 0: 21,167 : 0: 6,761 
Republic of South : $ : : 
Af rica-------------- : 13,503 : 17,642 : 17,991 : 17,337 : 1,470 
Subtotal---------- °142,500 : 135,253 : 220,648 : 94,243 : 142,423 
All other------------- :676,299 : 594,649 : 540,085 : 281,685 : 230 ,682 
Total------------- :818,799 729,902 : 760,734 : 375,928 : 373,105 
: ‘Ratio of imports to apparent 
U.S. consumption (percent) 
Belgium--------------- : 0.5: 0.4 0.4 : 0.4 : 0.3 
Brazil----------------; 1/ : -;3 0.6: -: 3.3 
France----------------; ~ 1.6 1.9: 1.9 : 1.5: 2.7 
Venezuela--~----------- : - 3 -l: 5! -J: - 
Subtotal---------- : 2.1 2.3 3.3 : 2.6: 6.3 
Argentina------------- $ - - 4: -: 3 
Republic of South : : : : 
Africa-------------- : 2: 4: 4: 
Subtotal----------;: 2.3: 2./7 : 4.1: 
All other------------- : 10.9 : 11.8 : 9.9 ; 
Total ------------- : 13.3 : 14.5 : 14.0 : 


See footnote at end of table. 
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Table 20.=-Carbon steel wire rod; U.S. imports for consumption by selected 
sources, 1979-81, January-June 1981, and January-June 1982--Continued 


January=June=- 
Source / 1979 ° 1980 ~ 1981 ° . 
1981 1982 
Katto of Tmports to apparent U.S. non- 
. captive consumption (percent) 
Belgium--- oe | 0.9 : 0.6 : 0.6 : 0.6 0.5 
Brazil- ee | = 3 9 : - 5.0 
France ---<<<--<-<-<-<<<<<-; 2.8 : 2.9 : 2.9 ; 2.3: 4.2 
Venezue la-<<--<-<<---<<-; - | lL: 7 1.1 ; - 
Subtotal ----------; 3.6 : 3.6 : 5.1: 4.0 5.7 
Argent ina-<<<<<<<<<<<--; - 3 - § 0.6: - | 
Republic of South : : 
Af ri ca--------------; 4 : 5: 5 3 9: 1 
Subtotal ---------- 4.0 : 4.2: 6.2: 5.0: 16.2 
All other-------------; 19.0 : 18.3 : 15.2 14.8 : 16 .6 
Total-------------; <0 Tt 7.8) WT TT T6.8 


1/ Less than 0.05 percent. 


Source: Compiled from data submitted in response to questionnaires of the 
U.S. International Trade Commission, official statistics of the U.S. 
Department of Commerc: , and AISI data. 


Note.--Because of rounding, figures may not add to the totals shown. 
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Figure 2.-- Carbon steel wire rod: U.S, imports for consumption from selected 
sources, by months, January 1981-June 1982 
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Source: Data compiled from official statistics of the U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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Imports of carbon stee! wire rod from France increased their share of 
apparent U.S. consumption and apparent U.S. noncaptive consumption from 1979 
to January-June 1982. As a share of total apparent U.S. consumption, imports 
from France increased from 1.6 percent in 1979 to 1.9 percent in 1981, As a 
share of apparent U.S. noncaptive consumption, imports from France increased 
from 2.8 percent in 1979 to 2.9 percent in 1981. In 1981, subsidized French 
imports comprised 0.8 percert of total apparent U.S. consumption and 1.3 
percent of apparent U.S. noncaptive consumption. In January-June 1982, 
subsidized French imports accounted for 2.2 percent of total apparent U.S. 
consumption and 3.3 percent of apparent U.S. noncaptive consumption. 


Imports of carbon steel wire rod from Venezuela increased as a share of 
both apparent U.S. consumption and apparent U.S. noncaptive consumption during 
1979-81. There have been no imports of carbon steel wire rod from Venezuela 
since 1981]. 


On a cumulated basis, imports of carbon steel wire rod from all four 
countries increased their U.S. market penetration each year during 1979-81, 
both as a share of total apparent U.S. consumption (2.1 percent in 1979 to 3.3 
percent in 1981), and us a share of apparent noncaptive consumption (3.6 
percent to 5.1 percent). 


Monthly data on U.S. producers’ net shipments and on U.S. imports from 
selected sources are presented together in figure 3. “Selected sources” 
represent the aggregated imports from Belgium, Brazil, France, and Venezuela. 
“Net shipments" represents U.S. producers’ net shipments as reported by AISI. 
Figure 4 illustrates the same data presented on a quarterly basis, but 
additionally includes data for imports from all coun 


Prices 


Demand for carbon steel wire rod is dependent on the demand for wire and 
wire products drawn or .ibricated from the rod. Such products include 
fencing, wire reinforcing mesh, welding rod, nails, bolts, springs, and other 
articles used in construction and manufacturing. Demand for many of these 
articles has been adversely affected by the recessionary period that began in 
the last half of 1981. It is reported that, although all geographical areas 
have not suffered either simultaneously or to an equal extent from the 
recession, even once thriving markets have more recently shown declines in 
denand for wire rod products. Wire drawers report that their sales have 
declined since July-September 1981 by as much as 50 percent and that both they 
and their customers are experiencing increased competition from foreign 
suppliers of wire and wire products. 1/ Accordingly, there is in- 
creased competition for the lower volume of business at all levels of 
distribution and increasing downward pressure on transaction prices of wire 
rod. 


|/ See “Lost Sales” section of this report. 
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Figure 3.--Carbon steel wire rod: U.S. producers’ net shipments and imports from selected 
sources, by months, January 198l-June 1982 
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Figure 4,.--Carbon steel wire rod: U.S. producers’ net shipments and imports from 
selected sources and from all sources, by quarters, January 1981l- 
June 1982 
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Prices of wire rod are generally quoted by producers based on established 
list prices. Such prices are calculated from a base price set for a 
particular standard type and quality rod with additional charges for different 
carbon content, temper, surface characteristics, impurity level, or other 
physical and chemical specifications. 1/ Such extra charges are genevally 
based on the cost of producing wire rod to meet customer requirements. It is 
reported by producers that in times of more intense competition the premiums 
attached to the extra processing are often subject to negotiation in any sales 
arrangement, resulting in downward price adjustment. Producers state that, 
beginning in late 1981 and continuing into 1982, wire rod falling within wide 
ranges of specifications has been sold for essentially the same price owing to 
competition for fewer orders in the marketplace. Producers allege that a 
significant portion of this competition results from offerings in U.S. markets 
of wire rod originating in the countries subject to these investigations. 


Transaction prices of wire rod are also affected by the relative location 
of suppliers to their customers. Freight costs are generally charged to the 
customer's account, or are paid directly by the customer. However, it is 
common, particularly during periods of slack demand, for producers to offer 
allowances for certain freight costs. This practice, known as freight equali- 
zation, provides that a customer will pay no more for shipping wire rod from 
his actual supplier than he would for shipping from his closest potential 
supplier. The difference between the actual freight charges and the equalized 
charges is absorbed by the supplier. This practice, although not necessarily 
affecting delivered costs to the customer, may significantly reduce the net 
return realized by the producer of the wire rod. Accordingly, profits from 
sales made to a distant customer located close to a competing producer may be 
small or nonexistent. For these reasons, in periods of high demand producers 
may choose not to seek orders from distant customers, whereas in periods of 
slack demand such low margin sales may be desirable in order to minimize costs 
per unit of production or to avoid shutting down a production line. 


Since January 1979, the Producer Price Index for low-carbon steel wire 
rod 2/ has increased by about 40 percent. Although the index shows similar 
price increases from yearend to yearend, the index remained relatively 
constant from July 1981 to June 1982, indicating some moderation in increases 
in list prices coinciding with declining demand during this recent period. 
During January 1979-December 1981 the trigger price applicable to imports of 
standard quality carbon steel wire rod increased by 22 percent, as shown in 
the following tabulation (January-March 1979=100.0): 


1/ Certain of these characteristics are a function of the method by which 
the stee’ is produced as noted in the description and uses section of this 
report. 

2/ The Producer Price Index of the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics is based 
on reported list prices of standard quality, AISI designation 1008, hot- 
rolled carbon steel wire rod, 7/32 inch in diameter, ‘n coils, in quantities 
of 20 net tons or more, f.o.b. mill to customer. 
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Period Producer Price Index Trigger-price index 
1979: 
January-March-----------~-- 100.0 100 
April-June---------------- 108.3 100 
July-Se pt ember------------ 110.1 99 
October-December---------- 109.7 99 
1980: 
January-March------------- 114.7 103 
April-June---------------- 118.0 1/ 
July-Se ptember------------ 118.7 T/ 
October-December--~-------- 123.6 116 
1981: 
January-March------------- 129.8 117 
April-June---------------- 129.6 122 
July-Se ptember------------ 139.0 122 
October-December---------- 139.2 122 
1982: 
January-March------------- 139.6 1/ 
April-June---------------- 139.5 1/ 


1/ No trigger price was in effect during this period. 


The Commission requested data from U.S. producers and importers on prices 
of five product categories of carbon steel wire rod. Domestic producers 
provided weighted average prices realized f.o.b. their mill, net of all 
shipping or other allowances; importers provided weighted average prices 
f.o.b. their shipping point in the United States (generally landed, duty-paid 
at the port of entry). Price data for two of the product categories (those 
with the best data for analysis) are discussed below; indexes of prices for 
the other three product categories are presented in appendix tables E-l 
through E-3. Price data received from importers of wire rod from Brazil and 
Venezuela were insufficient to construct indexes. 


Standard quality low-carbon steel wire rod accounts for the largest share 
of both U.S. production and of imports, and is generally considered by the 
industry to be fungible for most applications. Parties to the investigations 
agreed that the most intense price competition is found in wire rod fitting 
this description. 1/ The Commission requested price data on small diameter 
(7/32 inch to 27/64 inch) rod, AISI designation 1008. 


Average net prices for small diameter standard quality wire rod reported 
by both integrated and nonintegrated producers followed similar trends from 
January 1989 through June 1982, ending at a lower level than in January 1980. 
Prices reported by integrated producers generally showed smaller declines and 
larger increases than those of nonintegrated producers (table 21). Integrated 
producers’ prices declined by 2.6 percent in late 1980 but increased by 10.1 
percent in 1981. Prices then declined by 9.5 percent during January-June 1982 


1/ Purchasers responding to the Commission's questionnaires overwhelmingly 
rated price as their most important consideration. Quality was frequently 
rated high in importance but only occasionally above price. 
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to a level 3.2 percent below that of January-March 1980. Prices reported by 
nonintegrated producers declined by 11.2 percent in July-September 1980 but 
recovered through early 1981 to about the level of January-March 1980. Net 
prices declined irregularly after June 1981, and in April-June 1982 were 5.9 
percent below the level of early 1980. 


Net prices of small diameter standard quality wire rod imported from 
Belgium and from France also both declined in July-December 1980, followed by 
increases in 1981. Although prices declined in late 1981 or early 1982, they 
finished the period well above the level of January-March 1980 (table 21). In 
October-December 1981 prices of wire rod from Belgium reached a peak 27 per- 
cent above the level of January-June 1980 before declining by 8.4 percent by 
April-June 1982. Prices of wire rod from France peaked in January-March 1981 
at 31.9 percent above the level of a year earlier, but then declined by year- 
end to a level 3.7 percent below that of early 1980. Prices of imports from 
France then increased by 8 percent in January-March 1982, and again by 14.6 
percent in April-June 1982. 


Table 21.--Carbon steel wire rod: Indexes of weighted average prices of low- 
carbon steel wire rod, 1/ 7/32 to 27/64 inch in diameter, realized by U.S. 
producers and by importers of wire rod from Belgium and France, 2/ by 
quarters, January 1980-June 1982 ~ 


(January-March 1980 = 100.0) 


U.S. producers 


Period ; ' Belgium — France 
Integrated , = 
: : integrated : 

1980: : : : : 
January-March-------------;: 100.0 : 100.0 : 100.0 : 100.0 
April-June-------~---------; 98.9 : 100.9 : 108.0 : 115.4 
July-September------------ : 97.7 : 89.8 : 97.7 : 110.0 
October-December---------- : 97.4 : 92.4: 93.3 : 97.2 

1981: : : : : 
January-March-------------: 103.8 : 98.2 : 116.3 : 131.9 
April-June----------~------ : 105.5 : 99.7 : 103.4 : 112.6 
July-September------- -----: 106.6 : 98.2 : 118.2 : 112.9 
October-December----------: 107.2 : 94.9 : 127.2 : 96.3 

1982: : : : ¢ 
January-March------- ~----- : 98.6 : 97.4 : 124.3 : 104.0 


April-June---~----~----- <---; 96.8 : 94.1: 116.5 : 119.2 


1/ Standard quality wire rod, AISI specification C-1008. 
2/ Data insufficient to construct indexes for prices of wire rod imported 
from Brazil and Venezuela. 


Source: Compiled from data submitted in response to questionnaires of the 
U.S. International Trade Commission. 
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Weighted average net prices of the remaining four product categories for 
which data were requested followed trends which were similar in some respects 
to those of standard quality wire rod prices; these prices showed declines in 
the latter part of 1980, increased in 1981 to levels at or above those of 
early 1980, and declined somewhat in 1982. However, the changes which occurred 
were not of the same magnitude for integrated producers as those for noninteg- 
rated producers (table 22 and appendix tables E-l through E-3). In each of 
the four categories, integrated producers’ prices in April-June 1982 were 
higher than those of 1980 (by an average of 13 percent), although slightly 
below the peak prices prevailing in 1981. Average net prices reported by 
nonintegrated producers, however, increased in 1981 but did not generally 
exceed the level of January-March 1980, and were lower in April-June 1982 than 
in most of the earlier periods covered by these investigations. 


Importers of wire rod from France reported prices for only two of these 
four products; no prices were reported for sales of any of these four products 
by importers of Belgian, Brazilian, or Venezuelan wire rod. Average prices of 
French welding quality wire rod and of French high-carbon wire rod declined in 
the last half of 1980, but have renained above the January-March 1980 level 
throughout 1981-82, and were 10.6 percent higher in April-June 1982. 1/ 


The Commission requested purchasers 2/ of U.S.-produced and imported 
carbon steel wire rod to provide information on prices paid for wire rod, 
including all costs associated with the delivery of the product to the 
purchaser's plant. Thirty-four purchasers provided usable data, 3/ of which 
the majority reported that their most common purchases were of low-carbon 
steel (1008) standard quality wire rod with a diameter between 7/32 inch and 
27/64 inch. 4/ Prices of domestically produced wire rod included those paid 
for purchases from both integrated and nonintegrated producers. Weighted 
average prices reported are shown in table 23. 


1/ Fluctuations in these averages are to some degree caused by changes in 
product mix. Because of the smaller quantities of imports in these categories 
such changes have a relatively greater effect on the price index than occurs 
with the price index for U.S.-produced wire rod. 

2/ The purchasers to whom questionnaires were sent were chosen from 
documents submitted by the petitioners. 

3/ These 34 firms reported total purchases of wire rod from all sources 
accounting for at least 17.9 percent of total U.S. apparent consumption (27.5 
percent of non-captive consumption) in 1981-82. 

4/ Petitioners have emphasized that this is the product most affected by 
import competition and most purchasers named by them in documents use wire rod 
of this type. Purchasers did not provide sufficient data on delivered prices 
of other products to allow meaningful comparisons. 
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Table 22.=-Carbon steel wire rod: Indexes of weighted average 
prices of carbon steel wire rod other than smal!-diameter 
low carbon wire rod 1/ realized by U.S. producers and by 
importers of wire rod from France, 2/ by quarters, 

January 1980-June 1982 ~ 


(January-March 1980 = 100.0) 


U.S. producers 
Per tod France 
Integrated ° Won 


. integrated 

19%; : 
January-March<-<--<<<<<<=<=<=; 100.0 ; 100.0 ; 100.0 
Apr 1 1-June----------------; 102.1 : 100.6 : 114.3 
July-September--<-<<-<<<<=; 99.8 ; 90.0 ; 100.4 
October-December------==-=-: 98.5: 95.0 : 93.3 

1981: 
January-March - <—=s=ee=! 106.8 : 99.3: 107.1 
April-June----------------; 106.6 : 100.5 : 110.9 
July-September ------------: 115.5 : 99.3: 118.7 
October-December----------: 116.5 : 98.4 : 104.5 

1982: 
January-March-------------: 114.5 : 98.3: 112.0 


April-June---------------- : 112.8 : 91.8 : 110.6 


1/7 Large diameter 1008, welding quality medium-high carbon (1025 to 
1040), and high carbon (1045 to 1085), 

2/ Includes only welding quality and high-carbon wire rod imported 
from France. No sales were reported of the e products imported from 
Belgium, Brazil, or Venezuela. 


Source: Compiled from data received in response to questionnaires 
of the U.S. International Trade Commission. 


Delivered prices reported by purchasers of U.S.-produced wire rod 
generally followed a trend ¢ milar to that found for net prices reported by 
U.S. producers. The average price of domestic wire rod in January-March 1980 
was $146.88 per hundredweight. Prices declined by 5.9 percent from April 1980 
through December 1980, and at year-end the average price was $15.88 per 
hundredweight. Average delivered prices increased in 1981 and remained 
relatively stable at about $16.50 per hundredweight from April through 
December of that year. However, delivered prices declined by 4.1 percent in 
January-March 1982 and again by 4.0 percent in April-June, reaching $15.13 in 
that quarter, 10.4 percent below the average price at the beginning of 1980. 
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Table 23.--Carbon steel wire rod: Weighted average delivered prices paid by purchasers of standard quality 
low-carbon steel wire rod 1/ produced in the United States and imported from Belgium, Brazil, France, and 
Venezuela, by quarters, January 1980-June 1982. 


(Per hundredweight ) 


U.S.-produced wire rod Wire rod imported from 


Period : all responding: selected Belgium : Brazil : ee ; Venezuela 
purchasers : purchasers 2/ : : : 
1980; : : : : : : 
January-March----- : $16.88 : $17.20 ; eee; 3/ eke; 3/ 
April-June-------- : 16.70; 16.76 : eek; 3/ hee 3/ 
July-September----: 16.20 : 16.29: ake; 3/ tke; 3/ > 
October-December-~: 15.88 : 16.10 : ean; 3/ : eee; 3/ 2 
1981; : : : : : : 
January-March--- --: 16.18 : 16.90 : ake; 3/ kkk; kk 
April-June-------- : 16.57; 17.04 ; eae; of 3 eae; kkk 
July-September---—-: 16.53 : 17.37 : ake; eek; tke; 3/ 
October-December-~: 16.43: 16.95 ; eae; tae; eae; 3/ 
1982: : : : : : : 
January-March----- : 15.76 : 15.44: eke; whe; ake; 3/ 
April-June-------- 15.13: 15.25 : ake; hk; kkk; 3/ 


~ |/ Standard quality wire rod, AISI designation 1008. 
2/ Purchasers reporting prices of both U.S.-produced wire rod and rod imported from at least one country 
sub ject to these investigations. 
3/ No prices reported. 


Source: Compiled from data submitted in response to questionnaires of che U.S. International Trade 
Commission. 


hd 
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Purchasers reported delivered prices for imports of wire rod from Belgium 
exceeding 100 percent of official imports from January 1981 to June 1982. 1/ 
Delivered prices of wire rod imported from Belgium fluctuated considerably 
during the period for which data are available, but followed the pattern of 
U.S. prices overall. During 1980 prices were generally near * * * per hundred- 
weight, increasing slowly to almost * * * by the end of 1981. Prices declined 
to * * * in January-March 1982 and fell sharply to * * * jin April-June 1982, 
owing primarily to a single large purchase in the Houston region. 2/ The 
average delivered prices were higher than those of U.S.-produced wire rod in 
every period covered by the data. 


Purchasers reported prices on imports accounting for 32 percent of total 
imports from Brazil from January 1981 through June 1982. Delivered prices of 
wire rod imported from Brazil declined in each of the four quarters of 1981-82 
for which purchases were reported. An average of * * * per hundredweight was 
paid in July-September 1981, declining to * * * per hundredweight in October- 
December. Prices of Brazilian rod declined to * * * in January-March 1982 and 
to * * * in April-June 1982. The decline in prices from July 1981 through 
June 1982 was 11.5 percent. Only in January-March 1982 did the average 
delivered price paid for imports from Brazil decline below that paid for 
domestically produced wire rod. This price, * * * per hundredweight, was * * * 
percent below the price of the domestic product in the same period. 


Purchasers reported prices of imports accounting for 38 percent of total 
imports from France during January 1981-June 1982. Delivered prices for 
standard quality wire rod imported from France generally increased from * * * 
per hundredweight in January-March 1980 to * * * per hundredweight in 
April-June 1981. Prices reported by purchasers declined by 10.3 percent in 
July-December 1981 to * * *, recovered slightly in January-March 1982, but 
declined to * * * per hundredweight in April-June 1982. In every period 
covered by the data, average prices paid for wire rod from France were higher 
than those paid for U.S.-produced wire rod in the same quarter. 


Only two purchasers reported buying wire rod produced in Venezuela. 
These purchases, accounting for about 63 pei ent of all known imports from 
that country, were made in January-March and April-June 1981 at delivered 
prices of * * * and * * * per hundredweight, respectively. These prices 
exceeded the average price of U.S.-produced wire rod in those periods. 


As discussed above, only one instance of underselling was found in 
comparing the weighted-average delivered price of U.S.-produced wire rod with 
that paid for imports from the four countries covered by these investigations. 
However, |! of the purchasers from whom questionnaires were received did not 
report having purchased any imports from these countries, 3/ suggesting that 
prices of imports to those customers may not have been competitive because of 


1/ It is possible that some of these were imports officially recorded in 
1980, but not delivered to customers until 1981. 

2/ ek, 

3/ These 11 purchasers accounted for 50.5 percent of total wire rod 
consumption by the 34 firms responding to the Commission's questionna're. 
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considerations such as transportation, quality, delivery time, or other 
factors. Accordingly, an additional weighted average was constructed using 
data on delivered prices of U.S.~-produced wire rod for only those customers 
who reported buying both imported and domestically produced wire rod. This 
series is also shown in table 23. 


In general, the average prices paid for U.S.-produced wire rod by 
purchasers of both imports and domestic rod followed the same trends as those 
paid by all purchasers. However, with only one exception, prices paid by this 
group of purchasers were higher than the average delivered price of the U.S. 
product to all purchasers. This pattern may indicate that purchasers who 
bought imported wire rod were those who had received prices from U.S. 
producers less attractive than the average of all purchasers. In addition, 
the average price paid by this group for wire rod imported from Brazil was 
below that of U.S.-produced rod in both July-September and October-December 
1981. The margins of underselling in these instances were * * * and * * * 
percent, respectively. 


Petitioners argued at the public hearing that, when imports are competing 
for customers in a given market, the offering price of imports in one period 
(for delivery three months later) is the price against which domestic 
producers must bid for delivery in the current period. The problem, according 
to petitioners, occurs because customers may avail themselves of the “cancel 
option" on purchases of domestic wire rod until the date the rod is actually 
shipped. As a result, the current import offering price for future delivery 
may be used by customers to negotiate lower prices for domestic wire rod until 
shipment is made, despite prices which may have been agreed upon earlier. 
Petitioners observed that the prices provided to the Commission reflect the 
time of delivery rather than the time of the offer. Petitioners believe that 
the Commission should compare prices of U.S.-produced wire rod in a given 
period with prices ot imports delivered in the following calendar quarter. 


When comparisons are made according to the procedure proposed by the 
petitioners, instances of underselling are found for wire rod from Brazil and 
France; 1/ no underselling is found, however, for wire rod from Belgium or 
Venezuela. Prices of wire rod imported from Brazil and reported in 
January-March and April-June 1982 were * * * and * * * percent, respectively, 
below the average price reported by all purchasers for U.S.-produced wire rod 
in the preceding periods. Additionally, when the prices reported by the 
smaller selected group of purchasers are compared under the petitioners' 
proposal, imports from Brazil undersold domestic wire rod from October 1981 
through June 1982 by margins between * * * and * * * percent, and imports from 


France undersold the domestic product by * * * percent in October-December 
1981. 


1/ This comparison may introduce bias into the determination of margins of 
underselling when prices are declining owing to general economic condittons or 
other nonimport related factors. This bias occurs because the price of the 
imported product, as well as that of che domestic product, under those 
conditions usually will be lower in succeeding periods. 
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The following tabulation shows indexes for the fluctuation in exchange 
rates relative to the U.S. dollar for the currencies of the four countries 
whose wire rod exports are subject to these investigations, (January-March 
1979=100.0); 


Belgium Brazil France Venezuela 

Period (franc ) (cruzeiro) franc ) Tbolivar) 
1979: 

January-March------~- 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Apr il-June----7------ 96.7 89.4 97.6 100.0 

July-September------- 100.6 80.4 100.8 100.0 

October-December ----- 102.4 64.5 103.1 100.0 
1980: 

January-March-------- 101.7 48.7 102.9 100.0 

April-June------- ---= 100.8 44.0 101.3 100.0 

Jul y-September------- 103.0 40.1 103.6 100.0 

October-December ----- 95.4 35.8 96.5 100.0 
1981: 

January-March-------- 86.6 31.0 87.8 100.0 

April-June----------- 78.8 26.2 78.8 100.0 

Jul y-September------ - 73.6 22.0 73.5 100.0 

October-December-~---- 77.6 18.6 75.5 109.0 
1982: 

January-March-------- 70.6 15.9 71.2 100.0 

April-June----------- 65.1 13.7 68.0 100.0 


Source: Compiled from official statistics of the International Monetary 
Fund. 


With the exception of the Venezuelan bolivar, which maintained its 
official value relative to the dollar, each of these currencies declined in 
value against the U.S. dollar. The most severe depreciation occurred with 
respect to the Brazilfan cruzeiro. By the second quarter of 1981, the 
cruzeiro had declined in value by 86.3 percent. The two European currencies 
had appreciated relative to the U.S. dollar through January-September 1980 but 
reversed this trend by the final quarter. The value of the French franc had 
declined in April-June 1982 by 32.0 percent from its value in early 1979; the 
Belgian franc had declined in value by 34.9 percent during the same period. 


Lost sales 


Only 6 of the 14 producers who responded to the Commission's 
questionnaries provided usable information concerning sales lost to the cited 
imports for the period January 1980-June 1982. The producers who provided 
lost sales information were generally the larger nonintegrated producers, 
although two integrated producers also provided lost sales allegations. The 
aggregate lost sales information therefore concentrated on imports of carbon 
steel wire rod from Brazil since the primary imports from Brazil are 
low-carbon wire rod--the mainstay of the larger nonintegrated producers. 
Lost-sales allegations totaled approximately 182,750 tons. 
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The Commission staff investigated * * * of these claims and found price 
to be a major reason for purchasing the imported product in * * * of the 
allegations which were confirmed. The following tabulation shows the total 
allegations submitted, the number checked, and the number confirmed because of 
price: 


Instances in 


Total Total Total which price 
allegations allegations allegations cited as 

made checked confirmed major reason 
Belgium---------- 4 4 2 2 
Brazil---------- 27 25 20 14 
yeenee---------- 9 8 3 2 
Venezuela------- 3 3 ek kk 
Total------- “43 “40 FRR FRR 


All of these allegations involved low-carbon, industrial-quality wire 
rod, regardless of the country cited. The majority of the lost sales both 
alleged and verified involved companies located in the Gulf area--mainly the 
Houston area. Many of the purchasing firms in the Gulf area have 
long-standing traditions of purchasing imported carbon steel wire rod. It 
should be noted that the Gulf was primarily served by imports prior to the 
opening of the Georgetown plant (in Beaumont, Tex.) in 1980. 


On an aggregate basis, imports were reported to be of higher quality than 
wire rod coming from the continuous-cast facilities of the nonintegrated 
producers. Hence, quality of rod was an important issue for many of the 
purchasers. Other purchasers cited alternate sourcing as a determining factor 
in continuing a mix of domestic and imported wire rod, emphasizing both the 
importers’ price gouging during the mid-1970's and the domestic mills' 
inability to supply sufficient quantities of wire rod in the early 1980's. 


Of the allegations which were not confirmed, seven cases involved 
instances in which the purchasers did not purchase any of the cited imports. 
In two instances, the purchasers had bought carbon steei wire rod from sources 
outside the scope of the instant investigation. In the remaining cases, the 
purchasers stated that they had quality problems with their normal domestic 
supplier which necessitated a shift to an alternative (i.e., foreign) source. 
In these cases, the purchaser had a long-standing policy of procuring a 
portion of their carbon steel wire rod from offshore (again, these purchasers 
are located in the Southeast and in the Gulf areas, which were formerly served 
almost exclusively by imports). 


Belgium.--Of the four allegations of sales lost because of imports of 
carbon steel wire rod from Belgium, all were checked, and two were confirmed 
because of price. These purchasers stated that price was their primary 
consideration in their purchasing decision. 


Brazil.--Of the 27 allegations of lost sales because of imports of carbon 
Steel wire rod from Brazil, 25 were checked, 20 confirmed, and 14 confirmed 
because of price. The 27 allegations, provided by 6 domestic producers for 
January 1980-June 1982, amounted to approximately 150,000 tons. During the 
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same period, the official statistics of the Department of Commerce show that 
less than 103,000 tons of carbon steel wire rod from Brazil entered the United 
States. 


The 20 confirmed lost sales amounted to approximately 50,000 tons. A 
substantial portion of this tonnage was purchased from Brazil for reasons 
other than price; quality in general, a desire to purchase rimmed rod, and a 
desire to maintain long-standing alternative sources were cited as the main 
reasons for purchasing Brazilian rod. Such purchases amounted to 
approximately 25,000 tons and were consumed by various plants operated by 
large-volume purchasers of wire rod. 


A number of companies, however, reported purchasing carbon steel w re rod 
from Brazil solely on the basis of price. These firms expressed the need to 
remain competitive with other wire drawers since the price of the wire rod 
sometimes constituted up to 80 percent of their production costs. The 13 
firms which verified their purchases because of price accounted for almost 
25,000 tons of Brazilian rod since 1980, or over 20 percent of wire rod 
imports from Brazil since 1980. 


France.--Domestic producers provided nine allegations of sales lost to 
carbon steel wire rod from France. Of these nine, eight were checked, and two 
were confirmed (both of these were confirmed because of price considerations). 
These two sales amounted to * * * tons. In one of the instances, the 
purchaser stated that he also felt the French rod was of higher quality than 
was available from domestic sources. This purchaser is located * * *. 


Venezuela.--* * * allegations of sales lost to imports of carbon steel 
wire rod from Venezuela were submitted. The Commission staff was able to 
contact all purchasers and * * *, These purchases amounted to approximately * 
* * tons and were made in 1981. 
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APPENDIX A 


NOTICES OF THE COMMISSION'S FINAL INVESTIGATIONS 
AND LIST OF WITNESSES APPEARING AT THE 
COMMISSION'S HEARING 
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[Investigations Nos. 701-TA-148 Through 
150 (Final)) 


Carbon Steel Wire Rod From Belgium, 
Brazil, and France 

AGENCY: International Trade 
Commission. 

ACTION: Institution of final 
countervailing duty investigations and 


scheduling of a hearing tc be held in 
connection with the investigations. 


EFFECTIVE DATE: July 14, 1982. 
SUMMARY As a result of affirmative 
preliminary determinations by the 
United States Department of Commerce 
that there is a reasonable basis to 
. believe or suspect that the Governments 
of Belgium, Brazil, and France are 
providing, directly or indirectly, 
subsidies with respect to the 
manufacture, production, or exportation 
of carbon steel wire rod within the 
meaning of section 701 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930 (19 U.S.C. 1671), the United 
States International Trade Commission 
hereby gives notice of the institution of 
the following investigations under 
section 705(b) of the Act (19 U.S.C. 
1671d(b)) to determine whether an 
industry in the United States is 
materially injured, or is threatened with 
material injury, or the establishment of 
an industry in the United States is 
materially retarded, by reason of 
imports of carbon steel wire rod, 
previded for in item 607.17 of the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States, from— 
Belgium (investigation No. 701-Ta-148 
(Final)), 
Brazil (investigation No. 701-TA-149 
(Final)), and 
France (investigation No. 701-TA-150 
{Final)). 
Carbon steel wire rod is defined as a 
coiled, semifinished, hot-rolled carbon 
steel product of approximately round, 
solid cross section not under 0.20 inch. 
nor over 0.74 inch in diameter, not 
tempered, not treated, and not partly 
manufactured, and valued over 4 cents 
per pound. 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 
Mr. Stephen Miller (202-523-0305), 
Office of Investigations, U.S. 
International Trade Commission. 


SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION: 
Background 

On March 25, 1982, the Commission 
determined, on the basis of the 
information developed during the course 
of its preliminary investigations, that 
there was a reasonable indication that 
an industry in the United States was 
materially injured or threatened with 
material injury by reason of allegedly 
subsidized imports of carbon steel wire 
rod from Belgium, Brazil, and France. 
The preliminary investigations were 
instituted in response to petitions filed 
on February 8, 1982, by seven U.S. 
producers of carbon steel wire rod. The 
Department of Commerce will make its 
final subsidy determinations in these 
cases on or before September 21, 1982. 
The Commission must make its final 
injury determinations in the 
investigations within 120 days after the 
date of Commerce's preliminary subsidy 
determinations or by November 12, 1982 
(19 CFR 207.25). A public version of the 
staff report containing preliminary 
findings of fact will be placed in the 
public record on September 1, 1982, 


‘ pursuant to § 207.21 of the Commission's 


Rules of Practice and Procedure (19 CFR 
§ 207.21). 


Hearing 

The Commission will hold a hearing in 
connection with these investigations 
beginning at 10:00 a.m., e.d.t., on 
September 23, 1982, at the U.S. 
International Trade Commission 
Building, 701 E Street, NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20436. Requests to appear at the 
hearing shold be filed in writing with the 
Secretary of the Commission not later 
than the close cf business (5:15 p.m.) on 


‘ August 31, 1982. All persons desiring to 


appear at the hearing and make oral 
presentations may file prehearing briefs 
and should attend a prehearing 
conference to be held at 9:30 a.m., e.d.t., 


_ on September 8, 1982, in Room 117 of the 


U.S. International Trade Commission 
Building. Prehearing briefs must be filed 
on or before September 16, 1982. 
Testimony at the public hearing is 
governed by section 207.23 of the 
Commission's Rules of Practice and 
Procedure (19 CFR 207.23, as amended, 
47 FR 6191). This rule requires that 
testimony be limited to a 
nonconfidential summary and analysis 
of material contained in prehearing 
briefs and to new information. All legal 
arguments, economic analyses, and 
factual materials relevant to the public 
hearing should be included in prehearing 
briefs in accordance with § 207.22 (19 
CFR 207.22, as amended, 47 FR 6191). 
Posthearing briefs must conform with 
the provisions of § 207.24 (47 FR 6191) 
and must be submitted not later than the 
close of business on October 6, 1982. 
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Written submissions 


Any person may submit to the 
Tommission a written statement of 
information pertinent to the subject of 
these investigations. A signed original 
and fourteen (14) true copies of each 
submission must be filed with the 
Secretary to the Commission on or 
before October 6, 1982. All written 
sub’ issions except for confidential 
business data will be available for 
public inspection. 

Any business information for which 
confidential treatment is desired shall 
be submitted separately. The envelope 
and all pages of such submissions must 
be clearly labeled “Confidential 
Business Information.” Confidential 
submissions and requests for 
confidential treatment must conform 
with the requirements of § 201.6 of the 
Commission's Rules of Practice and 
Procedure (19 CFR 201.6). 


Service of Documents 


Any interested person may appear in 
these investigations as a party, either in 
person or by representative, by filing an 
entry of appearance with the Secretary 
in accordance with § 201.11 of the 
Commission's rules (19 CFR 201.11, as 
amended, 47 FR 6189). Each entry of 


_ appearance must be filed with the 


Secretary on or before August 18, 1982. 

The Secretary will compile a service 
list from the entries of appearance filed 
in these final investigations and from 
the Commission's record in the 
preliminary investigations. Any party 
submitting a document in connection 
with these investigations shall, in 
addition to complying with § 291.8 of the 
Commissiog’'s rules (19 CFR 201.8 41 FR 
17710, as amended 47 FR 6188, and 47 FR 
13791), serve a copy of each such 
document on all other parties to the 
investigations. Such service shall 
conform with the requirements set forth 
in § 201.(16(b) of the rules (19 CFR 
201.16(b) as amended, 47 FR 6190).- 

In addition to the foregoing, each 
document filed with the Commission in 
the course of these investigations must 
include a certificate of service setting 
forth the manner and date of such 
service. This certificate avill be deemed 
proof of service of the document. - 
Documents not accompanied by a 
fertif.cate of service will not be 
accepted by the Secrtary. 

For further information concerning the 
conduct of the investigations, hearing 
procedures, and rules of general 
application, consult the Commission's 
Rules of Practice and Procedure, part 
207, subparts A and C (19 CFR 207, 44 
FR 76457 as amended in 47 FR 6190 and 
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47 FR 12792) and Part 201, subparts A 
through E (19 CFR Part 201). 
This notice is. published pursuant to 
§ 207.20 of the Commission's Rules of 
Practice and Procedure (19 CFR 
§ 207.20). 
By osser af the: Cammission. 
Issued: july 22, 1982. 
Kenneth RB. Mason, 
(FR Doc. 68-20089 Filed 7-27-68: ©45 em} 
GILLING CODE 7020-02-00 
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SF 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
COMMISSION 


[investigation No. 731-TA-88 (Finaf)] 


Carbon Stee! Wire Rod From 
Venezuela 


AGENCY: International Trade 
Commission. 


AcTiots Institution of “al antidumping 
duty investigation and scheduling of a 
hearing to be held in connection with 
the investigation. 


EFFECTIVE DATE: July 23, 1982. 


Summany: As a result of an affirmative 
preliminary determination by the United 
States Department of Commerce that 
carbon steel wire rod from Venezuela is 
being sold or is likely to be sold in the 
United States at less than fair value 
(LTFV) within the meaning of section 
731 of the Tariff Act of 1930 (19 U.S.C. 
(1673)} the United States International 
Trade Commission hereby gives notice 
of the institution of an investigation 
under section 735(b) of the Act (19 
U.S.C. 1673d(b)) to determine whether 
an industry in the United States is 
materially injured, or is threatened with 
material injury, or the establishment of 
an industry in the United States is 
materially retarded, by reason of 
imports of such merchandise. For the 
purposes of this investigation, carbon 
steel wire rod is defined as a coiled, 
semifinished, hot-rolled, carbon steel 
product of approximately round, solid 
cross section, not under 0.20 inch nor 
over 0.74 inch in diameter, not tempered, 
not treated, and not partly 
manufactured, and valued over 4 cents 
per pound. As defined, carbon steel wire 
rod is provided for in item 607.17 of the 
Tariff Schedules of the United States. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 
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Mr. Stephen Miller (202-523-0305) Office 
of Investigations, U.S. International 
Trade Commission 


SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION: 


Background 


On March 25, 1982, the Commission 
determined, on the basis of the 
information developed during the course 
of its preliminary investigation, that 
there was a reasonable indication that 
an industry in the United States was 
materially injured or threatened with 
material injury by reason of less than 
fair value imporis of carbon steel wire 
rod from Venezuela. The preliminary 
investigation was instituted in response 
to petitions filed on February 8, 1982, by 
seven U.S. producers of carbon steel 
wire rod. The Department of Commerce 
will make its final subsidy 
determination in this case on or before 
October 1, 1982. The Commission must 
make its final injury determination in 
this investigation within 120 days after 


- the date of Commerce's preliminary 


subsidy determination or by November 
20, 1982 (19 CFR 207.25). 

However, the Commission will 
conduct this investigation concurrently 
with countervailing duty investigations 
Nos. 701-TA-148—150 (Final) carbon 
steel wire rod from Belgium, Brazil, and 
France, so that the Commission's final 
determination in these four 
investigations concerning carbon steel 
wire rod will be made by November 12, 
1982. Accordingly, this antidumping 
investigation wiil follow the same 
schedule as countervailing duty 
investigations, Nos. 701-TA-148-150. A 
public version of the staff report 
containing preliminary findings of fact 


_will be placed in the public record on 


September 1, 1982, pursuant to § 207.21 
of the Commission's Rules of Practice 
and Procedure (19 CFR 207.21). 
Hearing 

The Commission will hold a hearing in 
connection with these investigations 
beginning at 10:00 a.m., e.d.t., on 
September 23, 1982, at the U.S. 
International Trade Commission 
Building, 710 E s.reet, NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20436. Requests to appear at the 


the Secretary to the Commission not 
later than the close of business (5:15 
p.m.) on August 31, 1982. All persons 
desiring to appear at the hearing and 
make oral presentations may file 
prehearing briefs and should attend a 
prehearing conference to be held at 9:30 
a.m., e.d.t., on September 8, 1982, in 
room 117 of the U.S. International Trade 
Commission Building. Prehearing briefs 
must be filed on o1 “efore September 16, 
1982. 


Testimony at the public hearing is 
governed by § 207.23 of the 
Commission's Rules of Practice and 
Procedure (19 CFR 207.23, as amended, 
47 FR 6191). This rule requires that 
testimony be limited toa 
nonconfidential summary and analysis — 
of material contained in prehearing 
briefs and to new information. All legal 
arguments, economic analyses, and 
factual materials relevant to the public 
hearing should be included in prehearing 
briefs in accordance with rule 207.22 (19 
CFR 207.22, as amended, 47 FR 6191). 
Posthearing briefs must conform with 
the provisions of rule 207.24 (47 FR 6191) 
and must be submitted not later than the 
close of business on October 6, 1982. 


Written Submissions. 


Any person may submit to the 
Commission a written statement of 
information pertinent to the subject of 
these investigations. A signed original 
and fourteen (14) true copies of each 
submission must be filed with the 
Secretary to the Commission on or 
before October 6, 1982. All written 
submissions except for confidential 
business data will be available for 
public inspection. 

Any business information for which 
confidential treatment is desired shall 
be submitted separately. The envelope 
and all pages of such submissions must 
be clearly labeled “Confidential 


_ Business Information.” Confidential 


submissions and requests for 
confidential treatment must conform 
with the requirements of § 201.6 of the 
Commission's Rules of Practice and 
Procedure (19 CFR 201.6). 


Service of Documents 


Any interested person may appear in 
these investigations as a party, either in 
person or by representative, by filing an 
entry of appearance with the Secretary 
in accordance with section 201.11 of the 
Commission’s rules (19 CFR 201.11, as 
amended, 47 FR 6189). Each entry of 
appearance must be filed with the 
Secretary no later than August 25, 1982. 

The Secretary will compile a service 
list from the entries of appearance filed 
in these final investigations and from 
the Cormmission’s record in the 
preliminary investigations. Any party 
submitting a document in connection 
with these investigations shall, in 
addition to complying with § 201.8 of the 
Commission's rules (19 CFR § 201.8 41 
FR 17710, as amended 47 FR 6188 and 47 
FR 13791), serve a copy of each such 
document on all other parties to the 
investigations. Such service shall 
conform with the requirements set forth 
in § 201.16(b) of the rules {19 CFR 
201.16(b) as amended, 47 FR 6190). 


In addition to the foregoing, each 
document filed with the Commission in 
the course of these investigations must 
include a certificate of service setting 
forth the manner and date of such 
service. This certificate will be deemed 
proof of service of the document. 
Documents not accompanied by a 
certificate of service will not be 
accepted by the Secretary. 

For further information concerning the 
conduct of the investigations, hearing 
procedures, and rules of general 
application, consult the Commission's 
Rules of Practice and Procedure, Part 
207, Subparts A and C (19 CFR Part 207, 
44 FR 76457 as amended in 47 FR 6190 
and 47 FR 12792 and part 201, Subparts 
A through E (19 CFR Part 201). 

This iiotice is published pursuant to 
§ 207.20 of the Commission's Rules of 
Practice and Procedure (19 CFR 207.20). 


By order of the Commission. 
Issued: July 28, 1982. 


_ Kenneth R. Mason, 


Secretary. 
[FR Doc. 82~21051 Filed 83-42: 6:45 am} 
BILLING CODE 7020-02-M 
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CALENDAR OF PUBLIC HEARING 


Those listed below appeared as witnesses at the United States 
International Trade Commission's hearing: 


Subject : Carbon Steel Wire Rod from Belgium, 
Brazil, France and Venezuela 


Inv. Nos. : 701-TA-148 through 150 (Final) 
731-TA-88 (Final) 


Date and time : September 23, 1982- 10:00 a.m., e.d.t. 
Sessions were held in connection with the investigation in the 
Hearing Room of the United States International Trade Commission, 
701 — Street, N.W., in Washington. 


In support of the petition: 


Patton. Boggs & Blow--Counse| 
Washington, D.C. 
Fried, Frank, Harris, Shriver & Kampleman--Counse! 
Washington, D.C. 
on behalf of 


Atlantic Stee] Company, 

Georgetown Steel Corporation, 

Georgetown Texas Steel Corporation, 

Keystone Consolidated Industries, Inc., 

Penn-Dixie Steel Corporation, 

Raritan River Steel] Company 
Roger R. Regelbrugge, President, Korf Industries, Inc. 
W. O. Riley, President, Atlantic Steel Company 


Thomas N. Tyrrell, Vice President, Marketing, Raritan 
River Steel Company 


John Pisarkiewicz, Ph.D., Senior Consultant, National 
Economic Research Associates 


Patton, Boggs & Blow 
Charles Owen Verrill, Jr.--OF COUNSEL 
Fried, Frank, Harris, Shriver & Kampleman 


David E. Birenbaum--OF COUNSEL 


CO 
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In opposition to the petition: 


Graubard, Moskovitz, McGoldrick, Dannett & Horowitz--Counsel 
New York, N.Y. 
on behalf of 


Cockeril1-Sambre, S.A. 


Eve Houlihan, Vice President of Cockeril1-Stinnes 
Stee! Corporation 


Michael H. Greenberg ) 
Charles L. Rosenzweig)” °F COUNSEL 


Windels, Marx, Davies & Ives--Counse] 
Washington, D.C. 
on behalf of 


Sacilor, Acieries et Laminoirs de Lorraine 


Pierre F. de Ravel d'Esclapon--OF COUNSEL 


BEST DOCUMENT AVAILABLE 
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Final Affirmative Countervailing Duty 
Determination: Carbon Steel Wire Rod 


From Belgium 


AGENCY: International Trade 
Administration, Commerce. 


ACTION: Final Affirmative 
Countervailing Duty Determination. 
SUMMARY: We have determined that 
certain benefits which constitute 
subsidies within the meaning of the 
countervailing duty law are being 
provided to manufacturers, producers, 
or exporters in Belgium of carbon steel 
wire rod, as described in the “Scope of 
the Investigation” section of this notice. 
The estimated net subsidy is indicated 
under the “Suspension of Liquidation" 
section of this notice. The U.S. 
International Trade Commission (ITC) 
will determine within 45 days of the 
publication of this notice whether these 
imports ere materially injuring, or 
threatening to materially injure, a U.S. 
industry. 

EFFECTIVE DATE: September 27, 1982. 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 
Francis R. Crowe, Office of 
livestigations, Lmport Administration, 
International Trade Administration, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, 14th Street 
and Constitution Avenue, NW. 
Washington, D.C. 20230, telephone: (202) 
377-3003 

SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION: 


Fina! Determination 


Based upon our investigation. we have 
determined that certain bencfits which 
constitute subsidies within the meaning 


section 701 of the Tanff Act of 1930 
nded (the Act). are being 
+ ty os 9 i. ‘ om — re om 
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or exporters in Beigium of carbon steel 

wire rod, as desenbed in the “Scope of 

the investigation” section of this nonce. 

The following programs are found to 

confer subsidies. 

* capital grants 

* exemptions from reai property tax 

* exemptions from capital registration- 
(ax 

*-\oans to uncreditworthy companies 

* equity participation by the 
government of Beigium (GOB) 

* assumption of financing costs 

* preferential loans 

* industrial investment loans from the 

European Coai and Steei Community 

(ECSC} 

reimbursement of worker training 

costs 

* readaptation and retraining assistance 

funds for loss coverage 


We determine the estimated net 
subsidy to be the amount indicated in 
the “Suspension of Liquidation” section 
of this notice. 


Case History 

On February 8, 1982, we received a 
petition from counsel for Atiantic Steel 
Corp. Georgetown Steel Corp.. 
Georgetown Texas Stee! Corp. 
Keystone Consolidated, Inc., Korf 
Industries, Inc., Penn-Dide Steel Corp., 
and Raritan River Steel Co., filed on 
behalf of the U.S. industry producing 
carbon steel wire rod. The petitioners 
alleged that certain benefits which 
constitute subsidies within the meaning 
of section 701 of the Act are being 
provided. directly or indirectly, to the 
manufacturers, producers, or exporters 
in Beigium of carbon steei wire rod. 
Counsei for petitioners alleged that 
“enmtical curcumstances” exist. as 
defined in section 703(e} of the Act We 
found the petitions to contain sufficient 
grounds upon which to initiate a 
countervailing duty investigation. and 
on March 1, 1982 we initiated a 
countervailing duty investigation (47 FR 
3281) 

Since Bei@um is a ‘country under the 
Agreement’ within the meaning of 
ection “01(b) of the Act an injury 
jetecmunpation is required for this 
nvestigation. There!ure. we notifiea ‘he 
‘TC of our mutation. On March 25S. 1982 
the [TC preiimuneriy determined ‘hat 
‘here is a reasomaocie incicaton ‘hat 
mports of -ar200 steel wire rod fom 


3Jeimum are natemaily injumng, or 
‘hreatemira ‘o matemaily injure. a U.S 
ndustv 

Ve presentec questonnaires 
soncerming ‘he aLegatuons ‘o ‘he 
Deiegation of ‘the Commussion of the 


mmurunes 2.d .0 ‘2e 


i Belmum in Wasfington 


in 
curopean Lo 


vovermment 


D.C. On May 7, 1982 we received the 

responses to the questionnaires. A 

supplemental response. was received on 

May 25, 1982. On July 8, 1982 we issued 

our preliminary determination in this 

investigation (47 FR 30541), Tlis stated 

that the government of Belgium was 

providing .ts manufacturers, producers, 

or exporters of carbon steel wire rod 

with benefits which constitute subsidies. 

The programs preiiminarily determined 

to bestow countervauable benefits were: 

* “interest rebates” 

* capital grants 

* loan guarantees 

* exemptions from ren! property tax 

* exemptions from capital registration 
tax . 

¢ loans to uncreditworthy companies 

* equity participation by tie GOB 

* assumption of financing costs 

* |» bor assistance 

* preferential loans 

* industrial investment loans from the 
ECSC (Article 54) 

* research and development aid 


Scope of the Investigation 


The product covered by this 
investigation is carbon stee! wire rod. It 
is fully desenbed in Appendix 1, which 
follows this notice. 

Cockerill Sambre (Ceckerill), is the 
only known Belgian producer and 
exporter of the subject product to the 
United Slates. 

Cockenil Sambre is a company witich 
resulted from the merger in June 1901 of 
Cockenil, which itself is a merger of 
several steel mills, and Hainaut-Sambre. 
Hainaut-Saimbre was composed of three 
major components: Cariam, a recently 
constructed flat products mull which was 
mostly owned by Ha:naut-Sambre; Thy- 
Marcineile et Providence (TMP), which 
resulted from a merger of a Providence 
mull of the former Cockerill company 
with Thy-Marcineile et Monceau in 1979: 
and the old Hainaut-Sambre Company. 
TMP merged with Hainaut-Sambre in 
1980. 

The penod for which we are 
measuring suDsidization :s the calendar 
year 19861. 


Anaiysis of Programs 

'n theur responses, ‘he GOB and the 
De.egation of the Commussion of the 
European Communities provided data 
for ‘he appuicabie pemods. Acditionaily, 
we received information Tom Cecker. 

Throughout this notice. general 
orinmcipies ancplied by the Department of 
commerce to the facts of ‘he current 
nvestgatcn concerning cerdon stee 
wire rod are descnbed :n detail .n 
Lppendices 2-4. which follow this 
nouce. Where benefits were provided to 
he specific product. they were ailocated 


over the value of sales of only that 
product in calculating the subsidy rate. 
3ased upon our analysis of the petitions. 
responses {o our questionnaires, our 
veruicanon and oral and wnitten 
comments by interested parties, we 
determine the following: 


|. Programs Determined To Confer 
Subsidies 


We have determined subsidies are 
being provided unde: the programs 
listed below to manufacturers, 
producers, or exporters in Belgium of 
carbon steel wire rod, 


A. Programs Administered Under the 
Laws of July 14, 1968 and December 30, 
1970 on Economic Expansion 


The laws of July'18, 1959 and July 14. 
1966 (the 1966 law) were economic 
development laws providing regional 
assistance. They predated the Law of 
December 30, 1970 (the 1970 law), whicia 
applies to the same regions covered by 
the earlier laws. The 1970 'aw provided 
for remional assistance to companies 
located in certain development areas to 
promote activities which contribute to 
the establishment, expansion, 
conversion or modernization of 
industrial enterprises. The 1966 law 
provided for assistance for economic 
reconversion and development of coai- 
producing regions and certain other 
regions experiencing grave and urgent 
problems. We have determined that 
benefits were provided under both the 
1966 and 1970 laws (items 1-3 below} 
and that these benefits are 
countervailable because they are 
targeted to companies in specific areas. 

1. Capital Grants. This program 
provides assistance in financing capital 
investments made by companies. A 
grant may be given which totally or 
partially repiaces an “interest rebate’ 
for which the investment is otherwise 
eligible under both laws. The 
methodology for calcwating the subsidy 
value of grants is descnbed in Appendix 
2. The benefits are allocated over the 
average useful life of stee! assets, 15 
years. and are applied to the vaiue or 
saies of the appropmate products of the 
company. Cockerill received several 
grants for less than $50 milion. Where 
grants were not tied to any particular 
mul or product. but benefited carbon 
stee| production, we allocated the 
Denefits over the total saies vaiue oi 
carbon steei products produced by 
Cocxeriul. 


The gr ‘ts received by Cockerill 
amoun’ 0 a subsidy rate of 112 
percent a/orem. 


2. Exemptians from Real Property 
Tax. Jnder the 1970 law. quaiifying 
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investments may be granted an 
exempuon (rom the real property tax 
levied by the state, province, or local 
community on the esumated rental 
income from fixed assets. The 
exempuon may be granted ior a period 
of up to five years, depending on the 
degree 'o which the wvestment program 
actueves the objectives of the 1970 law. 
Exempuons received by companies 
were treated as grants that are normaily 
expensed in the year received and 
applied to the total sales value of carbon 
steel products of the company. 

The subsidy rate for Cockenil under 
this program is 0.073 percent cd 
va/orem. 

3. Exemptions from Capita/ 
Registration Tax. Assets transferred to 
a company which makes investments 
pursuant to the 1970 law may be 
exempted from the one percent capital 
registration tax. We treated exemptions 
under this program as grants that are 
normally expensed in the year received. 
The entire amount of the benefit was 
allocated over the total sales value of all 
products of the company. 

Cockenll received exemptions 
amounting to a subsidy rate of 0.404 
percent ad va/orem. 


8. Hestructuring Plan Programs 


The GOB has mandated a 
reorganization of the steel industry in 
Belgium under the following enactments 
and agreements: 

* The Reorganization Plan of 1978 

(Hanzineile Agreement) 

* Council of Ministers decision of 

November 23, 1978 
* Royal Decree of December 15, 1978 
¢ Council of Mamsters decision of May 

15, 1981 
* Related and additional! agreements 

between the government and the 

individual steei compames 


These are urtended to assisi the 
modermuzation of the steel! industry. 
Specific programs inciude joans |o 
uncreditwor**y compamies. equity 
participation by the GOB ana 
assumption of financing costs. We Sina 
‘these programs to provice 
countervauaDie Denetits. 

1. Loans to Uncrea’ worthy 
Companies. Petiuoners allege ‘hat 
Cockenll. Hawnaut-Sambre and TMP 
now mergec with Cocxeri!) were 
uncreditworthy at the time that .oans 
from govermment insttuvons were made 
to them. We determine Cocxerul to de 
increcitworthy from 1978 through 1981. 
The company received a iarge. 
unguaranteed pmvate joan (for woich 
there is no evidence of government 
direction! during 1977 which estadushes 
its creditworthiness despite negauve 


B= 4 


indicators. Cockerill has been 
uncreditworthy since 1977 for several 
reasons. First, the company sustained 
losses ranging from 2.4 to 7.3 billion 
Beigian francs (BF) in each of the last 
four years prior to its merger with 
Hainaut-Sambre in 1981. Second, certain 
significant financial ratios for this 
comnany indicate an uncreditworthy 
situation, including successive years 
(1975 through 1981) of negative cash 
flow and .ow current ratios. Third, 
Cockerul apparently lost access to loans 
from undependent commercial sources 
after 1977. Fourth, the government- 
directed moratorium on Cockerill's debt 
service is a further indication of 
uncreditworthiness, as is the amount, 
timing and nature of some of the 
government equity participation. 

We determine Hainaut-Sambre to be 
uncreditworthy from 1977 through 1981. 
First, Hainaut-Sambre sustained losses 
ranging from 0.7 to 5.4 billion BF during 
the five years preceding its merger with 
Cockerill in 1981. Second, certain 
significant financial indicators for this . 
company indicate an uncreditworthy 
situation, including successive years 
(1978 through 1978 and 1980) of negative 
cash flow, and very low current ratios. 
Third, the government-directed 
Moratorium on this company’s debt 
service is a further indication of 
uncreditworthiness, as is the amount. 
uming and nature of some of the 
government equity participation. 

In cur preliminary determinations, we 
made no decision concerning the 
uncreditworthiness of TMP because we 
lacked sufficient information to identify 
loans to we company. On the basis of 
information subsequently received we 
have identified separate loans made to 
TMP. It was therefore necessary to 
evaluate TMP’s creditworthiness. 

We determine TMP to be 
increditworthy from 1977 through 1979. 
First. the company sustained losses 
ranging from 0.5 to 1.8 billion BF in the 4 
years pror to its merger with Hainaut- 
>amore. Second. certain significant 
financial indicators for this company 
ncicate an uncreditworthy situation. 
nciuding successive years (1976 through 
1978) of negadve cash flow and very low 
surtent rauos. Third. the government- 
directed moratonum on this company $s 
ie0t service is a further indication of 
ancreditworthiness. as is ‘he amount. 
umuing anc nature of some of the 
government equity Darticipaton. 

Secause we consider Cockenl ‘and 
oelore ther acquisition, TMP and 
Hainaut-Samore! to have been 
uncreaitworthy, loans and joan 
guarantees issued by the GOB dunng 
the period of uncreditworth ness are 


treated essentially as equity (gD 
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investments. Under the equity 
methodology for loans to 
uncreditworthy companies as discussed 
in Appendix 2. we compared the 
national rate of return on equity in 
Belgium to the rate realized.by Cockerill. 
To prevent countervailing a higher 
subsidy amount than if the loan had 
been an ournght grant to the company, 
we limited the 1981 benefit under this 
methodology to the result that would be 
found if the loans were treated as grants 
under the grant methodology discussed 
in Appendix 2. The countervailable 
benefit from each loan was allocated 
over the total sales value of all steel 
production of the company. Loans 
actually converted to equity of 
convertibie debentures are treated 
separately under the section entitled 
“Equity Participation by the GOB," 
which follows. 

The benefits to Cockeril] under this 
program amounted to a subsidy rate of 
1.075 percent ad va/orem. 

2. Equity Participation by the GOB. 
The GOB has purchased equity in 
certain steel companies and has 
converted “medium-" and long-term 
debt to equity. Equity infusions by the 
GOB took place as follows: 

* Cockerill 

1978—Converison of debt to equity and 
convertible debentures 

1981—Conversion of debt to equity and 
convertible debentures; purchases of 
equity to cover “cash drains” 

¢ Hainaut-Sambre 

1979——~Conversion of debt to equity and 
convertivie debentures 

* TMP 

1979—Conversion of debt to equity and 
convertibie debentures 

Equity participation by the 
government is not a subsidy per se. 
Petitioners allege. however, that 
government infusions of equity in 
Beigian steel companies were made ata 
tume when these infusions did not 
represent sound commercial 
investments. Under the methodology 
described in Appe:idix 2. the treatment 
of government ecw 'y in a company 
hinges essentialy on an analysis of the 
soundness of the investment. Lf such an 
investment was not reasonably sound at 
the ume it was made. we will consider ‘t 
as @Ving ‘se to a potential subsidy. 

As described supra. ail the companies 
usted above recorded sudstantiai and 
persistent losses over the |»st-several 


vears. Cocker! sustainec .osses from 
1975 through 1981. Hainaut-Sambre 
sustained iosses from 1975 through 1980, 
and TMP incurred losses from 1975 
througn 1979. 
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of the debentures. : 
: benefits from these loans made to 


The ben Jt to Cockerill uncer this 


A. Environmenta/ Incentives 


orogram amounted to a subsidy rate of Cockerill by using the methodology for The GOB provides funding for certain 
oo vaioram oans [0 companies not considered - environmental projects. Cockenil 
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GOB, in addition 'o converting aeot to oans over the total sales value of applicable |aws and have found no 
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determination, we have analyzed and 
verified aspects of the Belgian coal 
subsidy program as it applies to steel, 
Based upon the verified information in 
the records of these investigations, we 
find that this program does not confer a 
countervailable benefit on Belgian steel 
pruducers for the following reasons. 

Benefits bestowed upon the 
manufacturer of an input do not 
necessarily flow down to the purchaser 
of that input, if the sale is transacted at 
arm's length. In an arm's-iength 
transaction the seller generally attempts 
tO Maximize its total revenue by 
charging as high a price and selling as 
large a volume as the market will bear. 

These principles apply to Belgian coal 
sales as follows. With respect to sales of 
Belgian coal outside Belgium. the price 
charged for subsidized Belgian coal 
certainly does not undercut the freely 
available market price. Therefore, non- 
Beigian purchasers of subsidized Belgian 
coal do not benefit from Belgian coal 
subsidies. ; 

In support of this conclugjon, we note 
that if non-Belgian stee. producers did 
benefit from Belgian coal subsic es, they 
would ottempt to purchase more Belgian 
coal rather than unsubsidized coal from 
other sources, including the U.S. The 
fact that they purchase significant 
amounts of unsubsidized coal from other 
sources indicates that the subsidies on 
Belgian coal do not flow to non Beigian 
coal consumers. 

Moreover, it is extremely unlikely that 
the Belgian government would subsidize 
non-Beigan coai consumers unless 
compelled to do so by obligations to the 
European Communities. 

Since there is no evidence of such 
obligation, we conclude that the Belgian 
government is not in fact subsidizing 
non-Belgian coal consumers. 

With respect to sales of Belgian coal 
within Belgium—which account for the 
vast majonty of ail sales of Beigian 
coal—we likewise find that the price of 
Beigian coal does not undercut the 
markct price. Absent special 
circumsiances warranting a contrary 
conciusion Beigan steel producers 
apparenty do not benefit from Beigian 
coal subsidies at least as long as the 
once for Beigian coal does not undercut 
the market pnce. 

Further consideraton is warranted for 
two reasons. First. the maior Beigan 
coal producer and Cockerill are both 
largely government-owned. The 'ssue 
anses whether transactions befween 
them are conducted on an arm s-iength 
basis. We do not believe that 
government ownersnip per se coniers & 
subsidy, or that common government 
ownership of separate compames 
necessary preciudes arm s-iengt 


transactions between them. To 
determine whether coai sales between 
Belgian government-owned coai and 
gteei producers appear to have been 
consummated on arm 3-iength terms, we 
considered two factors: (1) Whether the 
government-owned coal producer sold 
to the government-owned steel producer 
at the prevailing market price, and/or (2) 
whether the government-owned coal 
producer sold coal at the same prices to 
stee! producers not owned by the 
government (¢.g., Clabecq). We found 
that Beigian coal producers did charge 
the prevailing market prices, and that 
the same coa/ prices were charged 
regardiess of whether the purchaser was 
or was not Delgian government-owned. 
On this basis. we conciude that coal 
subsidies were not conferred on steel 
producers as a result of government 
ownership. 

Second, we were told by one Belgian 
government official that Belgian stee/ 
companies are pressured to purcha.e all 


coking coal produced by Belgian coal 


companies at the price established by 
the government, based upon market 
prices. This indicates that there are de 
facto, aithough not de jure, restrictions 
on the importation of coal into Belgium. 
However, the Belgian coal companies 
collectively produce only enough coking. 
cual to satisfy less than 50% of the 
Belgian steei companies’ requirements. 
Therefore, the market prices outside 
Beigium remain relevant, both directly 
for the coking coai purchased outside 
Be!gium, and indirectly for the Belgian 
coking coal since the Belgian pnice is 
based on market prices outside Belgium. 

Moreover, there is no evidence that 
the Belgian government would pressure 
Belgian stee! producers to buy Beigian 
coal if the pmce for such coal were to 
rise significantly above the market 
price—-a factor over which the Belgian 
government has control since it 
establishes pnces. 

Based upon the above considerations, 
we determine that Beigian coai 
sudsidies do not confer upon Beigian 
steel producers a subsidy within the 
meaning of the Act. 

Regarding the ailegation that the 
Beigian ste2i industry benefits from 
German government assistance 
provided to the coai industry in the FRG, 
we do not consider such assistance to 
comer a countervailabie benefit on the 
Selgian steei :ncustry for the reasons 
ouuined in Appendix 2. 

The ECSC prowmdes vanous 
production anc marketing grants to 
&CSC coal and coke producers 
However, we do not consider this 
assistance to confer a countervailable 
denetit on the Beiman steel industry for 
pene descnbed in Appendix 3. 


C. Programs Contained in the | aw of 
July 17, 1959 for Economic Expansion 


The Law of July 17, 1959 for economic 
expansion (the 1959 law) contains 
programs which are designed to 2romote 
economic expansion and modernization. 
The 1959 law provides for interest 
rebates, grauts for capital investments, 
government loan guarantees, 
exemptions from property taxes on 
investments approved under the law 
and grants for research and 
deveiopment (R.&D.). Cockerill received 
benefits under this law, but these 
benefits are generally available to all 
industries in Belgiurn o. equal terms, 
and we have no evidence that the steel 
industry in Beigium is a major 
beneficiary. Thus, absent other evidence 
of preferentiality, the benefits under this 
law are not countervailable. 


D. GOB Advances for R&D Under the 
Economic Expansion Laws 


Interest-free advances can be 
provided under the 1959 law and the 
1970 law up to a maximum of 80 percent 
of the expense incurred for the R&D of 
prototypes. The GOB responded that it 
has provided this type of aid to the steel 
industry under the 1959 law, which we 
have concluded does not confer 
countervailable benefits, as discussed 
above. 


E. Supplier Credit 


Subsequent to the preliminary 
determination in this investigation, it 
was alleged in the case of Certain Steel 
Products from Belgium that, but for 
government assistance, Cockerill would 
not have been abie to obtain suppiier 
credit. We have no information thai 
wou’ cause us to believe that the 
sur_..er credits are provided on terms 
inconsistent with commercial 
considerations. Since these credits have 
been provided by independent, private 
sources and we have no evidence that 
the GOB has influenced financial 
institutions in this regard. we have 
determined that this program does not 
provide suDsidies to the steei industry. 
For further discussion of this program, 
see Appendix 2. 


F. Maribel Program 


Subsequent to the preliminary 
determination in thus investigation. it 
was alleged in the case of Certain Steel 
Products from Beigium that Belgian steel 
producers benefited ‘rom a change in 
the social secunty system instituted on 
July 1, 1981. Under the “Maribel! 
Program.” contributions to social 
secunty programs Dy employers of 
manual workers were reduced by 6.17 
percent. Counse! for Bethlehem — 
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Maintains that since the program is 
restricted to manuai workary, it provides 
benefits to a specific industry or group 
of industmes and is, therefore. 
countervailabie. We have decided that 
assistance to virtually ail manuai 
workers does not create a program 
targeted to steal ar to a specific 
enterprise or industry or group of . 
enterprises or industmes. Therefore, we 
determine that the program dves not 
confer countervailabie subsidies to the 
steed industry. 


G. Labor Assistance (Prepension 

The government-mandated 
restructuring of the steed industry 
included provisions for the early 
reurement of certain workers. The 
government assumed responsibility for 
funding costs for which the company 
would not normally be obliged. We have 
determined that this government 
assistance does not confer 
countervailabie benefits to the 
companies because it is reaily extra 
assistance to the workers passed 
through the companies. 


H. Research and Development (R&D) 
From the GOB 


The GOB provides R&D funds to a 
wide range of disciplines through the 
Institute for Scientific Research in 
Industry and Agriculture (IRSLA). 
Funding is provided for projects waich 
“ensure the progress” of industry and 
agriculture. IRSLA is administered by a 
board of directors which has 
representation from various sectors of 
industry and egniculture, trade unions 
and educational institutions. 

In the preiiminary determination the 
Department considered that this 
program conferred countervailabie 
benefits to Cockemil because of direct 
grants to it by [IKSLA. Because of the 
broad scope and admunistration of the 
IRSLA program, we have determined 
that the program is not countervallabDie 
since there is no evidence of targeung 
funds for 4n industry under 
invesogadton. In the 1980-31 research 
sycie. approximately 11 percent o. 
IRSLA's Dudget went ‘o the entire 
metailurgical sector ‘or research 
invoiving steel and non-ferrous metais. 


IIL. Programs Determined Not To Be 
Used 

We nave determined that ‘ne 
following programs whicn were isted in 
the notice of “Imitation of 
Countervaiiing Duty Investigations” 
were jot used by ‘he Manufacturers. 
producers. or exporters in Beigium of 
caroon steei wire (od. 


A. Accelerated Depreciation 


Companies that receive investment 
benefits provided for dy the 1970 law 
may take twice the normal annual 
straight-iine depreciation for assets 
acquired as the resut of the invesmment. 
The benefit from the program is reduced 
taxable income. Cockenl had losses 
during the period for which we are 
Measuring subsidization greater than the 
amounts that would have been saved by 
use af accelerated depreciation. 


83. Employment Premiums 


Articie 14 of the 1970 law provides for 
empioyment premiums for ir vestments 
that create new jobs. The assis.ance 
may be given for new enterpnses or for 
the expansion of existing enterpnses. 
Nonrepayabie premiums may be paid 
for as long as five years depending on 
the rate at which new jobs are created 
and filled. We have found no evidence 
that Cockerull participated in this 
program. Employment has dropped 
approximately 30 percent in the steel 
industry as the result of actions taken 
under the steel industry restructuring 
plan 
C. Contractual Aid 

_The 1970 iaw provides for aid in 
realizing specific objectives related to 
certain long-term, large scale 
investments. The government and an 
enterpmse negouate the specific terms of 
the program and enter into a ‘progress 
coucract ° The GOB has stated that this 
provision of the 1970 law has not been 
applied. Compenies may aiso receive 
aid for reorganizations. Under 
‘management contracts,” the 
government may grent interest-free aid. 
to be repaid within thee years, for up to 
75 percent of management advisory fees. 
The GOB stated that of the tweive 
Management contracts it has entered 
into, none were with steei companies. 


D. Export Assistance 

Certain export assistance programs. 
such as export financing od 
commercial Msk guarantees. are 
9rovidea boy the Office National du 


Uucroire. We have found no evicence 
‘hat Cockeml las received assistance 
inder ‘his program. 
E. The Exrovean Aewona/l Devei:coment 
Sma ryvrer’ : 

Ji] | ob bbe 

n ”~ as S . ur nvesng 2?) ns we 

Nave conciuded that Ucckeml Aas not 

ceived ERDF funds see Appencix 3} 
S Furop estment 3oens (E13) 

We nave ceterminec that Cocxeni 


Oans from the EIB in 1981 


C. Lean Guarantees From the ECSC 


We have-determined that Cockenil 
did not receive loan guarantees from the 
ECSC. For further discussion of this 
issue, see Appendix 3. 


Af. “Interest Rebates” 


“Interest rebate” programs are 
admumistered by the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs. The rebates may be 
given on investment loans for tangible 
and intangible assets. The law also 
provides for “interest rebates” on 
interest payable by the companies to 
hoiders of bonds and convertible 
debentures. Rebates are vanable 
depending upon the degree to which the 
investment projects meet the cojectives 
of the 1970 law. 

Upon verification we discovered that 
Cockernl did not receive “interest 
rebates” auring the period for which we 
are measuring subsidization. 


l. ECSC Interest Rebates and R&D 
Grants 


We have determined that Cockerill 
did not participate in this program. For 
our treatment of these programs in 
general, see Appendix 3. 


J. Reducuon of Capita/ Gains Tax 


Capital gains on the sales of tangible 
property may be exempt from corporate 
taxes if receipts are reinvested in 
Belgium in the development areas of the 
1970 law within one year of the end of 
the tax period. We have determined that 
Cockerul did not receive any benefits 
under this program. 


K. Employment Premiums for New 
Workers and Trainees 


The “De Wuif Plan” (Royal Decree of 
October 15, 1979) grants employment 
premuums of 62,500 BF per quarter to 
companies that reduce their work week 
and increase their labor force. Under 
another pian. 30,000 BF may 5e paid for 
each ‘Trainee in excess of a number 
equaiung one percent of the workforce of 


3 company :n 1980 and 1981. We have 


20 evidence that Cockerill partc:pated 
mn thus program 
o ers Comments 

Lomment L Counsei for petinoners 
ifgue (hal oregrams cantainec .n the 
Law of ‘uly 17. 1989 for economic 
@xpansion ire countervalabDie and ‘hat 
he Department's intercretaton of 
pecincity under the Act is incorrect. 

DOC Position: Two .aws were passed 
n july 1959. Programs under the Law of 
july 18, 1959 are countervauiabie on ‘he 
Yasis of regional preferentiaiity 


Programs uncer the Law of /ulv 17. 1959 


are not countervalladie >ecause ‘nev are 
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avaiiabie to companies in all regions 
and are not directed toa specilic 
enterpmse or industry or group of - 
enterprises or industmes. See Appendix 
+ fur a discussion of the Department's 
interpretation of preferentially under 
section 771(5)} of the Act 

Camment 2: Counsel for petitioners 
atgue thal the avauabiiity of 
unsubdsidized substitutes for Beigian 
coal at comparable pnces does not 
obviate the conclusion thst Belgian coal 
subsidies provide a countervauacie 
benefit to the stee! industry. Peutioners 
state that Beigian coal subsidies are 
targeted to the steel industry. They 
argue further that transactions between 
Be!gian coal and steel producers are 
unlikely ‘o be conducted at arm's length 
since both buyer and seller are 
government-owned. 

DOC Posivvon: ln our preliminary 
determination, one reason cited for 
conciuding that Belgian subsidization of 
its coal industry does not indirectly 
subsidize its steel industry is that 
Belgian governmentai assistance is 
provided to producers of all types of 
coal, not just coking coal. On this basis, 
we preliminarily determined that 
assistance does not subsidize “* ° * a 
specific enterprise or industry or group 
of enterprises cr industries” under 
investigauon. 

Upon verification, we uetermined that 
the great majority of subsidized Belgian 
coal is COking coal, which is used 
prumarly by the steel industry (although 
the Belgian steel industry acquires 55~60 
percent of its coking coal from foreign 
sources, including the U.S.}. In this fina! 
determination. therefore, we are basing 
our determination on a different basis, 
as indicated supra. Also as expiained 
supra, we do not believe that govrnment 
ownership of separate companies 
necessaniy precludes them from 
conducting some transactions on an 
arm s-iength Dasis. Since the major 
Seiman coal producer and Cockerill are 
ooth largeiv government-owned, we 
sonsider whether /1) the coal pnces 
shargea to Cockenll were at the 
prevailing Market rates; and (2) whether 

‘the same prices were charged to 
Cockenl ana to othe stee! producers not 
pwned Dy the Beigian government. Since 
we reacnec affirmative determuinauons 
r potn cases. we conciuded Wat il is 


re asonabie to assume thai :oa/ 
‘ransacuons Detweer ‘he Beis.an 
90vermment s cOai producer 4ai.4 
Sockeru were conducted on am arm s- 
ength Dasis 

lomment 3: Petitioners ciaim that 
there are impiicit restmctions or we 
amount oO! coai Beigian stee| companies 
can buy from abroad. 


DOC Position: As indicated supra. 
and in the Department's verification 
report concerning the GOB, there is 
some evidence that Belgian steel 
companies are pressured by the Belgian 
government to purchase the entire 


yutput of Belgian coal companies. (There 


1g no evidence that there are any de jure 
restrictions on the importation of coal). 


However, Belgian coal producers «i best 


can satisfy less than 50 percent of the 
requirements of Belgian steej producers. 
Therefore, market prices outside 
Belgium remain relevant in determining 
whether Beigian steel producers benefit 
from assistance to Belgian coal 
producers for the following reasons. 
First, the price for Belgian cowl _ 
established by the Belgian government 
is based upon that market price, which 
is thus indirectly relevant. Second, over 
50 percent of the Belgian steel! 
companies’ requirements for coking coal 
are satisfied through coking coal 
imports. Their prices are therefore 
directly relevant. Moreover, there is no 
evidence that the Belgian government 
wold continue to pressure its steel 
producers to buy Belgian cnai if the 
price for Belgian coal rose significantly 
above market price. We, therefore, 
determine that even if there are de facto 
restrictions on-the importation of coking 
coal into Belgium, the Belgian stee/ 
producers nanetheless received no 
countervailable benefits from 
subsidization by the GOB of its coal 
industry. 

Comment 4; Counsel for petitioners 
argue that the portion of ECSC 
assistance funded by producer levies.is 
countervailable. 

DOC Position: For reasons set forth in 
Appendix 3, we determine that the 
portion of ECSC assistance funded by 
producer levies is not countervailabie. 

Comment 5: Counsel for petitioners 
argue that ths discount rate for grant 
calcwations for uncreditworthy 
companies should be increased to reflect 
the more limited access of these 
companies to private funding. 

DOC Position: For a discussion of this 
issue, refer to Appendix 2. 


Hespondent's Comuments 


Comment 1: Counsel for Cockerill 
argues that the Department adopted 


new methodologies for the caicuiation of 


sudsidy rates without the normal 
reguiatory notice and comment 
procedures. They stated that the concept 
of creditworthiness” and the 
methodologies descnbed in Appendix B 
of the preliminary determinations have 
no basis in law. 

— Position: For a discussion of this 
ssue, refer to Appendix 4. (oi 


Comment 2: Counsel for Cockerill 
argues that the stock market price used 
by the Department does not represent 
an adequate basis for companson with 
the price paid by the GOB because it 
does not include the added value of a 
premium for gaining control of the 
company. ln addition, they state the 
orices paid by the GOB were below 
book vaiue and were comparabie to 
those paid by purchasers of stock in 
other European steel mills. 

DOC Position: The Department 
believes that the price set by the marke: 
for Cockerill's stock is the most 
appropmate measure of the true value of 
its equity. For further discussion of this 
issue, see Appendix 2 

Comment 3; Counsel for Cockerill 
argues that the Department's 
creditworthiness decision concerning 
Cockerill is incorrect. They assert that 
Cockerill anc Hainaut-Sambre have 
received substantial private lending in 
the form of short-term loans. They 
further argue that the GOB does not 
implicitly stand behind Cockerill to heip 
it get private credit because the GOB 
has let several companies it owns go 
bankrupt. Thus, they argue, Cockerill is 
creditworthy independent of the backing 
of the GOB. 


DOC Position: Respondent argues that 
Cockerill is creditworthy because it has 
received short-term credit from private 
sources. We determine, however, that 
such lending, which is largely backed by 
receivable, does not imply a judgment 
of creditworthiness. 

We determine Cockerill to be 
uncreditworthy from 1978 through 1981. 
‘or each of those years, various 
Gnancial indicators pointed to the 
uncreditworthiness of the company. For 
further discussion of this issue, see the 
section titled “Loans to Uncreditworthy 
Companies” supra ~ 

Comment 4: Counsel for Cockerill 
argues that programs under the law of 
December 30, 1970 are not 
countervailable for the following 
reasons: 


* The luw is regional but not targeted to 
specific industries. 

* The 1970 law is similar to the generai 
law of July 17, 1959. 


DOC Position: The 1970 law provides 
benefits only to companies in certain 
regions. Consequently, these benefits 
are provided to a specific group of 
enterprises or industries and are 
countervaiiable under section 771(5) of 
the Tarmff Act of 1930. Further. past 
administrative practice, judicial 
decisions. and the legislative history of 
ne “rade Agreements Act of 1979 make 
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| clear that rewionai benefits are 
ountervaula die. 

Comments: Respondent argues that 
sunce the 1970 law, which provides 
benefits only to certain regions, provides 
nly marginally higher benefits than 
would be available uncle: the July 17, 
959 law, only the incrementai benefit 
should be countervauled. 

DOC Position: The benefits to which 
respondents refer were provided under 
the 1970 law. The Department wouid 
have to ignore the facts in the record to 
treat benefits provided under the 1970 
law as if they were provided under the. 
July 17, 1958 law. 

Comment 6& Counsel for Cockerill 
argues that the benefits from the capital 
registration tax resulted from a 
corporate reorganization and that 
sumuar tax exemptions exist in the 
United States. They state that there 
woud have been no such benefit if the 
funds received from the GOB were 
grants rather than equity. 

DOC Position: Regardless of the 
circumstances of the increase in capital, 
this exemption from a statutory 
obligation. provided under the regional 
incentive law of December 30, 1970, 
confers a countervailable benefit on 
cockerill 

Comment 7: Counsel for cockerill 
argues that the GOB “prepension" 
benefits are not countervailabile 
subsidies. They argue that, but for these 
provisions, the company would have 
had to pay 3-6 months of severance pay 
to retiring workers, which is less than 
the obligations under the ‘prepension” 
program. They state that under the 
restructuring plan the government 
mandated these extraordinary benefits 
‘2 retirees and at the same time helped 
the companies to pay for them. 

DOC Position: The Department has 
determined that since the government 
mandated these payments to the 
workers as Dart of the steel restructuring 
pian, the co. :pany is merely a conduit 
for the flow of funds from the 
government to the workers. and the 
government's contribution is not 
~ountervailabie. See additional 
discussions of this issue at petitioners 
comment on the “prepension program” 

d the section of this notice titled 
“Lapor Assistance (Prer 2nsion 
Program).” 

Comment 8 Counse} for Cockerill 
irques that the largest instance of 
research and deveiooment funding to 
Cockenll was _* available under the 
zeneral incentive | of July 17. 1959. 
~ DOC Positio: The of oo Behl, 
vernfied that this , benefit was granted 
specificaily under the law of Juiy 17, 
1959 and determined that :t is not 3 


-ountervauabie beneht to Cockenl 


Negative Determination of Caticail 
Circumstances 


The petition alleged that imports of 
carbon steei wire rod under 
investigation present “cmitical 
circumstances.” Under $§ 355.29 and. 
355.53(b) of the Department's 
reguiations, critical circumstances exist 
when the alleged subsidies inciude an 
export sudsidy inconsistent with the 
Agreement and there have been massive 
imports of the class or kind of 
merchandise which is the subject of the 
investigation over a relatively short 
period. We have not found any export 
subsidy in this investigation. Therefore. 
“entical circumstances” do not exist in 
this investigation fora carbon steel wire 
rod from Belgium. 


Verification 


In accordance with section 778(a) of 
the Act, we verified the data used in 
making our final determinations. During 
this verification. we followed normal 
procedures, inciuding insvection of 
documents, disc 1ssions with 
government officials on-site inspection 
of manufacturers’ operations aid 
records. 


Administrative Procedures 


The Department has afforded: 
interested parties an opportunity to 
present oral views in accordance with 
its reguiations (19 CFR 355.35). A public 
hearing was held on August 11, 1982. In 
accordance with the Department's 
reguiations (19 CFR 355.34 (a}), wntten 
views have been received and 
considered. 


Suspension of Liquidation 


The suspension of liquidation ordered 
in our preliminary affirmative 
countervailing duty determination shail 
remain in effect until further notice. The 
estimated net subsidy 's as follows: 


Ad 
Manufacturer / Oroducer / exporter a ' 
percern) 
Name 
Cocker Sastre .. = aael 3.225 
Au other manuiactsers/ sroducers/ export- 
ers “4 3.225 


We are directing the U.S, Customs 

Ser ice to require a casn deposit or 

donc in the amount inciestee above fo 
each entry of the subject mercnancise 
entered on or after the date « of the 
publication of this notice in the Federal 
Regisier. If the manutacturer 's 
unknown, the rate for all other 
manufacturers/ producers exporers 
shal be used 


ITC Notifications 


In accordance with section 705(d) of 
the Act. we will noufy the [TC of our 
determinations. in addition, we are 
making available to the [TC all non- 
onvueged and non-confidential 
informanon re‘ating to these 
investigations. We will ailow the ITC 
access to all privileged and confidential 
information in our files, provided the 
ITC confirms that it will not disclose 
suca information, either publicly or 
under an administrative protective order 
without the wmtten consent of the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for lmport 
Administration. The [TC wil! determine 
within 45 days of the publication of this 
notice whether imports of carbon steel 
wire rod are matenaily injuring, or 
threatening to materially injure, a U.S. - 
industry. [f the ITC determines that 
matenal injury, or threat of material 
injury, does not exist, this proceeding 
will be terminated and all securities 
posted as a result of the suspension of 
liquidation wil! be refunded or 
cancelled. Lf, however, the [ITC 
determines that such ond does exist, 
within 7 days of notificaticn by the ITC 
of that jummineien, ' we will issue a 
countervailing duty order, directing 
Customs officers to assess a 
countervailing duty on carbon steel wire 
rod from Beigium entered or withdrawn 
from warehouse, for consumption after 
the suspension of liquidation, equal to 
the net subsidy determined or estimated 
toexis as 4 result of the annual review 
prescribed by section 75i of the Act. The 
provisions of section 707 of the Act will 
apply to the first directive for 
assessment. 

This notice is pubiished pursuant to 
section 705(d) of the Act and § 355.33 of 
the Department of Commerce 
Regulations (19 CFR 355.33). 

Dated: September 21, 1982. 

Lawrences Brady, 
Assistant Secretary for Trade Admunistration. 


Appendix 1.— 
Descnption of Product 


For the purpose of this investigation 
the term “carbon stee/ wire rod’ covers 
a cOuled. semi-finished, hot-roiled 
cardon steei product of approximately 
round solid cross section. not under 0.20 
inch nor over 0.74 inch in diameter. not 
temperec, not treated, not partly 
manufactured: and valued over 4 cents 
per p pound, as currently provided for in 

em 607.17 of the Tarrf Schedules of the 
United States. 


Appendix 2.— Methodology 
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carbon stee] wire rod initiated by the 
Departunent of Commerce (the 
Department) on March 1. 1982: e.g.., 
government assistance through grants. 
loans, equiv infusions, loss coverage. 
researcn and deve:opment proyects and 
labor programs. This appendix describes 
.n some detail the general pmncipies 
applied by the Department when dealing 
with these issues as they amse withio 
the factual contexts of these cases. This 
appendix,.although substanually the 
same as Appendix B to the preliminary 
ceterminations (see ‘“Preiiminary 
Affirmative Countervauing Duty 
Determinations, Carbon Stee! Wire Rod 
from Beigium (47 FR 30541)}), does 
describe some changes in methodology. 
These changes are principally in the 
areas of the discount rate value, funds 
for loss coverage, and preferential joans 
with deferred pmncipal payment 


Grants ~ 


Petitioners alleged that respondent 
foréign steel companies have received 
numerous grants for various purposes. 
Under section 771(5}(3) of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended (the Act} (19 U.S.C. 
1677(5)(B}}, domestic subsidies are 
counterveiable where they are 
‘ provided or required by government 
action to a specific enterprise or 
industry, or group of enterprises or 
industries” (emphasis added). 

The legislative history of Title VU of 
the Act states that where a grant is 
“tied” to—that is, bestowed specifically 
to purchase—<costly pieces of capital 
oquipinem, the ceucfit flowing from — 

grant should de allocated in relation t 
the the useful life of that equipment. A 
subsidy for capital] equipment should 
also be ‘front-loaded” in these 
circumstances; that is, it should be 
allocated more heavily to the earlier 
years of the equipment’s useful life. 
reflecting !ts greater commercial impact 
anc benefit in those years. 

Prior to these cases on carbon steel 
wi ~. the Department allocated the 
face .aiue of the grant, in equal 
mecrements, over the appropnate ume 
period. For !arge capita! equipment. we 
used a penod of half the useful life of 
the equpment purchased with the grant. 
In each vear we countervaued oniy that 
years allocated portion of the total 
grant. For example, a hypotheiical grant 
of $100 million used to purchase a 
machine with a 20-vear life would have 
been countervauled at a rate of $10 
snillion per year (allocated over the 
appropnate product group) for 10 years. 
Degimming in the vear of receipt. 

_This ailocaton technique | has been 
nozed ior not capturing the entre 
udsidv Decause it :snores the ‘act that 
money nas 4 changing vaiue as it moves 


Tee rate). 


through time. it has been arzued that 
$100 million today is mucd more 
valuadie to a grant recipient than $10 
quilion per year for the next 10 years, 
since the present value (the vaiue in the 
mitial year of receipt) of the seres of 
payments is considerably less tian the 
amount :f mutiaily gven as a jump sum. 
We agree with this positon anc, as 
indicated in the preiiminary 
determinations, nave now changed our 
methodology of grant subsidy 
caicuiation to reflect this agreement. As 
long ag the present value {in the year of 
grant receipt) of the amounts allocated 
over time does nut exceed the face value 
of the grants, we are consistent with 
both our domestic !aw and internanonal 
obligations in that the amount 
countervaiied will not exceed the total 
net subsidy. 

The present value of any series of 
payments is caiculated using a discount 
rate. As indicated in the preliminary 
determinations, we considered using 
each company's weighted cost of capital 
at the time of the grant receipt as the 
appropriate measure of the time value of 
its funds. However, we lacked sufficient 
information to do so for the preliminary 
determinations, and instead used the 
national cost of |ong-term corperate 
debt as a substitute measure of a 
company’s discount rate. 

Between the preliminary and finai 
determinations we reviewed the 
comments anc suggestions of various 
interested parties, principaily contained 
in the pre- and post-hearing briefs. In 
addition, we sought the advice of an 
ovtside consultant with experience in 
the fletd of international investment 
banking 

On the dais of those discussions and 
the advice, we cetermune that the most 
apppnes discount rate for our 
purposes is the “risk-free” rate as 
indicated wy the secondary market rate 
for long-term government debt (in the 
home country of the company under 
investigation}. Tne basic function of the 
“present value’ exercise 13 to allocate 
money received in one year to other 
years. Domestic interest rates periorm 
pond unction within the context of an 

conomy. The foundation of a country’s 
interest rate structure !s usuaily its 
government debt interest rate (the nsk- 
All other borrowings 
incorporate this msk-free rate ana add 
interest overiays reflecting the mskiness 
or the funded investment. 

When we allocate a subsidy over a 
humber of years it is not the intention of 
the Department to cormment on or judge 

ihe mskiness of 1 he project undertaken 
with ‘ne sudsidized funds. nor to 
evaluate the mskiness of the company as 
a who.e. We do not intend either to 


/ 


rorect wowd have 
deen financed aosen! government’ 
invoivement in the provision of funds. 
Ratner, we simp!y need a financial 
mechanism :o move money wnrouga ome 
so as (0 accurately retiect the oenefit the 
company receives. We Detieve that the 
dest discount rate for cur purposes !s 
one which is msx free and applicable t 

all commercia! actors in the country. 
Therefore we nave U sed in these final 
determinations jong-term governmen 
debt rates (as reflected in the secondary 
market} as our discount rates. 

For a east a af capita! 
equipment, elieve that the 
appr sell ume period over which to 
allocate the subsidy is is its entire useful 
‘life. In-the past, we ailocated the 
subsidy over only haif the useful life in 
order to “front-load” the countervailing 
duties, thereby compiying with the 
legislative intent of the Act. However, 30 
long as we allocate the subsidy in equal 
nominal increments over the entire 
usefu. life, it will still be effectively front 
loaded in real terms (as long as a 
positive discount rate is used) since 
money tomorrow is jess valuable than 
money today. 

For these steel investigations we have 
allocated a grant over the useful life of 
equipment pur with it when the 
value of that grant was large (in these 
Mvestigations, greater tian $50 million) 
ana specifically hed tu pieces of capital 
equipment. Where the grant was small 
(generally less man c one percent of the 
company’s gross revenues and ted to 
expensed in the year 
gs wages or purchases 
we have allocated the 

> vear of the grant 
receip.. We construe inat a grant is 
“tied” when the intended use is known 
to the subsidy giver and so 
acknowledged prior to or concurrent 
with the bestowa! of # sidy. Au 
other grants—the vast majonty of tt ose 
involved in these investigation: —are 
allocated over.15 vears. a per vd of time 
reflecting the average life of capital 
asSets in integrated steel mills. The 15 
year figure is based on Internai Revenue 
Service sal expenence in 
integrated mills in the U.S “mor 
we understand ‘nat 4 iS>-year pe id is 
common woeras life aco>ted in som. of 
the countries involved in these 
vestigations capital 
equipment. We are «sing this 
period because we-scugh’ s 


speculate now a 


cased 


ttemrs "A> eners ally 
purchased, such 
ofmatenais} 


subsidy solely 
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accounting principles, extraordinary 
write-orfs, and corporate 
reorganizations yleided extremely 
inconsistent results. 


Funas to Cover Losses 


In the preliminary determinauons we 
did not distinguish funds (either in the 
form of untied grants or equity 
infusions) which were avaulabie for loss 
coverage from other grants or equity 
infusions. We stated that since grants 
used for loss coverage often have the 
etfect of helping keep the firm in 
business, we allocated the benefit over 
15 years when the funds were in the 
form of a grant or used the appropnate 
equity methodology when the loss 
coverage funds were in the form of 
equity. 

Between the preliminary and finai 
determinations we received the 
comments and suggestions of various 
interested parties principally contained 
in the pre- and post-hearing briefs. In 
addition, we sought the advice of the 
Department's accountants and outside 
consultants on the issue of the 
appropriate treatment of funds for loss 
coverage. Based on the above, we have 
decided not to allocate the subsidy 
benefit of these funds over time but 
rather to allocate them to the year of 
receipt. 

We have done so on the advice of 
these accounting experts in order to 
reflect the nature of the liabilities gving 
rise to the loss. These liabilities are 
generaily the basic custs of operations 
(e.g., wages, materials, certain overhead 
expenses |—items generally expensed in 
the year incurred. 

We calculated the magnitude of the 
loss from a company’s financial 
statements beginning with net earnings 
and working back to a cash-based 
measure of loss. We allocated to loss 
coverage only those grants and equity 
infusions which were truly cash inflows 
into the company and were actually 
available to cover losses. 

In any instances in which infusions 
were specifically tied to loss coverage. 


we ailocated such infusions accordingly. 


If infusions were not so tied, we 
concluded that general, urtied grants 
were a more logical source of loss 
coverage assistance than generai 
infusions of equity. Accordingly, in 
making these ailocations we treated 
funds avauabile from grants as the 
orumary source of monies avaulabie for 
loss coverage. We allocated funds 
available fom equity infusions to ioss 
coverage only in the absence of grants 
or after availa ie grant funds had been 
exnausted. 

We generaily treated such casa 
intlows as covering the losses inc. 


wTed 


in the previous fiscal year and ailocated 
the sudsicly Denefit Jowing from such 
Sunds to (he year of their receipt. An 
exception was made where losses were 
continuaily covered by a special 
arrangement with the government (as 
through the use of a special reserve 
account). In these cases, since the funds 
for logs coverage were accessible as the 
losses arose, we ailocated the br nefit 
flowing from these funds to the penod in 
whica the losses occurred. 


Loans and Loan Guarantees for 
Companies Considered Crealtworthy 


In these investigations, various loan 
activities give mse to subsidies. The 
most common practices are the - 
extension of a loan at a preferential 
interest rate where the government is 
either the actual lender or directs a 
private lender to make funds available 
at a preferential rate, or where the 
government guarantees the repayment 
of the loan made by a private lender. 
The subsidy is computed by comparing 
what a company would pay a normal 
commercial lender in principal and 
interest in any given year with what the 
company actuaily pays cn the 
preferential loan in that year. We 
determine what a company would pay a 
normal commercial lender by 
constructing a comparable commercial 
\oan at the appropriate market rate (the 
benchmark) reflecting standard 
commercial terms. Lf the preferential 
loan is part of a broad, national lending 
program, we used a national average 
commercial interest rate as our 
benchmark. If the loan program is not 
generally available—tike most large 
loans to respo:.dent steel companies— 
the benchmark used instead, where 
available, is the company’s actual 
commercial credit expenence (e.g., a 
contemporanectis loan io the company 
from a private -ommercial lender}. If 
there wet’ no simular loans, the national 
commercia! .van rate is used as a 
substitute rute. Finally, where a nationa! 
loan-based intere~! ate was not 
available, an average industmai bond 
rate was used as best evidence. 

For joans denomunated in a currency 
other than the currency of the country 
concerned in an investigation, the 
benchmark is selected from interest 
rates ‘either national or company- 
specific, as appropmate} applicabie to 
‘oOans Genorunated in the same currency 
a3 che |oam under consideration {where 
possible, rates on ioans in that currency 
in the country where the loan was 
obtained: otherwise, loans in tuat 
currency in other countries, as best 
evidence}. The 2ppropnate discount rate 
remains the msk-iree rate as indicated 
a 


oy the secondary market rate (or :cng- 


4 


—_— 


term deot obligations of the company s 
home country government. The sucsidy 
for each year is calcujated in the foreign 
currency and converted at an exchange 
rate applicable for each year. 

After calculating the payment 
differential in each year of the loan. we 
hen calcwiated the present value of this 
stream of benefits in the year the loan 
was Made, using the msk-iree rate (as 
descmbed in the grants section of this 
appendix) as the discount rate. In other 
words, we determined the subsidy vaiue 
0: a preferential loan as if the benetits 
had been bestowed as a lump-sum grant 
in the year the loan was given. This 
amount was then allocated evenly over 
the life of the loan to yield the annual 
sudsidy amounts. We did so with one 
excepticn: where the loan was given 
expressiy for the purchase of a costly 
piece of capital equipment, the present 
value of the payment differential was 
allocated over the useful life of the 
capital equipment concerned. 

For loans not tied to capital 
equipment with mortgage-type 
repayment schedules, this methodology 
results in annual subsidies equivalent o 
those calculated under the methodology 
previously empioyed by the Department 
whereby we considered the difference in 
total repayments in each year of a loan’s 
-tifetime to be the subsidy zn that year. 
For loans with constant principal 
repayments (i.e., declining total 
repayments}, loans with deferral of 
repayments, and loans for costly capital 
equipment, the value nethod results in 
even allocations of Lue subsidy over the 
relevant period This effectively front 
loads countervailing duties on these 
loan benefits in the same manner as 
grants are front loaded. 

A oan guarantee by the government 
constitutes a subsidy to the extent the 
Zuarantee assures more favorable loan 
terms than for an unguaranteed loan. 
The subsidy amount is quantified in the 
same manner as fox a preferential loan. 

if a borrowins, company prefe.entially 
received a pavinent holiday from a 
zovernment lending institution or from a 
private lender at government direction. 
an additionai subsidy arises that is 
separate from and in addition to t+ 
preferential interest rate benefit. ihe 
subsidy value of the payment holiday is 
measured in the same manner as for 
prererential loans, by comparing what 
the company pays versus what it would 
Day on a nommai commercial loan in any 
ziven year. A payment holiday early in 
the life of a loan can resu.t in such large 
loan payments near the end of its term 
that. during the finad years, the ican 
recipient's annual payments on the 
subsidized loan may be greater than 
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‘hey wouid have oeen on an 
uNsudsidizec joan. Sy readocaung ‘he 
Denefit over the entre life of Ge :oan 
Urougnm ihe cresent vaiue Metnodoiogy 
Gescmoed adove. we avoid umoosing 
coumtervaiiing Guues in excess of tn 

net suosidy. Where we oave suificient 
ewidence that cclerment of ommcoa sa 
aormai ana/or customary ending 
pracuce 19 the country uncer 
comsiderauon. Wes suca Gelerrai bas not 
Deen considered as conierring an 
addinonai suosicy. 


Loans and Loan Guarantees ‘or . 
Compares Consiagered Uncreaitworthy 


in a number of cases petitioners Save 
alleged that certain nespondent sieei 
comvanies were uncredifworty ‘or 
purposes of :hese investigations at the 
ume they tecaived preferennai loans for 
Juarantees, and that they could rot cave 
Odtaimed any commermai .can without 
government interventon. 

Where the company under 
investigation 3as a dustory of deep or 
tigmificant conanung losses. 2nd 
Gimumisiing (if any) access to private 
landers, we generady agree with 
pentoners. Tus does not mean chat 
suca a company is totauly 
uncreditworthy for all purposes. 
‘Virtuaily all compames cam obtain 
limited credit. suca as scort-term 
suDouer credits. 20 matter iow 


Drecanous ‘hei Snancai situation. Cur .- 


‘use of the term unctecitweorthy means 
sumoiy that ‘he company :2 questicn 
wouwid aot. im our View. save oeen adie 
‘oO OOtain comparanie icans in the 
acsence of government intervention. 
Accordingly, 10 nese situacons neither 
natonal aor company-svec:fiic marxet 
interest rates provice an aporoona 
DJencamarx smce. oy cefmuon, an 
uncrraitwortny company couicd rot 
~ece:ve loans On ‘hese or any ‘erms 
witzout zovermment interventicn Nor 
nave we 2een adie ‘Oo ind any 
reasonadie and Dracucai Dasis fc 
se:@CTOg a SK Sremuum to 5e added to 
a nanoma interest rate :m order ‘o 
2staolisO am apcroonate interest 
Dencmmarx ior comvanies considered 
wicreditworthy. Taerefore. we contrue 
‘0 Teat cans to an: uncreci twortsy 
sSmvany as am equity .arusion 5v or at 
e cirecson of ine 20vermment We 
>eueve ‘tus Tsammen Qiis ‘usaned ov che 


zreat SK. Very ‘ume? stamis. anc .cw 
STCCaCLUSY Gr “Btavtment cr -nese .oars 
acsent zCvermment .nterverton 2 
airecuom Jc ite extent ‘nat omsccai 
ina. or wtrerest :s semeaUy | Talc On nese 
Cars ve save 3( est ¢ i of yo y SUSSICY 
SG.SUISESN WRCS 1s SOMSTMec 2s1n2 
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corporate rate of remurn on equity was 
‘ower than the national average rate of 
return om eawity) omy ‘o the outstanding 
ormaipai in une year walca we are 
measuring suDsidizanon from ‘ns 
amount we additionally suostact any 
interest and fees paid ‘no ‘nat year. 
Moreover, in no case do we countervaul 
a loan suDsidy to a creditworthy or 
unceeditworthy company more than { 
the govermment gave (he princ:pai 2s an 
outright grant. 

Short-Term Credits 


'n ail our cases, even the most 
Snancially Toubied companies Peguiariy 
receive snort-term supplier credits. We 
Sod this tyre of deot different and 
easily distinguisnaoie Tom the loans 
previousiy discusseca. Where a company 
receives omivate-sourced supplier <recits 
we fave found this countervauabDie oniy 
where they were at preferenuai rates 
Decause of expiict government 
direction. 

Where supplier credits were not ~ven 
at a preferential rate directed Sy <5 
government, we found no supsidy. 
Furthermore, since the msk invoived and 
basis for giving surplier credits is 
qualitativeiy different :nan ‘or long-term 
loans, we did not wntercret ‘he cresence 
of suopiler credits as an indication of 
creditwortiness. 


2entioners allege that government 
purchases of equity. in respondent steel 
compamies confer a suDsiay equai ‘o the 
entire amount of ‘he equity purcnasea. 
Many respondents <! that suca 
equiry purchases are investments on 
commercial ‘erms. ang :hus do oot 
comfer suDsicies on these companies. 

tis weil settled :hat ne:ther 
government equity swnersnip Der se, nor 
any seconaary Denent ‘o the company 
retiecting ‘he omvate market's reaction 
(0 government cwmersnid, coniers a 
suDsicy. Government ownersnip confers 
a suosicy omy when it is on terms 
‘mcomsistent with commermai 
consicerations. An 2quitv sudsidy 
potentially amses when :he government 
Makes equity iifusions iato 3a companv 

WoC 13 $Ustaiming ceed OF sigmincant 
CONU=wng .osses and for wnica -nere 
aces Uot adbear *o De any "easonaDie 
20.530 of a rapid recovery. Lf sucn 
.OS$e$ lave 2eeN ncurrec. nen we 
consicet TOM wnom “ne ecuity was 
surcaasec and at wat orice. cr. 
4 Marxet value for ‘ne ecuty, ve 
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prececing the govermmen 


om sfarenoiders rather ‘han Som ‘he 
company, ‘here :s 20 suosicy ‘o ‘he 
company. Thus is Tue no matter wnat 
omce the government pays. inca any 
overpayment Denedts omy “he omor 
sharenoicers and not the company. 

if ‘he government Suys shares directly 
the company e.ther a new ‘issue or 
corporate Teasury stocx) and simuar 
snares are ‘Taded in 4 Market, 4 3ucsicy 
arses ‘he government Days more ‘han 
the orevailing marxet ormce. The 
Department has a strong preference ‘or 
measuring ‘he sucsidy Dy ceference ‘o a 
Marxet omce. Thus omce. we selieve. 
cgnuy ‘ncorvorates private investors’ 
perceocons of he company’s future 
earming potential and worts. To avoid 
any effect on the Market orice resulting 
Tom the government's surcnase or 
specuiation in anticipanon of sucn 
gurtnase, we used for cormmpamson a 
market omce on a date suticiently 
t's action. Any 
is Teated as a 
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amount of overpayment 
grant ‘o ‘he company. 
It is more dificult to judge th 
possidie subsidy etects cf direct 
ae infusions of equity where 
r2 .3 20 Market price ‘or the scares 
(as were, for examp e.,:he government 
iS already sole owner of “he comopary!. 
Government equity 2articoation can ce 
a lemiimate commeraia: venture. Cften. 
aowever, 4s ia Many of these stee: 
cases, equity infusions follow massive 
or continuing .csses and are Dart of 
natonai zovermment arograms to 
Sustaig or catiomalize an incust™” woica 
otherwise would not De competitive. We 
respect ‘ne zovernment 3 
cNaracterizacon of its infusion as equity 
. 4 commernal venture. However. :o 
the @xtent im any year ‘hat the 
government *eauizes a cate Of return on 
.t3 equity investment in a Darticular 
company wmicn :3 .ess ‘nan ‘he average 
fate of teturn om eauiry -nvestment ‘or 
‘Se cOURIY 38 a whole ‘thus -nciucix 


Tetras On 20th successmu anc 
insuccessMmuy vestments), its equity 


imfusion is considered ‘0 comer 3 
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vot oOLgaton, we have treated Uus as obligauons with respect (o the European uocalted them over a jonger period of 


(grant {to Loe company equa to the 
uistanding principal at the ume of 
oremveness., Vhere outstanding debt 
48 Deen converted into equity (1.4. the 
sovernment receives shares i the 
ompany Ww retwrd of eiumunadng debt 
olgagens of ‘(he company), 4 subsidy 
nay resuit. The existence and extent of 
juch subsidies are determined by 
‘reaGog the conversions 48 ao equity 
niugion in the amount of the remaining 
orinc’pal of (he debt. We then calcwate 
ne Vaiue of the subsidy Sy using ow 
quity Methodology, supra 


vai Assistance 


As expiained in detail in our notice of 
‘Final Affirmanve Countervauing Duty 
Determunations: Certam Sieei Producis 
‘rom the federai Republic of Germany’ 
47 FR 39345), we have analyzed and 
veried aspects of the German coal 
juOsidy program as it applied to steel. 
Sased upon the verfed information in 
‘he records of these investigations, we 
have determined that this particular 
orogram does uot confer a 
sountervailable benefit on either non- 
German or German steel producers. 

As we stated io some of the 
oreiuminary determinations reached oo 
lune 10 (47 FR 28309), benefits bestowed 
upon the manufacturer of an input do 
not flow down to the purchaser of that 
oput if the sale is transacted at arm's 
‘ength. ln an arm s length transaction, 
the seller generally attempts to 
maximize its (olai revenue Dy charging 
18 hugh a pmce and seiling as large a 
volume as the market will bear. 

The application of th se principles to 
sales of German coal 0 atside Germany 
is as follows. The records of these 
‘transactions soow that the prices 
charged for subsiaized German coal 
yutside Germany certainiy do oot 
indercut the freeiy avaiulabie ment 
onces. | herefore, non-German 
purchasers of subsidized German coal 
10 not benefit fom Germany coal 
judsidies. 

in support of this conclusion, we note 
‘hat uf non-German steei procedures did 
yenefit from German coai subsidies, 
‘hey would attempt to purchase German 
‘oai rather than unsuDsidized coai fom 
ther sources including the U.S.. since 
‘nere are no restmctions on their ability 
‘o do so. The fact that they purchase 
significant amounts of unsuhsidized U.S. 
coal indicates that the suosidies on 
German coai do not flow to non-German 
coal consumers. 

Moreover, it 1s extremeiy unlikely that 
‘he German government wouid 
ignificandy sudsidize non-Germau coal 
‘onsumers uniess compeiled ‘o do so by 
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Commun ties. 

Since there is no evidence of such 
)oiigauon, we conclude Wat the German 
qovernment is oot in fact subsiaizmng 
20n~Jerman coal consumers. 

For these reasons, we determine that 
aon-Garman steel procedures do not 
venefit from subdsidizanon of German 
coal, 


Aeseorch ana Development Grants and 
loans 

Gants and preferential loans 
awarded by a government to finance 
research that bas broad application and 
yleids results which are made pudiliciy 
avaiable do not confer subsidies. 
Programs of organizations or instrtutions 
established to finance research on 
problems affecting only a particular 
industry or group of industries (e¢.g., 
me.ailurgical testing to find ways to 
make coid-roiled sheet easier to 
galvanize) and which yield results that 
are available only to producers in that 
country (or in a limited number of 
countnes) confer a subsidy on the 
products which benefits from the results 
of the research and development (R&D). 
On the other hand, programs which 
provide funds for R&D in a wide range 
of industries are not countervaiabie 
even when a portion of the funds is 
provided to the steei sector. 

Once we determine that a particular 
program is countervaiabie. we caiculate 
the vaiue of the subsidy by reference to 
the form in which the R&D was funded. 
An R&D grant is treated as an “untied” 
grant: a loan for R&D is treated as any 
other preferential oan. 


Labor Subsidies 


To be countervauabie, a benefit 
program for workers musi gve 
preferential benefits to workers in a 
particular industry or in a particular 
targeted region. Whether ‘he program 
preferenuaiy benefits some workers as 
opposed to others is determined by 
looking at both program elimbulity and 
participation. Even where provided 'o 
workers in specific industnes, somal 
weifare programs are countervailabie 
only to the extent that they relieve the 
firm of costs it wouid ordinarily incur for 
exampie, a government's assumption of 
a firm s normai obligation parnally to 
fund worker pensions. 

Labor-reiated subsidies are generally 
conferred in the form of grants and are 
treated as untied grants ‘or purposes of 
sudsidy caicuiaton. Where they are 
sma] and expensed by ‘he company in 
the year received, we iikewise allocated 
them only to the vear of receipt. 
However, where they were more than 
one percent of gross reverues we 


‘ume generaily relecting (he program 
durauon, 

Comments by Parties to (he Proceeding 
* Grants 

Comment). Respondents claum that 
the present vaiue methodoiowy used in 
these investgatoas does pot provide a 
‘yea value and that it is based on 
issuuaptions “nich do not reflect the 
realities of ‘the manufacture of the 
products under investgaidon. 

DOC Position: The present value 
concept is a widely recogmuze’ tool of 
financial and econoauc analysis. Its 
utility and necessity demve from the fact 
that money hus a time value. For - 
exampie, as sfa.ed abuve, $100 million 
today is considerabiy more valuable to a 
grant recipient than $10 million per year 
for the next ten years. To move a sum of 
money through ‘ime without adjusting 
the nominai amount would senously 
understate the value of the money. So 
long as the present vaiue (in the year of 
grant receipt) of the »mounts allocated 
over time does not exceed the face value 
of the of the grant. the amouut 
countervailed will not exceed the total 
net subsidy. 

Comment 2: Petihoners argue that 
grants and preferential |oans awarded 
expressiy for the benefit of products not 
under investigation should aiso be 
considered countervailable benefits for 
the product(s/ under investigation. They 
base their argument on the contention 
that aid thus received is fungbie. 

DOC Position: We have aot viewed 
ail aid received for any purpose by 
companies under investigation as 
fungibie, and thus equaily beneficial to 
ail products made by the company in 
question. While the \aw clearly 
envisions reaching subsidies which 
benefit the product uncer investigation 
indirectly, as weil as directly, it would 
distort and be inconsistent with the 
clear intent of the statute. as reflected in 
its legisiative history, to allocate to 
products under investigation any portion 
of benefits clearly tied to products not 
under investigation. This is particularly 
rue since we are compeiled to allocate 
‘ully to the products actuaily being 
invesigated any subsidies directly tied 
to them. To allocate tied subsidies fully 
to the products to which they are tied 
and simultaneously to ailocate any part 
of the same subsidies to other products 
would resuit in double-counting, which 
would be inconsistent with both the Act 
and the Subsidies Code. 


* Loans and Loan Guarantees for 
Compames Considered 
Uncreditworthy 
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Comment 4 Respondents argue that 
the Department's method of determining 
uocreditworthiness wae unfair in that \t 
was based on hindsight which was not 
available to a lendar at the time it made 
4 decision whether or sot to provide © 
funds to a company. 

DOC Position: As outlined in each of 
‘hese notices in which 
uncreditworthiness wes found, al 
determinations as ‘o the 
Creditworthiness of firms were based 
upon information reasonably availavile 
(0 4 potential lender at the ume a joan 
was given. For instances, although Sntish 
Steel Corporatian's financial results for 
the fiscal year 1978/77 were a major 
factor pointing to uncreditworthiness, in 
our final determinations were found 
uncreditworthy beginning in fiscal year 
1977/78, when the lending community 
could reasonably have known of the 
weakness of the firm's financial position 
in the preceding year. This approach 
allows the potential lender time to 
evaluate its behavior in light of the 

circumstances of the firm. 

Comment ¢: Petitioners state that to 
the extent that the Department 
calculates the benefit fom a loan to an 
uncreditworthy company as if it were a 
grant, failure to use a discount rate to 
reflect the greatér nsk of providing 
credit to uncreditworthy firms which 
could not borrow at any average or 
national rate leads to an understatement 
of the true value of the subsidy received. 

DOC Position: We disagree. Although 
we used the average national debt rate 
4s the discount rate in the preliminary 
determinations, we did not intend this to 
imply that the choice of the discount 
rate reflected our speculation as to the 
nskiness of the company or the cost of 
alternative financng. As discussed in 
the Grants section of this appendix, we 
view the discount rate as sumply a 
financiai tool to move mo.ey-through 
time. It is not our intention to embed in 
this rate any project-specific rsk or 
company msk. For this reason we are 
changing the discount rate used in these 
finail determinations to the msk-free rat», 
a rate equally accessibie to ail 
companies (inciuding very neky ones) 
country-wide. 
¢ Equity 

Comment 5: Respondents argue that 
premiums paid over market value of 
stock are common in takeovers vnere 
the objective is to gain controi of a firm, 
and that therefore such a payment 
should not be considered a subsidy. 

DOC Position: Payment of a premium 
over market value for stock (inciuding 
where the objective is to gain control) is 
a special commerciai circumstance 
which occurs under fairly unique 


sonditions, Payment of such a premium 
for stock in a firm in weak or distressed 
Anancal condition is unikely, for as a 
frm approaches near-bankriptcy, its 
market price of equity fails ‘o the 
Jawdation value range. Furthermore, t 
§ Oighly uniikely for a contro! premuum 
‘o be warranted when the government is 
‘he sole oidder for the ‘rouviea firm. 
Therefore in thu absence of compeiling 
evidence (hat a premuuio payment dy 4 
government wae warranted and 
motivated by commercial conditions (as 
evidenced, for example. by sumilar 
competing pmvate bids}, (he Department 
has a strong preference for measumng 4 
subsidy by ‘he difference between the 
Market price of the stock and ‘he stock 
price paid >y the government. We 
Seleve that ‘his market price correctly 
uucorporates private investor's 
perceptions of the worth of the stock. 

© Coal Assisianca 

Conmument 3: Petitioners reject the 
Department's view that a party receiving 
a benefit on the production of its 
merchandise is not assumed to share 
that benefit with an unrelated 
purchaser. They maintain that a party 
may Market its products at a lower price 
than it would be able to charge absent 
the subsidy in order ‘o secure or hoid on 
to 4 larger share of the market, and thus 
‘o increase its profitability by realizing 
lower unit costs and increased umit 
saies. 

DOC Position: We agree that there is 
more than one way 'o seek to achieve 
maximum profitability. In these 
investigations, in fact, assistance to coal 
has been provided to enable some coal 
companies to seil below their cost of 
production. However, the German coal 
companies do not sail below the pnces 
of coal as soid in Europe and elsewnere. 
In ‘act, Cerman steei producers are 
required to pay a slight but significant 
premium for German coal. Under these 
curcumstances, we disagree with 
petitioners’ argument that German steei 
companies are indirectly subsidized 
through German coai suDsidies. 

Comunent 7: Petitioners argue that the 
Department should have considered 
German coai subsidies to subsidize ail 
stee! companies purchasing that coai, 
both German and non-German, because 
the intent of the coai subsidies is to 
stabilize coai suppiies to the ECSC steei 
industry ana to insure that industry 
against the msk of adverse price 
deveiopments on the wo.'d market. 
Petitioners ciaum that without this 
subdsidized coal, the ECSC steei 
companies would have had to pay 
higher worid market prices. 

DOC Position: For the reasons 
indicated supre. we beiieve that it is too 
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peculative te consider possible effects 
in worid prices for coal in the 
hypotheticad absence of German 
suUbsIGAZADOEN Gf Ls COAL Maus’ 
However, if coas pices would nse in 
that event. we Delieve that (hey would 
rise throughout the world, We do not 
believe Wat pmces woud nse for 
Curopean purchasers of coai rather than 
non-turopeans 

\s also indicated in detail supra, we 
Seiieve that the real economic etfect of 
German subsidies is to penaiize, rot to 
issist, verman steei companies. As a 
reswit of the German coal policy, 
yerman steel companies are required 'o 
pay 4 sugnt premium adove the world 
Market price for theu coal purchases, 
Non-German purchasers of subsidized 
German coal similariy receive no 
demonstrabie pmce advantage. 

Comment & Petitioners argue that the 
ECSC and the FRG government, through 
an ‘intense program of coordinated 
subsidy financing, have assisted the 
German coal anc steei industnes in 
order to sustain production at cost 
effiment levels, in significant part by 
producing for export 

DOC Position: Although th 
arguments seem ambiguous, we believe 
‘hat petiuoners mean (o impiy that the 
German and ECSC coal assistance 
programs constitute an export subsidy 
‘or steel. Lf so, them we disagree, since in 
both cases coal assistance is provided 
without the estabiishment of any 
condition concerning the exportation of 
steei produced using that coal 

Comment 9: Pentioners object ‘o the 
Departments aleged requirement that a 
suDsidy on an umput de demonstrated to 
confer an unfair competitive advantage. 
Petitioners ump.v ‘hat .n so doing, the 
Department is usurping the junsciction 
of the Internationai “race Commussion 
which is authomzed to determine .niury. 

DOC Position: Under the Act. the 
Department is requirea io determine 
whether respondents Dave veceived 
subsidies within the meaning of the Act. 
To do so, the Department seeks to 
determine whether or not respencents 
nave received directly or indirectly an 
economic benefit. Whereas this is 
relatively easy ‘1 the case of the cirect 
yestowai of a grant it is quite difficult 
with regard to inairect subsidies 
ailegedly conferred througn the 
‘ubsidization of imputs used in a Snail 
product. In this more compiex area. we 
deiieve it is required for ‘the Devartment 
‘oO consider whether there :s an 
econornic benerit to foreign 
Manufacturers of an individual mmout. 
This is quite distinct from the ITC's 
determination whether 'mports o! 4e 
final product into the United States 
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injure a U.S. industry. The Department 
therefore disagrees with petitioners on 
this issue, 


Appendix 3.—-Programs Administered 
by Organizations of the European 
Communities 


l. The ECSC 


On April 4 1965, the three separate 
European communities—ihe European 
Coal and Steel Community (ECSC), the 
European Economic.Community (EEC), 
and the European Atomic Energy 
Comaunity—signed a treaty to merge 
into the Earopean Communities (EC). 
Article 9 of the merger treaty 
established the Commussion of the 
European Communities to take the piace 
of the High Authonty of each of the 
formeriy independent institutions. The 
merger became effective in 1967. 

The ECSC itself was established by 
the Treaty of Paris in 1951 to modernize 
production. improve quality, and assure 
a supply of coal and steei to the member 
countnes. The Treaty of Paris governs 
all progracns intended directly to affect 
the steel industry. Funds for these 
programs flow from two sources: (1) 
ECSC borrowings on international 
capital markets, and (2) the ECSC 
budget. 

A. ECSC Programs Determined To 8e 
Subsidies.—1. ECSC Loan Guarantees. 
Under Article 54 of the Treaty of Pans, 
the ECSC is authomzed to guarantee 
loans from commercial lenders to coal 
and steel companies. Since these 
quarantees are intended specifically for 
the stee! :ndustry, we find the resulting 
benefits to be countervauabile. The 
countervailable benefit is the difference 
be* ven the interest rate charged by 
Priva.é lenders to commercial customers 
.n the ordinary course of business and 
the rates avaiable with an ECSC loan 
guarantee. 

2. Programs Funded Through ECSC 
Borrowings. Because of its quasi- 
governmental nature, the ECSC is able 
‘o raise funds at interest rates iower 
than those which would be avaulabie on 
commercial terms to European steei 
compames. When the ECSC reiends 
these borrowed funds to a company 
without increasing the interest rate. any 
difference between the [ower rate 
passed on and the rate otherwise 
available to the steei company in the 
commercial financial market (the 
“benchmark'') is a benefit to the 
company. For this reason, we determine 
that ECSC loans raised through capitai 
market funding are countervauabie 
insofar as they offer preferential interest 
rates (i.e., rates which would not be 
available on comercial terms) to stee! 
companies. Consequenuy, any .can to a 
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steel Company wivoiving ECSC funds 
bostywed on intermadonal capita 
markets, provided under an ECSC 
assistance program, confers 
countervauabdle benefits to the extent 
that the ioan is made at a preferential 
interest rata, 

a. ECSC Industria/ [Investment Loans. 
Article 54 of the Treaty of Pans 
authorizes the ECSC to provide loans to 
steel companies in member countries for 
reducing production costs, increasing 
production, or facilitating product 
marketing. Loans provided under ‘his 
program are funded exclusively from 
&CSC borrowings on world capital 
markets. For the reasons discussed 
above, we reaffirm our preliminary 
determination that this program confers 
countervaiabie benefits to loan 
recipients to the extent that the interest 
rates are preferential 

b. ECSC Industrial Reconversion 
Loans. Under Article 56 of the Treaty of 
Parts, the ECSC provides loans to 
companies or public authonties for 
investments in new non-steel ventures 
in resions of declining steel industry 
activity. The goai of the loan program is 
to provide employment for former steei 
workers in new industries. [n our 
preliminary determinations, we 
conciuded that this program did not 
appear to benefit steel companies. 
Therefore, we preliminaitiy determined 
that it does not confer subsidies on 
steel. However, since Our preliminary 
determinations, we verified that some 
industnal reconversion !oans have ber 
made for use in the iron and steel 
industry. Therefore, to the extent that 
guca ioans were made for steel 
prod «on, they confer benefits on steel 
production generally or possibiy on 
particular types of stee! products if the 
loans were hed. Since this program ‘3 
funded exclusively from ECSC 
borrowing on worid capital markets, we 
determine, for the reasons discussed 
above, that these loans to stee! 
producers confer subsidies on steel to 
the extent that the interest rates are 
preferential 

3. Programs Funded Through the 
ECEC Budget. With respect to programs 
funded by the ECSC budget, we 
oreiiminanly determined that they do 
not confer countervailabie benefits 
because for 1971-1980 (the last year for 
which complete data were avaulabie) 
their totai amount did not exceed total 
evies coilected from coai and steei 
oroducers within the ECSC memper 
states. Since our prelimunary 
determinations were made we nave 
verified the following facts about the 
somposicon of the ECSC buaget: 
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* From 1952 through 1v56, the ECSC 
oudget wae financed exclusively 
‘nrough producer-qenerated levies, 

* From 1971 through 1977, the ECSC 
budget was financed exclusively 
through producer-generated levies, 
funds generated from unexpected 
‘avies, and other reianveiy smail 
amounts obtained from steei * 
companies (e.g, fines and late 
payment {ees}, 

* Bemnning in 1982, ‘he memoer state 
contmibution is (o be used exclusively 
'o fund one particular program. 
rehabuitadon aid provided under 
Article 56 of the Treaty of Pans. 

We continue to beiieve that programs 
funded by the ECSC budget through 1977 
do not confer countervailabie benefits. 

However. since 1978 member state 
contnbutions have constituted a portion 
of the ECSC budget. Upon consideration 
of this newly avaiable information. for 
the years 1978-1981 we believe it is 
more reasonabie to assume that 
programs funded by the ECSC budget 
are subsidized to the extent that the 
budget derives from member state 
contr outions. To assume to the contrary 
i.e. that a// program assistance derives 
‘rom levies and levy-generated funds, 
ind that member state contmbutions are 
used exciusive/ly for expenses other 
(han program assistance) \s 
inappropmate unless member state 
contmoutions are expressiy earmarked 
for particular programs. Accordingly. we 
have treated as a subsidy in 1981 a 
proportion of the benefits receiv 
under programs funded by the EL3C 
budget. 

Although not relevant to the subsidies 
being determined and measured in these 
nvestigations, we note that for 1982, 
member state contmbutions have been 
so earmarked for one particular 
orogram. rehabilitation aid provided 
under Article 56 of the Treaty of Paris. if 
all member state contmbutions are 
expended in funding that program, other 
programs would then be funded by 
levies and levy-generated funds, not 
from member state contnbutions. 

a. ECSC Lador Assistance 
Rehabilitation Aids. Under Articie 56 of 
the Creaty of Pars, the ECSC provides 
“aatching grants to member states for 
progranis that assist former steei 
workers currentiy unemployed or in 
‘Taiming for a new trade. in our 
preliminary determinations, we implied 
that this assistance may confer a 
suDsiay on the industnes for which 
workers are newly trained. but decidea 
that it does not confer a subsidy on 
steei. However, upon venfication we 
learned that some. though not 4il of this 
assistance has been proviced to retrain 
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workers for other jobs within the same 
industry: and to cover worker 
unemployment and early retirement 
expenses, for some of which the 
employing compames may Lave bean 
\egally responsibie. Lf such assistance 
hae been provided to retrain sieel 
workers for new steel jobs. and/or to 
cover unemployment and eariy 
reurement expenses which siece! 
companies would normally be requrea 
'o pay, then it benefits the steei 
industry. To that extant, it is considered 
4 subsidy in these iovestigauons. 

This program is funded from the ECSC 
budget. ln view of the relatively smail 
amounts concerned, we are expensing 
(his assistance in the year it was 
received. Therefore, for purposes of 
these investigations, we are capturing 
only assistance provided in the period 
for which we are measuring subsidies 
(generaily 1981). ln 1982, member state 
contnbutions accounted for 20.05 
percent of the ECSC budget. Therefore. 
for the reasons discussed above, 20.05 
percent of the assistance under Article 
56 provided to steei compames for 
programs benefitting steel production in 
1981 constitutes a subsidy on the ~ 
manufacture or production of steel 

b. ECSC Interest Rebates. |. Certain 
Articie 54 industmal investment |oans 
qualify for further interest reduction 
depending on whether they are {or 
environmental projects. removal of 
industrial botuenecks. promotion of 
steel industry competitiveness. or 
stabilization of coal production. The 
rebates generally reduce the interest 
expense for the first five years of the 
loan repayment schedule by three 
percentage points. The interest rebates 
are paid out of the ECSC budget. 
Therefore. we preiiminaniy determined 
that this program does not confer 
countervailabie benefits. 

ul. Certain Articie 56 industnai 
reconversion ioans qualify for further 
interest reductions. Like the interest 
rebates on Article 54 industrial 
investment joans. these rebates are paid 
out of the ECSC budget. In a few 
instances the underiying loans made 
under Arucie 56 benefit the products 
under investigation (most Articie 56 
loans were given to non-steei ventures}. 

For the reasons discussed above. we 
have now determined that Doth these 
programs described under (i) and (ii) 
above confer countervailabie benefits to 
the extent that the ECSC buaget in the 
year concerned is financed Dy member 
st2te contnbutions. In new of the 
relatively smail amounts concerned. we 
are expensing this assistance in the year 
it was received. Therefore. {or purposes 
of these investiganons, we are capturing 
only assistance provided in the penod 
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for which we are measuring subsidies 
‘generally 1981). ln 1981, member stave 
contmbutions accounted for 20.05 
percent of the ECSC budget. Therefore. 
for the reasons discussed above, 20.05 
percent of the assistance provided in 
981 consititues a subsidy on the 
manufacture or production of steel. 

a ECSC coal and Coka Aida. 
Petitioners have alleged that&CSC 
assistance to coal producers in EC 
countries constitutes an indirect benefit 
to steel producers purchasing that coal. 
ln our preliminary determinations, we 
did not consider this program to confer 
counteravailable benefits on steel. The 
basis for this conclusion was our 
understanding at that time that the 
ECSC coaf aids are bestowed on all 
types of coal, used widely throughout 
many industnes. 

Therefore, we reasoned, the ECSC 
aids on coal cannot be intended to 
benefit. and do not benefit, the steel 
industry in paritcular consequently, 
under section 1771(5)(B) of the Act. there 
is 00 subsidy to steel in these 
arcumstances, even though steel 
producers in ECSC countnes purchase 
some ECSC coal. 

However, we have verified that, in 
fact. certaan ECSC coal aids are 
bestowed exciusively on coking coal. 
which is used primarily by the iron and 
steel industry. Nonetheless. we continue 
to be \eve, for other reasons, that the 
ECSC coking coal aids do not confer a 
countervailabie benefit on the 
manufacture or production of steei. We 
have no evidence that ECSC-assisted 
coking coal is sold to ECSC steel 
companies at prices jess than the prices 
for other freely available coking coai 
produced in ECSC member countries but 
not assisted by the ECSC. or for freeiy 
avilable coking coal produced outside 
ECSC member countries. To the 
contrary, we have verified information 
that some coking coal is soid in Europe 
at pmces beiow the prices of ECSC- 
assistec coking coai. This indicates that 
the cOKINg CO@i subsidies to coal 
producers are not being passed along, in 
whole or im part, to steel producers 
purchasing that coal in arm's length 
‘transactions. 

Where a subsidized coal producer and 
a stee! producer are related companies, 
it 1g reasonabie to question whether. in 
fact. the transfer pnce for coking coal is 
established on an arm's length basis. ln 
general. our tests for whether the prices 
for coking coal d to a related 
company were established on an arm's 
length basis inciude: (1) Whether the 
coai producer soid to its related steel 
producer at the prevailing price, and/or 
(2) whether the coal producers sold to 
its related steel producers and ail other 
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purchasers of coking coal at (he same 
price. 

8. ECSC Programs Determined Not to 
Confer Subsidies.—\. ECSC Housing 
Loans for Workers. Article 54(2) of the 
Treaty fo Pans authorized the ECSC to 
provide joans for residential housing for 
steel! workers. ln some cases these loan 
funds are provided directly to steel 
compames which reiend them to their 
workers. Ln other cases, they are 
administered through financial 
institutions or housing authorities. These 
loans for the construction or purchase of 
homes are at highly concessionary one 
percent interest rates. 

The preferential ECSC housing joans 
provide substantial benefits directly to 
stee| workers. in our preliminary 
determinations, we assumed that they 
also indirectly benefit the employer steel 
companies by relieving trem °1 certain 
labor wage costs. However. we have 
been unabie (o substantiate and verify 
this assumption. To the contrary, in 
many of the countnes concerned there is 
e high rate of unemployment. which 
reduces upward pressure on wages. 
Moreover. we found no instance in 
which wage rates varied—depending 
upon the presence or absence of these 
mortgage joans to stee! workers—either 
within a steel company or between steel 
compames. Since we have no firm basis 
for determining that the wage demands 
of steel workers would be responsive to 
the (ponjavauability of this mortgage 
subsidy, we conclude that the 
hypothetica) benefits to their employer 
stee| compamies are too remote to be 
considered subsidies to these 
compames. 

2. ECSC R&D Grants and Loans. a. 
Article 55 of the Treaty of Pars provides 
funding un the form of grants for up to 60 
percent of an R&D project's cost The 
projects must be for improvements in 
the production and use of coai and steel. 
On the ground that these grants are 
funded exciusiveiy from the ECSC 
budget, we preluminariy determined 
that this program does not confer 
countervailabie benefits. 

For the reasons discussed above. we 
have decided to consider ECSC buaget- 
funded programs as countervailaDie to 
the extemt that the ECSC budget for the 
year concerned is financed bv memoer 
state contmbutions. Nevertheless. 
because we have evidence that the 
resuits of the R&D are made ouDlicly 
availabie. we have determined that this 
program does not confer countervailabie 
benefits. 

». With respect to ECSE R&D loans— 
also made unaer Articie 55 of the Treaty 
of Pans—we preliminary determined 
that additional information was 
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ecessary: \.¢., formation as to how 
videly avaiable the results of research 
ie, and from which source the funds 
ienve, Upon verification, we jearned 
hat the results of the research are made 
ublicly avaulabia, Therefore, we 
‘utermne that ECSC R&D loans do not 
onfer countervauabie benetits. 


U. The European lnvestment Bank 


The European Lavestment Bank (EIB) 
was created by the Treaty of Rome 
‘stablishing the EEC to fund projects 
hat serve rewonal needs in Europe. 
Arnele 130 of the Treaty of Rome 
\uthomzed the ELS to make loans and 
guarantee Snancial projects in ail 
sectors of the economy. These projects 
clude the provision of funds to further 
he development of low income regions. 
Funds are drawn from debt instruments 
‘loated on world capital markets and 
‘yom mvestment earnings. Because EJB 
.oans are designed by charter to serve 
-egional needs, we find them to be 
sountervaulabie where the interest rate 
3 less than the rate which would have 
yeen available commercially from a 
onivate lender without government 
intervention. 

The EIB also provides joan guarantees 
‘o companies in EC member courtries. 
Again, because this guarantee was 
avaulabie in some but not ail regions, it 
.s regarded as a countervailabie benefit. 
These determinations remain unchanged 
‘om our treatment of this issue in our 
preliminary determinations. 


{IL The European Regional Deveicpment 
Fund 


The European Regional Development 
Fund was established by the EEC to 
orovide funding in the fonn of low- 
nterest loans for industnai projects 
jesigned to correct regional imOalances 
within the EEC. The fund aiso awards 
niterest subsidies on EIB loans. 

We preiiminaniy determined that this 
orogram is not used by any of the 
manufacturers, producers or exporters 
‘or any of the products from countnes 
inder investigation. We confirmed this 
determination through our verification, 
so it remains unchanged. 

Comments Received from Parties to 
he Proceeding.—Comment !: Petitioners 
argue that the Department did not 
correctly interpret the term ‘subDsidy” 
and did not countervau ECSC assistance 
orograms to the extent that funds for 
‘hese programs were denved ‘rom the 
ECSC buaget. 

DOC Position: As explained in detail 
supra, the Department has determined 
‘that ECSC budget-funded assistance 's 
potentially countervaulabie to the extent 
‘hat the ECSC budget for the year 
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concerned is financed by Member State 
contnbutions. 

Whether or not we found particular 
ECSC budget-funded assistance to 
confer a subsidy on (he products subject 
to (hese investigations depended on 
other factors as weil. for example, we 
found that the resuits of ECSC funded 
research and development projects were 
made publiciy available, and therefore 
did not consider subsidies. 

Comment 2: Petitioners argue that 
ECSC budget-funded assistance 
programs confer subsidies on ECSC 
steei producers despite levy financing of 
the budget. because the ECSC must 
Sorrow massively to suppiement the 
levies. ; 

DOC Position: As indicated in detail 
supra, to the extent that the ECSC 
budget in a given year is funded by 
Member State tontnbutions, we 
consider any assistance funded 
generaily from the budget in that year to 
be partially countervaulabie. Also as 
explained suprc, to the extent that ECSC 
loans financed by ECSC borrowings on 
world capital markets are made to steel 


-companies at preferential interest rates, 


we believe that they are 
countervailaDie. 

Comment 3: Petitioners maintain that 
ECSC budget-funded programs confer 
subsidies even when financed through 
levy funding; that the ECSC borrows to 
finance its programs, and there is no 
delineation between the programs 
funded by the levy and the programs 
funded by debt. 

DOC Position: As expiained in detail 
supra, we agree that many (though not 
all ECSC) budget-funded programs 
confer some countervaiabie benefit if 
the assistance was provided in a year in 
which the ECSC budget was derived 
partaily from Member State 
contnbutions. Where it can be shown 
that ECSC budget-funded assistance 
denves exciusiveiy from .eves and 
levy-generated funds wtimately denved 
from steei producers. n0 countervailabie 
benefit is conferred upon steei 
producers by the return to them of their 
own funds. However, for the period of 
investigation we did not find that any 
program's funding denved couid be 
shown to demve exclusively from levy 
financing. 

Comment 4: Some petitoners have 
claumed that ECSC assistance funded by 
producer levies confers subsidies 
wherever an individual producer 
receives assistance in excess of .evies 
paid by that producer. 

DCC Position: As expiained 
elsewhere in this Appendix and in 
Appendix 4. we do not consider ECSC 
budget-funded programs to confer 
subsidies on steei producers ‘o ‘he 7S 


extent such programs are funded by 
producer levies, Our view js not affected 
oy the degree to which individual 
producers which have contmbuted levies 
do not participate in or receive benefits 
from these programas. The producers 
probably should be viewed as pooling 
their resources, for their mutual benefit, 
‘o create and maintain certain programs 
which are avaiabie to all the producers. 
Over the reiatively short penod for 
which we are measuring subsidies, 
certain producers have more frequent 
occasion to use certain programs than 
other producers. In principle, this is not 
different from other types of cooperative 
behavior, such as joindy funded nsk 
insurance, under which not ail 
participants will have identical claims 
although all contribute equal premiums. 
Accordingly, insofar as producer levies 
are directly funding the programs, no 
subsidies can be said to arise from any 
apparent short-term disparity of benefits 
received. , 

Comment 5: Petitioners have 
challenged our preliminary 
determinations that benefits received 
under cartain ECSC programs funded by 
ECSC coal and stee! producer levies 
were not subsidies. They assert that. in 
reaching such a determination. we have 


- allowed offsets from subsidies in a 


manner contrary to law. 

DOC Position: We disagree with 
petitioners’ characterization of the 
determination on this issue. To the 
extent that we have viewed benefits 
received under ECSC programs as 
attmbutabie or ailocabie to producer 
levies, we finc. that no gross subsidy 
exits. No “offset” or reduction in 
subsidy amount is made, because the 
rec:pients of the program benefits are 
directly funding those benefits 
themselves and thus the -CSC is not 
creating a subsidy. This is not analogous 
to governmentai benefits funded by 
general tax revenues, for the levies in 
question are—and since the inception of 
the ievy system have been—strictly 
earmarked for the ECSC budget-funded 
programs for which they are, in fact, 
used, In reality, the ECSC acts as no 
more than the admunistrator and 
distributor of levies collected, and does 
30 under such ‘tight restrictions as ta 
preciude the conciusion that the return 
of levy funds to the producers gives nse 
‘o a gross subsidy. 


Appendix 4.—General and GATT- 
Reiated Issues 


* General /ssues 

Comment 1: Petitioners contend that 
many of the conciusions in our 
preliminary determinations were 
erroneous insofar as they found that 
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particular programs of general 
appucability and avauability within a 
country do not pve mse (o domestic 
subsidies. They assert that subsidies 
must be found to exist from any 
governmental programs providing 
benefits, regardless whether those 
programs are generally availabie. 

DOC Position: Section 771(5) of ihe 
Act, in desembing governmental benefi(s 
which should be viewed as domestic 
subsidies under the law, clearly limits 
guch subsidies to those provided “to a 
specific enterprise of industry; or group 
of enterprises or industries.” We have 
followed this statutory standard 
consistently, finding countervailabie 
only the benefits from those programs 
which are applicabie and available only 
to one company or industry, a limited 
group of companies or industries, or 
companies or industries located within a 
limited region or regions within a 
country. This standard for domestic 
subsidies is clearly distingwshable from 
that for export subsidies, which are 
countervailable regardless of their 
availability within the country of 
exportation. We view the word 
“specific” in the statutory definition as 
necessarily modifying both ‘enterprise 
or industry” and “group of enterprises or 
industries”. Lf Congress had intended 
programs of general applicability to be 
countervailable. this language would be 
superfluous and different language 
easily could and would have bee. used 
All governments operate programs of 
benefit to all industmes, such as internal 
transportation facalities or generally 
applicable tax rules. We do not believe 
that the Congress intended us to 
countervail such programs. Further. our 
conclusion is supported by the clear 
Congressional intent that “subsidy” be 
wven the same meaning as “bounty or 
grant" under section 303 of the Act. 
Never in the history of the 
admunistration of this law or section 303 
of the Act has a generally avaiable 
program providing benefits to all 
production of a product, regardless of 
whether it is exported, been considered 
to give mse to a subsidy or a.bounty or 
grant. In enacting the Trade Agreements 
Act of 1979, Congress specifically 
endorsed that interpretation of section 
303. Finally, the fact that the list of 
subsidies in section 771(5) 1s not an 
exciusive one in no way compeis the 
conclusion that domestic benefits of 
generai avaiability must or can be 
considered subsidies. Indeec, in view of 
the statute and its iegisiatve and 
administrative history, we doubt that we 
are free to treat such generally availacie 


benefits of domestic programs as 
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subsidies; certainiy we are not 
compelled to do so. 

Comment 2: Pentioners contend that 
Ou preliminary iegative determinavons 
regarding critica’ circumstances were 
eroneous, They ailege that, in 
jetermining whether imports were 
“massive within the meaning of section 
703(e) of the Act, we acted 
inconsistently with the law and.past 
practice by examining imports in the 
period subsequent. rather than pnor, to 
initiation of these cases, thereby 
denying petitioners the ability to provide 
adequate documentanon to support their 
allegations. They also disagree with our 
characterization of the import levels as 
not being massive. 

DOC Position:: This issue is moot. 
Under section 703(e) of the Act, in order 
to determine that critical circumstances 
exist, we must determine that (A) the 
alleged subsidy is inconsistent with the 
Agreement, and (B) there have been 
massive imports of the class or kind of 
merchandise which is the subject of the 
investigation over a relatively short 
period.” Section 355.29(e) of the 
Commerce Reguiations (19 CFR 
355.29(e@)) on critical circumstances 
provides, inter alia, that we will 
determine “whether the alleged subsidy 
ig an export subsidy inconsistent with 
the Agreement” {emphasis added). For 
purposes of this law, then, under 
exist, regulations, a subsidy may be 
viewed 48 inconsistent with the 
Agreement only if it is an export 
subsidy. Since all of the subsidies 
determined to exist in the cases in 
which we are issuing final 
determinations in these notices are 
domestic, rather than export, subsidies, 
we are preciuded from determuning that 
crtticai circumstances exist in any of 
these cases. 

Comment 2: Some respondents cisim 
that our adoption in the preliminary 
determinations of a number of new 
methodoioges tor the ascertainment 
and calculation of subsidies was 
procedurally deficient as a matter of 
law. They asgert that these new 
methodoiogies conflict with past 
practice ana, therefore, cannot de 
umplemented in any case before 
ruiemaking procedures nave Deen 
compieted. which procedures woud 
have to provide published notice ot 
proposed changes and opportunity to 
comment. 

DOC Position: We do not agree that 
the methodologies empioved in these 
cases Nave to be the supiect of 
miuemaking procedures or that such 
methodologies couid not be emploved 
until such procedures have deen 
completed. The adoption of these q 
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methoudoiogies is neither rulemaking nor 
adjudication Within Wie meaning of the 
Adminstauve Procedures Act. Some o! 
the methodoliomes emplioved cannot be 
said to be in conflict wilh any past 
practice under sections 701 or 303 of the 
Act, for they address \ssues and factual 
situations whica, to the best of our 
knowledge. have not previousiy Deen 
encountered. Others, such as the present 
value methodology of valuing money 
over time, do represent a departure from 


past methods for determing the 
existence or size of subsidies. However, 
the prior practice, with which the 


Mewodology used in these cases bas 
been alleged to be inconsistent has 
never been prescnbed in the Commerce 
Reguiations or, defore ‘hat, the Customs 
Reguations. 

Decisions as to the use of auch 
methodologies are not matters requiring 
fwemaking procedures, Dut are 
questions of policy le/t to the judgment 
and discretion of the Department and 
decided on a case-by-case basis, 
applying the law, as we understand its 
requirements anci intent. to the facts of 
each case. While the Department cowid 
prescribe such methodologies in its 
reguiations, we have not chosen to do 
30. Uniess and unni that occurs, no 
rulemaxing procedures can be 
considerec necessary before changing 
prior methodoiogies. At the outset of 
these investigations, respondents may 
have enticipated that certain prior 
methodolomes would be employed in 
place of ones actually used, but they 
have no legal mgnt to the mamtenance of 
such prior practice 

Further, our preiimioary 
determinations and subsequent 
disciosures to al! interested parties fully 
explained these methodoiomes and each 
respondent took advantage of its 
opportunity to comment upon them, both 
oraily and in wnting. We took ail of 
these comments fully into account in 
reaching our finai determinations. As 
such. each respondent fully participated 
in the decision-making process to the 
extent of its legal mghts. and cannot 
properly be viewed as having been 
demed any sucn mghts. Moreover, there 
iS NO substantial evidence in the record 
in any of these cases which would 
support a conclusion that the respondent 
governments, when establishing or 
administering the programs investigated, 
reliea to their detmment on prior 
methodologies. indeed. it would be 
difficuit to conclude that these 
governments in any wav considered \ +e 
possibie consequence under the U.S. 
countervailing duty law before taking 
the achons wnich resulted in 
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countervaiable benefits to the products 
under investigation. 

Cogunern: 4; Some respondents 
contend that many of the benefits 
received by the steel companies 
vestigated, such as aids for 
restructuring, are directly analogous to 
orocedures and benefits common to 
bankruptcy proceedings. As such, ‘hey 
ure Consistent with normai commercial 
considerations and should not be 
considered subsidies. 

DOC Position: No respondent has 
‘urmished us any evidence that it has 
deen subject to formal bankruptcy 
proceedings, or that its restructuring or 
other procedures actually employed 
remotely resembie normal bankruptcy 
procedure in its country. ln the absence 
of any such eviderice the contention of 
respondents is entirely too speculative a 
basis upon which to base a 
determination in these cases. 


* Gatt-Related /ssues 


Comment 5: The European 
Communities (EC) assert that in order 
for a countervailable subsidy to exist 
under the GATT, there must be a charge 
on the public account. [n support of this 
contention. the EC cites in particular 
item (1) of the Dlustrative List of Export 
Subsidies (the List}, included as an 
annex to the Agreement on 
Interpretation and Application of 
Articies VI, XVI and XXUI of the 
Generai Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (the Code}. Item (1) of the List 
defines as an export subsidy, “Any 
other charge on the public account 
constituting an export subsidy in the 
sense of Article XVI of the General 
Agreement.” 

DOC Position: \tem (1) does not limit 
the definition of subsidy to a charge on 
the public account, but rather makes 
clear that such a charge is included in 
the universe of subsidies which 
constitute on their face prohibited 
export subsidies. Items (c} and (d) of the 
List show that preferential treatment for 
exports, without regard to a charge on 
the public account, can aiso constitute a 
subsidy on its face. These items detine 
as subsidies: 

c) Internal transport and freight 
charges on export shipments, provided 
or mandated by governments, on terms 
more favorabie than for domestic 
shipments. 

d) The delivery by governments or 
their agencies of imported or domestic 
products or services for use in the 
production of exported goods, on terms 
or conditions more favorable than ‘or 
deiivery of like or directly compeutive 
products or services for use in the 
production of goods ‘or domestic 
consumption, :f (in the case of products} 


such terms or conditions are more 
‘favorable than those commervciaily 
avaudabie on word marxets to ther 
exporters. 

‘tem (1), cited by the EC, derives from 
‘he onginaid illustrative lst of subsidies 
»f 1960, whiah represented an agreed 
nterpretation of Article XV1:4 of the 
GATT. However, the department notes 
(hat this ust aiso includes items (c} and 
d) of the current List. Since the 
negotiadon of Articie XV1:4 in the 1950s, 
here has Oever been a consersus 4 on 
aD interpretation such as that advanced 
by the EC. Rather, it has been generally 
accepted (that the range of activities 
covered by the ierm subsidy as used in 
the CATT is quite broad, inciuding 
charges on the public account as Weil as 
certain activities which do not 
necessary invoive such a charge. 

Comment & The EC argues that 
gudsidies other than export subsiaies 
cannot be considered countervalaole 
under the Code uniesa such subsidies 
“(ajdversely affect the conditicns of 
normal competition. In the absence of 
any such distortion, subsidies, other 
than export subsidies, are recognized as 
important instruments for the promotion 
of somai and economic policy objectives 
against which no action is envisagec by 
the Code." The EC further argues that 
the Department considered regiona! aids 
countervailable ‘{wiithout taking into 
consideration any disadvantages 
incurred by companies having to 
operate un economucally retarded and 
remote areas.‘ ° * This approach does 
not take into account, that under GATT 
and the Code countervauable subsidies 
are only those, which adversely atfect 
the conditions of normal competition.” 
In support of this contention, the EC 
cites Articie 11 of the Code, “Subsidies 
Other Than Export Subsidies.” 

DOC Position: The language of Article 
11 does not prejudice the nght of any 
signatory to the Code te countervail 
against non-export sulisidies. The 
language of the Articie is the resuit of 
compromise between the United States 
and the EC at the time of the negotiation 
of the Code: the Uruted States proposed 
to include an ulustrative list of domestic 
subsidies. whue the EC position was 
that such suDsidies should not be 
considered countervailable. The 
Department notes that, while no List of 
domestic subsidies was incorporated 
per se in the Code, examples of suca 
subsidies are inciuded in Article 11. In 
contrast, the position of the EC was not 
adopted, ag no such pronibition 
regarding ‘he countervailaulity of 
domestic subsidies appears in the Code. 
The ‘act ‘hat certain sudsidies are not 
orombited Dv the Code !s not relevant to 
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subsidies confer a countervauaole 
ouneti! ip a specsic case. 

‘n addiuon, the Department noies that 
Arucle 11:3 of the Code states, “{t)he 
ivove form of (non-export) subsidies are 
normauly granted either regonadly or by 
sector, Article 11:2 states: 

‘Signaiories recognuze, however, that 
sudsiaies other (han export subsidies 
" * " may cause or threaten to cause 
injury to a domestic industry of anower 
signatory or serious prejudice to the 
interesis of another signatory or may 
nulify or unpaur benefits accruing to 
another signatory under the General 
Agreement, .o particular where such 
subsidies would adversely affect the 
conditions of normal compeation. 
Signatones shail therefore seek to avoid 
causing such effects through the use of 
subsidies. In particular, signatories 
when drawing up their policies and 
practices in this fleld, in addition to 
evaluating the essential internal 
ybjectives to be achieved, shail also 
weigh, as far as practicable, possible 
adverse effects on trade. They shall also 
consider the conditions of world trade 
the production (e.g. price, capanity 
/nlizadon, and supply of the product 
concemed). 

Whue there is no agreed definition of 
the ‘erm “normal competition” in the 
context of the GATT, the term can 
reasonably be construed to include 
comparative advantage, a concept about 
which little, uf any, serious dispute exists 
among economists. The argument of the 
EC Sows agaist the logic of 
comperadve advantage. Subsidies used 
‘o alter the comparative advantage of 
certain regions with respect to the 
production of a certain product or 
products are by definition distortive of 
trade and the ailocation of resources, 
ind, therefore. must affect normal 
competition, including competition with 
producers in the market of the importing 
-ountry. There is no evidence that the 
governments of the countries in 
question, with regard to most of the 
programs and benefits under 
consideration, specificaily sought to 
avoid causing injury to the domestic 
industries of other Code signatories, or 
even considered possibie adverse 
effects on trade, as required by Article 
12:2. 

Finally the Department notes that 
Article 4 of the Code, “Imposition of 
countervailing duties’, makes no 
distinction between domestic and 
export subsidies. 

Comment 7: In objecting to the 
methodology used by the Department to 
caiculate the subsidies found to exist by 
virtue of grants, preferential loans and 


a determunatior ag to whether such SO loan guarantees (See Appendix 2, 
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Methodology), the EC argues that 
‘Article VI of the GATT provides that a 
countervailing duty may not exceed the 
amount of subsidy ‘determined to have 
been granted’. The use of the word 
granted rather than ‘received’ and the 
aosence of any reference to value or 
benefit’ indicates clearly that the 
countervailable amount is the financial 
contnbution of the government rather 
than the much more nebulous benerit to 
the receipient.” (Emphasis in the EC 
brief). 

DOC Position: The position of the 
Department with respect to the need for 
a specific financial contribution of the 
government is discussed above. With 
respect to the calculation of the amount 
of the subsidy, the Department believes 
that the use of the word “granted” in 
Arucle V1:3 does not controi the 
question of calculation of the amount of 
a subsidy, but merely refers to the 
existence of the subsidy. In fact, as the 
EC itself notes, Footnote 15 to the Code 
states, “An understanding among 
signatones should be developed setting 
out the criteria for the calculation of the 
amount of subsidy.” Were the amount of 
subsidy always equal to a charge on the 
public account, such an understanding 
would be unnecessary. 

Articie 4:2 of the Code states that 
“{njo countervailing duty shall be levied 
on any imported product in excess of the 
amount of the subsidy found to exist 
* * *\" The position of the Department 
is that the subsidy is the benefit 
received by the producer or exporter. In 
no way does the language of Article 4 of 
the Code or Article VI of the CATT 
mandate a methodology to be used by 
signatories in the calculation of a 
subsidy as long as no consensus to the 
contrary exasts (as referred to in 
Footnote 15). As a matter of general 
interpretation of the Code and the 
GATT, the omission of language dealing 
with a specific issue must be seen as a 
purposeful decision on the part of the 
signatories to leave the question open 
(see Comment 8 and DOC Position. 
below}. 

Comment 8 The EC has cniticized the 
Department for making unilateral 
interpretations of various provisions of 
the Code, in particular with respect to 
determinations as to whether certain 
specific practices are subsidies and with 
respect to the methodologies empioyed 
in caiculating the value of a suDsidy. 

DOC Position: The Department will 
follow. as far as U.S. law permuts. the 
rnandatory provisions of the Code, as 
weil as any interpretations on which a 
consensus exists among all Code 
signatories inciuding the United States. 
However, the Code does not require 
inaction by signatories with regard to 


areas not clearly covered by the Code or 
by agreed interpretations of the Code. 
Such a requirement would be 
inconsistent with practice under the 
GATT as it has developed since its 
inception im 1947. The fact that the Code 
is silent with respect to whether a 
specific practice constitutes a subsidy 
does not mean that no signatory may 
make a determination with respect to 
tha! practice in the course of a 
proceeding. The fact that the signatones 
have not agreed on a methodology for 
the calcwation of the amount of a 
subsidy does not mean that no signatory 
may adopt a methodology in the 
absence of such agreement, since the 
inability to calculate the amountof the 
subsidy found to exist would cleariy 
frustrate the intent of the Code and the 
GATT. 

Comment 9: The EC objects to the 
Department's use of average return on 
investment as a measure of the 
commercial rasonabieness of a 
government infusion of equity in the 
absence of a market pricefor shares. 
The EC argues that “{i)t follows from the 
GATT that the decisive criterion is the 
cost to the Government and therefore 
the investment should be treated as a 
long-term loan by the Government and 
the long-term return should be measured 
against the rate at which the 
Government borrowed money to make 
the investment.” 

DOC Position: The Code notes in 
Article 11:3 that possible forms of non- 
export subsidies include “(g)overnment 
subscription to, or provision of, equity 
capital.” However, the Code and the 
CATT are silent on the question of 
precisely when such. activity does 
constitute a subsidy and, where found 
how such a subsidy should be 
calculated. The position of the EC with 
respect to this issue turns on defining a 
subsidy as the cost to the government. 
As discussed above in the response to 
Comment 6, the Department rejects this 
position. In any event, the equity 
infusions in question were not |ong-term 
and had no provisions for repayment. 
Accordingly, it is not possibie to 
conclude that the decision of the 
Department is inconsistent with the 
GATT or the Code (see Appendix 2 for a 
discussion of the methodology employed 
by the Department with respect to 
equity infusions}. 

Comment 10: The EC avers that ‘{t)his 
distinction (between creditworthy and 
uncreditworthy companies) is a 
compiete innovation and 1s not provided 
for anvwhere in the GATT. Since that 
GATT criterion for the determination of 
a subsidy is the financial contribution of 
the government, the creditworthiness of 
the companies is irrelevant.” 4 / 


DOC Position: The fact that the GATT 
does not address this issue specifically 
does not preclude consideration of the 
issue where it arises in the course of a 
proceeding. As discussed above, the 
Department does not agree that the only 
critenon for the determination of the 
existence of a subsidy under the CATT 
is the financial contnibution of the 
government. Therefore, the question of 
the creditworthiness of a borrower is 
relevant because a loan to a company 
unable otherwise (o obtain credit is a 
greater benefit to that company than a 
comparabie loan to a company which is 
able to obtain financing on its own. 

Comment 11: The EC argues that the 
Code must be interpreted in its entirety, 
and that the various provisions must be 
considered in reiauion to each other. In 
particwar, the EC emphasizes that the 
List prescribes by umplication the 
manner in which subsidies must be 
determined to exist and must be 
calculated. 

DOC Position: The Department agrees 
that the Code must be interpreted as a 
whole. This includes the Code's 
distinction between subsidies which are 
prohibited per se and subsidies which 
are prohibited only under certain 
circumstances. The subsidies which are 
enumerated in the List are prohibited 
per se under Article 9, and. hence, 
actionable under “Track []”, as provided 
for under Articles 12, 13, 17 and 18 As 
its title implies, the List is ‘//ustrative of 
the types of practices which constitute 
grounds for the invocation of Track U 
dispute settlement procedures. 

The list is thus descriptive of 
prohibited practices, nat dispositive of 
the calculation of the value af any 
subsidy conferred under any particular 
practice. Thus there is no inconsistency 
between the Department's calculation of 
benefits conferred by export subsidies 
compared with benefits conferred under 
domestic programs, since the 
Department employs unifcrm 
methodologies without regard to any 
distinction between the two types of 
subsidies. 

Comment 12: The EC states that 
“Appendix B (of the Preliminary 
Determinations) contains a disturbing 
assertion: ‘In the absence of special 
circumstances, a party receiving a 
benefit on the production of its 
merchanuise /s not assumed to share a 
benefit with an unrelated purchaser.’ (47 
FR 26307, 26309 (1982) emphasis 
supplied.) The implication is that the 
existence of a countervailable subsidy, 
i.e., ‘benefit’ can be assumed in certain 
circumstances * * *.” The EC asserts 
that the Code requires that the elements 
necessary for the imposition of 
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untervaing duties be established by 

sitive factual evidence. Further, the 

adds that “{t)he only instance in 

uch Tide VO permits a presumption is 
nder section 771(7\(EV(i) °° °." 

IOC Position: The Department agrees 
cat determinations as to the existence 
(a subsidy should be based on venfied 

cts. However, this is possible only 

. ssofar as the facts are made available 
o the Department during the course of a 
yroceeding, As a matter of normal 
rocedure, the Department requests 


ociuding the foreign government 
volved, in order to establish the facts 
‘pon which its determinations may be 
>ased. The Department followed this 
orocedure in the instant cases. In those 
stances where the Department has 
heen forced to maxe a determination on 
‘he basis of incomplete information, the 
-esponsibuity rests with the interested 
oartes who, despite the requests of the 
Department, failed to provide such 
‘information to the Department in a 
umely manner. 

Where incomplete information has 
‘formed the basis of decisions of the 
Oepartment in particular cases, there is 
ao contravention of the obligations of 
‘the Department with respect to the Code 
or the statute. Article 2 9 of the Code 
provides: 

in cases in which any interésted party 
or signatory refuses access to, or 
)therwise does not provide, necessary 
niormation within a reasonable period 
or significantly impedes the 
nvestgatioon, preliminary and final 
‘indings, affirmative or negative, may be 
made on the basis of the facts 
:vauable.” Furthermore, Section 7786(b) 
of the Act provides: 

“In making their determinations under 
‘his ttle, the administering authority 
and the Commission shail, whenever a 
party or any other person refuses or is 
unabie to produce information requested 
‘na timely manner and in the form 
required, or otherwise significantly 
mpedes an investigation, use the best 
nformation othermse avauable." 

FR Doc. 82-26458 Filed $2442 &45 am} 
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Final Affirmative Countervailing Duty 
Determination: Carbon Steel Wire Rod 
From France 


AGENCY: International Trade 
Administration, Commerce. 

ACTION: Final Affirmative 
Countervailing Duty Determination: 
Curbon Steel Wire Rod from France. 
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SUMMARY: We have determined that 
certain benefits which constitute 
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subsidies within the meaning of the 
countervailing duty law are being 
provided to manufacturers, producers, 
or exporters in France of carbon steel 
wire rod, as described in the “Scope of 
the Investigation" section of this notice. 
However, the estimated net subsidy for 
Normandie on wire rod is de minimis. 
Therefore, the suspension of liquidation 
ordered in our preliminary affirmative 
countervailing duty determination 
concerning wire rod from Normandie 
shall be terminated. All estimated 
countervailing duties shall be refunded 
and all appropriate bonds shall be 
released. The estimated net subsidy {or 
Sacilor is indicated under the 
“Suspension of Liquidation” section of 
this notice. The U.S. International Trade 
Commission (ITC) will determine within 
45 days of the publication of this notice 
whether these imports are materially 
injuring, or threatening to materially 
injure, a U.S. industry. 

EFFECTIVE DATE: September 27, 1982. 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 


7 
daly 


of section 701 of the A: 


provided, dares 


tare being 
tly or indirectly to the 
manufacturers, producers, or exporters 
in France of carbon steel wire rod. 
Counsel for petitioners alleged that 
“critical cis tances” exist, as 
defined in section 703(e) of the Act. We 
found the petitions to contain sufficient 
grounds upon which to initiate a 
countervailing duty Investigation, and 
on March 1, 1982, we initiated a 
countervailing duty investigation (47 FR 
5739). 

Since France is a “country under the 
Agreement” within the meaning of 
section 701(b) of the Act, an injury 
determination is required for this 
investigation. Therefore, we notified the 
ITC of our initiation. On March 26, 1982, 
the ITC preliminarily determined that 
there is a reasonable indication that 
imports of carbon steel wire rod fr 
France are materially injuring, or 
threatening to materially injure, a U.S. 
industry (47 FR 13927). We presented 
questionnaires concerning the 
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Nicholas C. Tolerico, Office of Investigationallegations to the Deiegation of the 


Import Administration, International 
Trade Administration, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, 14th Street and 
Constitution Avenue, N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20230, telephone: (202) 377-4036. 
SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION: 


Final Determination 


Based upon our investigation, we have 
determined that certain benefits which 
constitute subsidies within the meaning 
of section 701 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended (the Act), are being 
provided to manufacturers, producers, 
or exporters in France of carbon steel 
wire rod, as described in the “Scope of 
Investigation” section of this notice. The 
following programs are found to confer 
subsidies: 

* Preferential financing including equity 
infusions 

* Grants 

¢ Certain labor-related aid 

¢ Research and development 

We determine the net subsidy to be 
the amount indicated for each firm in 
the “Suspension of Liquidation” section 
of this notice. 


Case History 


On February 8, 1982, we received a 
petition from counsel for Atlantic Steel 
Corp., Georgetown Steel Corp., 
Georgetown Texas Steel Corp., 
Keystone Consolidated, Inc., Korf 
Industries, Inc., Penn-Dixie Stee! Corp., 
and Raritan River Steel Co., filed on 
behalf of the U.S. industry producing 
carbon steel wire rod. The petitioners 
alleged that certain benefits which 
constitute subsidies within the mea 
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Commission of the European 
Communities and to the government of 
France in Washington, D.C. On May 7, 
1982, we received the responses to the 
questionnaires. A supplemental 
response was received on may 25, 1982. 
On July 8, 1982, we issued our 
preliminary determination in this 
investigation (47 FR 30553). This stated 
that the government of France was 
providing its manufacturers, producers, 
or exporters of carbon steel wire rod 
with benefits which constitute subsidies. 
The programs preliminarily determined 
to bestow countervailable benefits were: 
insurance 


¢ Export credit 
ncing including equity 


¢ Preferential fina 
infusions 
Grant 
Regional development incentives 
CerOrdl ‘ion me pie aan Teka 7 
¢ Certain labor-related aid 
¢ ECSC worker housing loans 
b] s | 
arch and development 
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¢ Rese 
Scope of the Investigation 


ition, 
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For the purpose of this investig. 
erm “carbon steel wire rod" c 
a coiled, semi-finished, hot-rolied 
carbon steel product of approxim 


round solid cross section, not unde: 
inch nor over 0.74 inch in diameter, 
partly 
and valued ove: 4 

ars Acs q 


tempered, not treated, and not 


manufactur 
1q, as 
item 607.17 of the Tari’f Sche tules of the 
United States. 

Société des Acfcries et Lar 
e (“Sac:lor’), Societe 
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(““Usinor’) are the only known 
producers in France of the subject 
product exported to the United States. 

The penod for which we are 
measuring subsidization is the 1981 
calendar year. Saciulor and Normandie. 
which produced and exported carbon 
steel wire rod to the United States in 
1981, operate by calendar year. Usinor 
did not export carbon steei wire rod to 
the United States in 1981, and therefore 
was not sent a questionnaire. 


Analysis of Programs 

In their responses, the government of 
France and the Delegation of the 
Commission of the European 
Communities provided data for the 
applicable periods. Additionally, we 
received information from Sacilor and 
Normandis. 

Sacilor owns a substantia! number of 
shares in Société Lorraine de Laminage 
Continu (Sollac}, which produces stee! 
products, but does not produce wire rod. 
Sacilor's capital ownership of Soilac is 
64.29 percent 

Sollac, in tun, owns 50 percent of 
Société Lorraine et Méridionale de 
Laminage Continu (Solmer}, which also 
produces various steel products but not 
wire rod. 

Benefits to Sacilor as a corporate 
entity except for loss coverage and debt 
canceilation are allocated over the value 
of Sacilor’s total steel sales, which 
include its share of Sollac’s and 
Solmer's production. Benefits to Sacilor 
for loss coverage and debt cancellation 
are allocated over total corporate sales. 

Mines de Soumont (Soumont) is 
Normandie's wholly-owned iron-mining 
facility. Soumont sells its entire iron ore 
production to Normandie at cost. 
Soumont, therefore. does not function as 
an independent, profit-seeking company, 
but instead exists only to provide an 
essential raw material to Normandie. 
Therefore, preferential loans and grants 
to Soumont constitute countervailable 
benefits to Normandie, and such 
benefits are allocated over the total 
value of Normandie’s steel production. 

Throughout this notice, generai | 
orincipies and conclusions of law 
applied by the Department of Commerce 
to the facts of the current investigation 
concerning carbon stee! wire rod are 
described in detail in Appendices 2-4. 
which appear with the notice of ‘Final 
Affirmative Countervailing Duty 
Determination: Carbon Stee! Wire Rod 
from Belgium,” in this issue of the 
Federal Register. 

Based upon our analysis of the 
petition, responses to our 
questionnaires, and our verification and 
oral and written comments by interested 


L. Programs Determined To Confer 
Subsidies 

We have determined that subsidies 
are being provided under the programs 
listed below to manufacturers, 
producers, or exporters in France of 
carbon steel wire rod. 


A. Preferential Financing including 
Equity Infusions 


Petitioners alleged preferential 
financing in the form of low-interest 
loans and loan guarantees, and the 
conversion of accumulated debt into 
Loans of Special Characteristics. 

A number of organizations of the 
French government and of the European 
Communities (EC) have issued loans 
and/or loan guarantees to the French 
steel industry. The majority of these 
loans were provided by the following 
institutions: 
¢ Fonds de Développement Economique 
et Social (FDES) 


Created by the French Parliament in 
1955, FDES is a fund which provides 
loans to businesses and corporations in 
order to further the French government's 
economic, social, industrial, and 
regional development objectives. The 
fund, which is actually a line item in the 
French government budget, is approved 
every year by Parliament. 

As FDES is not an organization but 
rather a budgetary item, it is 


administered by the Ministry of Finance. 


Loan applications are filed with the 
Ministry of Finance, bit the decision to 
issue a loan rests with the FDES Board, 
which is composed of government 
Ministers and career civil servants 
whose agencies are involved in 
economic policy. 

A semi-public financial institution. 
Credit National, disburses FDES funds. 
to recipients approved by the Ministry 
of Finance (see discussion on Credit 
National below). 

FDES loans are always part of a 
giobal financial package. as other 
lenders, such as government credit 
institutions and public and private 
banks, participate in the funding of a 
project (an FDES loan never covers the 
entire cost of a project). Usually, loans 
are secured by a mortgage or a pledge. 
We were advised by the government of 
France that FDES lending rates were 
consistently lower than commercial 
rates. 

There is some evidence which 
suggests that FDES loans are available 
to all industries and regions. At 
verification. we requested French 
government authorities to provide 


_ sampie FDES loan applications and 


parties, we determine the following: 554 agreements, and to specify the criteria 


on which these loans were actually 
granted. The French government was 
unwilling to provide this information. In 
light of this refusal, we cannot conciude 
that these loans were generally 
availabie. Therefore, we consider these 
loans to confer subsidies within the 
meaning of the countervailing duty law 
to the extent that they were provided at 
preferential, below-market rates. 


* Credit National (CN) 


Credit National is a semi-public credit 
institution with special legal status, 
which issues medium- and long-term 
loans to French industry, including the 
steel industry. Loans funds are raised by 
offering bonds in the public 
marketplace. These bonds are 
guaranteed by the government of 
France. 

Credit National acted as the conduit 
through which FDES loans were granted 
to the steel industry. The French 
government, either directly or through 
Credit National, also guarantees some 
loans to the steel companies. In 
addition, Crédit National has 
participated in bank loans to the steel 
industry through means such as the 
provision of rediscount privileges to the 
banks, which in effect constitute a 
guarantee. 

In most cases, Crédit National acts 
only as part of a loan syndicate. The 
terms of any loans Crédit National 
makes on behalf of the French 
government are set by the French 
government. We verified that CN loans 
to the French steel industry were made 
with government backing and that 
Credit National's operating budget is 
financed by the French government. 

There ig some evidence suggesting 
that CN loans are available to all 
industries and regions. At verification, 
we requested French government 
authorities to arrange a meeting with CN 
officials, to provide sample !oan 
applications, and to specify the criteria 
on which these loans were actually 
granted. Since these requests were 
refused, we were unable to establish 
that these loans were not given at the 
direction of the government of France or 
that CN loans are generally available. 
Therefore, we consider these loans to 
confer subsidies within the meaning of 
the countervailing duty law, to the 
extent that they are provided at 
preferential, below-market rates. 
Simulariy, we find the bank loans in 
whico Credit National participated to 
confer subsidies within the meaning of 
the countervailing duty law to the extent 
that they were provided at preferential, - 
below-market rates. 
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* Caisse des Dépots et Consignations 
(CDC) 


CDC is a government institution that 
invests funds deposited in the Caisses 
d'Epargne (the French savings banks), 
pension funds, and insurance company 
deposits. CDC makes both short- and 
long-term loans to various industries, 
inciuding steel. During verification. we 
requested an internew with COC from 
French government afficials, in order to 
determine whether CDC loans were 
gerreraily available. This request was 
refused. Therefore, we were unable to 
establish that CDC loans were not given 
to the steei industry in particular at the 
specific direction of the government. In 
light of the above, we canrot conclude 
that CDC loans were generally 
available. Therefore. we consider these 
loans to confer subsidies within the 
meaning of the countervailing duty law 
to the extent that they were provided at 
preferential, below-market rates. 


* European Coal and Stee/ Community 
(ECSC) and European Investment Bank 
(EIB) Loans and Loan Guarantees 


For the reasons discussed in 
Appendix 3, ECSC industrial investment 
{loans and guarantees and EIB loans and 
loan guarantees confer countervailabie 
benefits to the extent that the loan was 
made at a preferential interest rate, or 
that the guarantee enabled the loan 
recipient to obtain a preferential interest 
rate. 


* Groupement de /'Industrie 
Sidérurgique (GJS) 

GIS was founded in 1946 as a 
corporation whose sole shareholders 
were 45 steel companies. The purpose of 
GIS was to raise money for capita! 
projects of the steel companies. By 
floating debt instrnments in the public 
marketplace, GiS raised monies to lend. 
to the companies at a rate equai to the 
rate being paid on bonds issued to the 
public, plus operating expenses. Five 
percent of the funds received were left 
on deposit with GIS to cover individual 
steel company defaults. Funds were 
raised in France, other EC countries, and 
abroad. GIS bonds are backed by 
unconditionai guarantees of the 
companies, with each company being 
liable to the bondhoiders for the sums 
loaned to it by GIS. No loans have been 
issued by GIS since 1978, and no 
princ:pai from previous loans remained 
outstanding on the steei companies’ 
books in 1981. 


¢ Specialized Financial Institutions 


A number of private, cooperative 
financial institutions emerged after 
Worid War IJ to raise capital far various 


eee 


sectors of French industry. By floating 
bond issues, these cooperative 
instituiions raised capital and made 
loans to their member companies, 
including steel companies. Since 1978, 
aone of these institutions has floated 
bonds or loaned funds to the steei 
industry. These institutions inciude: 


—Groupement Interprofessionne! 
Financier Antipoilution (GIFIAP}: 
anvironmentai protection: 

—Groupement pour le Financement de 
la Region de Fos (GIFOS): 
development of the Fos area near 
Marseille; 

—Groupement des Industries de . 
Materiaux de Construction (GIMAT);: 
construction materials; -- 

—Groupement pour le Financement des 
Economies d’Energie (GENERCO): 
energy conservation; . 

~—Groupement d’Equipement pour le 

Traitement des Minerais de Fer 

(GETRAFER): processing of iron ore. 

Because these are private, cooperative 
institutions that issued loans at non- 
preferential rates, we find that those 
loans issued prior to 1978 with principal 
still outstanding in 1981 do not confer 
any countervailable bene'fits. 

Our treatment of loans and loan 
guarantees provided at preferential 
rates by FDES, Credit National, bank 
syndicates in which Crédit National 
participated, CDC, the ECSC and the EIB 
is outlined in sections d (i) and (ii) 
below. Because loans from the GIS and 
the other specialized financial 
institutions were not issued after 1978. 
we did not find them countervailable 
except when they were converted into 
Loans of Special Characteristics (‘Préts 
4 Caractéristiques:Spéctaies” or PACS), 
as outlined in section d (iii). 

We have discussed preferential 
financing conferred upon Normandie 
and Sacior separately as follows: 

1. Sacilor. a. The 1978 Rescue Plan. By 
1978, the French steel industry had been 
experiencing severe financial difficulties 
for a number of years. Sacilor was 
unable to pay its debts. In September 
1978, the govermment of France 
instituted a major recapitalization and 
restructuring program for the steel 
industry, hereinafter referred to as the 
“Rescue Plan.” 

A primary financial goal of the 
restructuring was the reduction of the 
company’s debt service burden. This 
was accomplished in three ways. 

First, the banks refunded a certain 
amount of interest to Sacilor over a five- 
year period beginning in 1978. Because 
these refunds were provided under the 
government-directed Rescue Plan. and 
were grants to a specific enterprise, we 
determine that they confer S 


countervaulable benerits. For our 
‘reatment of these refunds, refer to 
section d{iv). 

Second, the private holding company 
Marine- Wendel canceiled a portion of 
Sacilor’s deot. Because this forgiveness 
of debt was provided at the direction of 
the government. we determine that it 
confers a countervailabie benefit. For 
our treatment of this debt, see section d 
(v), 

Third, the loans from Crédit National. 
FDES. the Caisse des Dépéts et 
Consignations, the GIS, and the other 
specialized financial institutions, were 
also converted into PACS. Manne- 
Wendel converted a portion of its loans 
to Sacilor into PACS. The PACS bear an 
interest rate of 0.1 percent until 1983, 
when they are scheduled to be 
renegotiated. Principal repayments are 
suspended until 1983 or whenever the 
company returns to profitability, 
whichever is sooner. In addition to the 
initial 1978 conversions, PACS were also 
issued between 1979 and 1981. Under 
the Rescue Plan, Sacilor services both 
the PACS and other debt owed to 
Marine-Wendei, CDC, and the FDES. 
The French-government created two 
institutions to service the debt. including 
PACS, owed to the remaining lenders. 
These Institutions.are the Caisse 
d'Amortissement pour |'Acier (CAPA), 
and the Groupement des Emprunts 
Coillectifs de la Sidérurgie (GECS). 

CAPA was created to service the debt 
owed to Credit National, the GIS, and 
the other specialized financai 
institutions. CAPA was initially funced 
by the French government, state-owned 
institutional investors, and the Caisse 
Des Dépéts et Consignations. CAPA 
services the debt through interest 
payments on PACS, loans from the 
French Treasury, and borrowings on the 
financial markets, which are guaranteed 
by the French government. 

The GECS was created because the 
French government determined that the 
holders of bonds issued by the GIS and 
the other specialized financial 
institutions should be protected from 
losses. CAPA reumourses the GECS with 
the funds it has raised as described 
above. The GECS then makes principal 
and interest payments to the 
bondhoiders. 

Because the PACS were created under 
the government-directed Rescue Plan 
and are specific to the stee! companies, 
we find that they confer countervailable 
benefits. Our treatment of these PACS is 
outdined in section d{iii). 

b. Equity Infusions. Two equity 
infusions were made in Sacilor througn 
which the French government became a 
shareholder in the company. The first 
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uifusion was made in 1979 under the 
Rescue Plan, when funds were provided 
in exchange for stock by CDC, the 
banks, GIS, FDES, and Credit National. 
The second infusion was made in 1981, 
when PACS held by FDES were 
cancelled in exchange for stock. 

Equity participation by the 
government is not a subsidy per se. 
Petitioners alleged, however, that 
government infusions of equity into 
Sacilor were made at a time when these 
infusions were not consistent with 
commercial considerations. We 
conclude that this, in fact, was the case 
because of the critical financial 
condition of the company at the time the 
infusions occurred (as described in the 
“Creditworthiness lssue” section 
below). Therefore. a subsidy potentially 
exists. 

Because the providers of the infusions 
received stock in exchange for cash, we 
calculated average stock prices for the 
period preceding the infusions. We then 
compared the market value of the new 
stock issued with the actual value to the 
company of the equity infusion. Since 
the actual value was greater than the 
market value, we determine that the 
equity infusions conferred a 
countervailable benefit. The difference 
is considered to be a grant and is 
allocated over 15 years, the average 
useful life of capital assets {see grants 
section in Appendix 2). For our 
treatment of equity infusions, refer to 
section d (iv) and (v) below. 

c. Creditworthiness. Petitioners 
alleged that Sacilor is uncreditworthy. In 
our preliminary determination, we found 
that. for purposes of this investigation, 
Sacilor became uncreditworthy by the 
end of 1975. Upon further examination 
of the relevant data, we determine that. 
although Sacilor had a detenorating 
financial situation through 1977, it was 
still in a position to obtain credit from 
private lenders on terms consistent with 
commercial considerations without 
government involvement. 

By 1978, Sacilor’s financial situation 
had become so critical that the 
government of France intervened with 
the Rescue Plan described above. under 
which most of Sacilor’s debt was 
converted into PACS. Our analysis of 
Sacilor’s financial statements revealed a 
pattern of significant operating losses 
each year from 1975 through 1981 (from 
a low of FF 1.1 billion in 1979 to a high 
of FF 2.6 billion in 1981), Sacilor has had 
increasingly high debt/equity ratios in 
every one of those years. In light of 
Sacilor's inability by 1978 to raise funds 
without the French government's heavy 
involvement in the company, and the 
continuing deterioration of the 


company’s financial position. we loans that were converted into PACS. 6, receive anything in return for this 


consider Sacilor to have been 
uncreditworthy since 1978 for the 
purposes of this investigation. 

d. Calculation of Countervailable 
Benefits. Preferential loans and loan 
guarantees, PACS, and equity infusions 
have bean treated in the following five 
ways: 

i. Preferential Loans and Loan 
Guarantees Issued Prior to 1978. The 
subsidy rate for any loan and loan 
guarantee from CDC, FDES, Credit 
National, bank syndicates in which 
Credit National participated, the ECSC, 
and the EJB that was made prior to 1978 
for which principal was still outstanding 
in 1981, and which was made at a rate 
below the commercial benchmark for a 
comparable loan in the year of issue, is 
calculated according to the general 
methodology for loans and loan 
guarantees outlined in Appendix 2 For 
France, we used as the commercial 
benchmark the monthly financial 
statistics on secondary market yields of 
private bonds published by the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD). For the 
discount rate, we used the average 
annual yield of public and semi-public 
sector bonds on the secondary market 
as published by the OECD. Using the 
method outlined in Appendix 2, we 
computed a subsidy of 0.000 percent ad 
valorem for Sacilor. 

ii. Preferential Loans and Loan 


‘ Guarantees Issued Since 1978. Because 


we consider Sacilor to have been 
uncreditworthy since 1978, loans and 
loan guarantees issued since then by 
CDC, FDES, Credit Nationak bank 
syndicates in whiah Crédit National 
participated, the ECSC, and the EIB, 
with principal still outstanding during 
1981, are treated as loans to a company 
considered to be uncreditworthy. Using 
the equity methodology for loans to 
uncreditworthy companies (see 
Appendix 2), we compared the national 
average rate of return on equity in 
France with the rate realized in 1981 by 
Sacilor on its investments. To prevent 
countervailing a higher amount than if 
the loan had been an outright grant to 
the company, we compared the 1981 
benefit of these loans under the equity 
methodology used for loans to 
uncreditworthy companies, with the 
result under the grant methodology 
described in Appendix 2. We computed 
a subsidy of 1.791 percent ad va/orem. 
iii, Loans and Loan Guarancees 
Converted into PACS. The benefits of 
Sacilor's PACS were calculated using 
the equity methodology for loans to 
uncreditworthy companies as described 
in part (b) above and as outlined in 
Appendix 2. In calculating the benefit of 


x 


we did not inciude those PACS that 
were subsequently cancelled in 
exchange for stock. These are discussed 
in section d(v) below. We calculated a 
subsidy rate of 6.450 percent ad 
vaiorem. 

iv. Loss Coverage. Since the cash 
infusions in exchange for stock and the 
interest refunds are not tied to capital 
assets or explicitly earmarked, we 
consider these funds available to cover 
cash-based losses. 

We assume that when a company 
running large cash-based losses receives 
funds, these funds will be used to meet 
immediate obligations such as wages, 
materials, and interest expenses, which 
are items normally expensed in one 
year. Based on the above, we are 
expensing the funds in the year in which 
they were received to cover the losses of 
the previous year. 

We calculated the annual cash losses 
as explained in Appendix 2, and 
compared the funds received to the 


- previous year’s losses. In making this 


comparison, we considered interest 
refunds before the cash infusions in 
exchange for equity. | 

For those years in which the amounts 
received exceeded losses, except 1981. 
we treated the excess as follows: 


¢ In the case of interest refunds, we 
treated the excess as a grant and 
allocated it over 15 years, the average 
useful life of capital assets; 

¢ In the case of cash infusions made in 

1979 in exchange for stock, we 

calculated average stock prices for the 

period preceding the infusions 

(because the providers of the 

infusions received stock in exchange 

for cash). We then compared the 
market value of the new stock issued 
with the actual value to the company 
~ of the equity infusion. As the actual 
value was greater than the market 

value, we treated the difference as a 

grant and allocated it over 15 vears. 

the average useful life of capital 
assets (see grants section in Appendix 

‘ 

2). 

For 1981, th® period for which we are 
measuring subsidization, we treated the 
entire amount as a grant for loss 
coverage, and expensed it in the year 
received. 

We calcuiated the 1981 
countervailable benefits, and allocated 
them over the total value of Sacilor's. 
sales to calculate an ad va/orem subsidy 
rate of 0.183 percent. 

v. Cancellation of Debt. In 1978, 
pursuant to the government-directed 
Rescue Plan, Marine- Wendel! canceiled 
part of Sacilor’s debt. Because it did not 
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cancellation, we treated the amount 
cancedled as a grant, and allocated it 
over 15 years, the average usefu life of 
capital assets (see grants section in 
Appendix 2} 

At the end of 1981, the government «f 
France canceiled PACS owed to it by 
Saciuor in exchange for additicral 
shares in Sacior. At that time, he 
government's share of ownersdip 
reached approximately 90 percent. As 
stated above, Sacilor has been 
uncreditworthy since 1978. Therefore, it 
is doubtful that the government's action 
was consistent with commercial 
considerations. 

Since Secilor’s stock was traded on 
the Poms Sourse at the time the French 
government announced its intention to 
cancai its PACS for equity (see equity 
section ir ..\ppendix 2), we calculated 
average stock prices for the period 
immediately preceding the government's 
action. We then compared the average 
stock price with the actual value to the 
company of the government's equity 
infusion. As the actual value was 
greater than the market value, we 
treated the difference as a grant and 
allocated it over 15 years, the average. 
useful life of capital assets (see grants 
section in Appendix 2). We then applied 
the 1981 net benefit over the vaiue of ail 
gales, and computed an ad va/orem 
subsidy of 4.845 percent. 

2. .Vormandie. The subsidy amounts 
for loans made by FDES, Credit 
National and the ECSC to Normandie, at 
rates below the commerical benchmark 
for a comparable loan in the year of 
issuance and still outstanding in 1981, 
are calculated according to the 
methodoiogy outlined in Appendix 2 in 
the section dealing with preferential 
.oans and loan guarantees for 
creditworthy compames. We compared 
what Normandie would have paid in 
1981 om 4 comparable commercial loan 
with what the company actually paid on 
oreferentiai loans in that year. To 
aetermine what Normandie would have 
paid on a comparabie commercial loan, 
we used as the commercial benchmark 
the monthly financial statistics on 
secondary market yields of private 
bonds published by the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD). For the discount 
rate we used the average annua! yield 
on the secondary market of public and 
3emi-oublic sector Donds as published 
oy the OECD. Accordingly, we found a 
subsidy of 0.283 percent ad va/orem. 


3. Grants 

in 1980, the French government 
authomzed a grant to Normandie which 
was apparently tied ‘o the industnai use 
>f the LBE orocess converter. Funds 


were received by Normandie in 1981, 
Because (he amount authonzed and 
received was lesa than $50 mullion, we 
allocated the grant over the average 
useful life of capital assets as expiained 
in Appendix 2 and ailocated the 1981 
amount over Normandie $ total siee! 
production to calculate an ad va/orem 
subsidy of .001 percent: 


C. Certain Lecor-Ae/ated Aid: Sacilor 


French corporations have certain 
statutory and contractuai obligations to 
pay severance to their employees in 
case of interruption or cessation of 
empolyment. There are several French 
government earty retirement plans 
designed to compensate for the eifects 
of large-scale layoffs. The pian designed 
‘o cover ail industries is the Fonds 
National de 1’Emploi (FNE). Because of 
the significant probiems faced by the 
steei industry with respect to 
restructuring, early retirement and layoff 
agreements were negotiated between 
certain steel companies and the !abor 
unions. 

These are the Convention de 
Protection Sociale of June 1977 (CPS) 
which applies to engineers and 
executives of the steei industry, and the 
Convention Génerale de Protection 
Sociale of July 1979 (CGPS), which 
applies to ail other steei industry 
workers. 

Under these special stee! agreements, 
workers laid off between the ages of 55 
and 60 must retire. This is the 
“anticrpated cessation of activity” plan 
which is financed in the same manner as 
the FNE; that is, by government, 
employer, and empioyee contmbutions 
to the unemplovment fund, and 
government contnbutions financed by 
company payments. 

Workers between the ages of 50 and 


--55 who are laid off fall under the 


“dispensation of activity” pian. Under 
this plan, the workers are still under 
contract to the company but their 
gaiaries are paid by the government. 
While the companies are under no 
contractual or statutory obligation to 
pay wages to laid-off workers, they do 
have contractual and statutory 
obligations to pay severance to laid-off 
workers. Since the workers who are laid 
off at age 50 continue to receive wages, 
the companies’ requiremrnt to pay 
severance is deferred until the worker 
reach age 55. The benefit to the steel 
companies is the difference between the 
liability accrued in each year for 
severance pay and the actual expense 


-incurred in each vear for severance pay. 


We considered this benefit to be 2 
grant to Sacilor. Because the benetit is 
less than one percent of the total value 


A. Export Crealt li 


of 1981 stee! croduction, and is tied to 7 activities operated 


an item normally expensed in one vear, 
we allocated the 1981 benefit over ‘he 
total vaiue of Sacuor’s 1981 stee: sales, 
and calculated 2 aubdsidv rate of 0.947 
percent ad va/orem. 


2. Research and Deveiopment (R&D) 


Research ane | development for the 
Frenca stee! industry is conducted oy 
‘he Institut de Rechercnes de la 
Sidérurgie Frangaise (IRSID). (RSID was 
established by the French stee! 
companies, which underwrite the major 
portion of IRSID's budget. However. 
according to [IRSID's 1980 annual repo 
the French government contmbuted a 
‘east three percent of IRSID's yearly 
budget, and the ECSC contnbuted ten 
percent 

At verification, w were not allowed to 
meet with [RSID officials and were not 
provided with a 19@1 annual report or 
any [RSID official documents. For this 
reason, and because we were told that 
the resuits of IRSID research were not 
released to the public. and that the 
research is industry specific, we 
consider that portion of [RSID's budget 
funded by the government of France to 
be countervaiulable. However, we find 
that R&D funding provided to [RSID by 
the ECSC is not countervauable, as the 
results of the ECSC-funded research are 
made publicly available by the ECSC. 
To calculate the 1981 countervailable 
benefit, we are using [RSID's 1980 
annuai report as thre best informatior 
available. The French government's 
share of IRSID's budget is 3 peresut. We 
applied this amount to the totai value of 
1980 French stee! sales, because the 
benefits of the research were availabie 
to ail steel compames that are members 
of IRSID. We calculated a net subsidy 
for ail products and ail companies of 
0.007 percent ad ve/orem. 


Il. Programs Deternuned Not To Be 
Subsidies 


We have determined that subsidies 
are not being provided wider the 
following programs to Manufacturers 
producers, or exporters in France o. 
carbon steei wire rod. 


Nsurance 


The Compagnie Francaise 
d’ Assurance pour le Commerce 
Exteneur (COFACEZ) is a government 
corporation that provides export 
insurance to cover commercial, politicai, 
exchange rate fluctuation and inflation 
msks. For our preliminary determination. 
we reviewed COFACE’s 1980 annua! 
report (the most recent report avail. 
and found that, while the company 
showed an overall profit. its insurance 
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‘rom financial and real estate 
nvestments allowed COFACE to offset 
he operating deficit on insurance. Our 
relimunary review of the annuai reports 
‘or 1976-1980 reveaied a pattern of 
veariy operating deficits on insurance 
activities that were offset by revenues 
rom investments. Mowever, we 
reviewed the 1981 data and verified that 
ny the political msx program sulffered 
.osees, Not We commermai msk program. 
We aiso verified that premuums for 

JOF ACE's commerciai msk insurance 
program exceeded \osses incurred by 
‘hat program. Consequently, we have 
determined that COFACE export 
insurance does not confer a subsidy 
with respect to exports to the United 
States. 


3. Vocational Training Assistance 


We verified that the oniy vocational 
(TaLlmung asaistance programs utilized by 
the respondents dunng 1981 were 
provided through the European Social 
Fund (ESF), the Fonds National de 
‘Empioi (FNE) and the Association de 
Formation de l'Est (AFOREST), a 
"ewioma. training organization operating 
under the auspices of the remonal 
Chamber of Commerce and financed by 
dues from members. 

in our preliminary determination, we 
assumed that these programs were 
aimed at retraining steeiworkers for jobs 
within the steel industry. However, we 
verified that the vocationai training 
programs are aimed at retraining 
workers for jobs other than stee 
production. For those workers 
subsequently reempioyed in the steel 
industry, we found that they were 
reempioved in jobs not related to steel 
production. Therefore. we have 
letermined that these programs co not 
confer subsidies under the 
ountervaiing duty law. 


C. ECSC Worker Housing Loans 
For the reasons described in 
\ppencix J. we reverse our prelumunary 
etermunaton that these ioams confer a 
\OSicy on steel compames whose 
workers “ece!ve them. and determine 
nsteac that tney do not 


2D Certain Labor-Reicted Aia. 
Vormandie 


Normanaie received |abor assistance 
n tne form of reimbursements from FNE 
‘or Davments to laid-off workers. 
3ecause assistance from FNE is 
generally avatiable we determine that 
:oes not constitute a countervaiiabie 


enet;' 


E. Research ana Development 
Assistance 


Three government organizauons 
provided a smail amount of R&D funding 
to French stee) companies inciuded in 
this investigation 
* Agence Navopnwe-ce Valomsaton ae 

a Recherche (ANVAR): a public 

corporahon whicd |§ Gesigned |o 

support innovauon and enhance 
research: 

* Direction Generale de |a Recherche 
Scientifique et Technique (DGRST): a 
subdivision of the Ministry of 
Research and Technoiogy: and 

* Agence de |'Iniormatique (ADI): a 
public corporation which promotes 
the use of computer tecanology. 


We verified that R&D funding was not 
awarded on a regional or industry- 
epecific basis, and that research results 
were made publicly avaiable. 

Therefore, we have determined that the 
amounts received through these 
programs do not confer subsidies within 
the meaning of the Act. 


fF. Energy Assistance 


The French steel companies invoived 
in (his investigation received a few 
gmail grants from the Agence pour les 
Economues d’Energie (AEE). The AEE 's 
a government agency, created in 1974. 
that provides grants to foster energy 
efficiency. Grants received from the 
agency may have to be repaid if target 
efficiency ieveis are not met. Eariv in 
1982, the AEE was merged with several! 
other agencies to form the Agence 
Francaise pour ‘a Maftnse de | Enerme 
(AFME). We verified that these grants 
were not provided on a regional or 
industry-specific basis. Therefore. we 
have determined that the amounts 
received from AEE by the steei 
compamies inciuded in this investigation 
do not confer subsidies. 


G. Regional Ant-Pollution Agencies 


Created by Law No. 641245 of 1964, 
these regiona: agencies. known 
generaily as Agences Financieres de 
Bassin. provide incentves for the 
installation of anti-poilution devices 
We believe that these programs are 
generally availabie. and do not benefit a 
specific group of industmes. The 
agencies operanons are funded by dues 
from incustnai users. ln return. they 
award bonuses anc .cans to compa’ 
pollution 

ln addition. the Gues paid to these 
agencies Dy ‘he steei companies 
invoived in ‘is investigation exceedec 
the amounts that they received. For 
these reasons, we find that the funas 
receivec do not confer suDsidies 5 


Pf, Assistance to dmprove WoraLay 


ne of the steel companies invoivea 
, This vesugauon indicated \nat it iad 
ace:ved 4 gmail grant from the Agence 
Nadonae pour | Ameioiration ces 
onditions de Travail (ANACT) 


L.N/AACT is @ public corporation. 
established i 1973, to promote better 
working condiuons. Because ANACT 
funds are not granted on a regionai oF 
Wadustry-specific basis. we find ‘hat the 
amounts provided do not confer 


susidies, 
Ass stance to Coal Suppilers 


Ln our prelumuinary determination, we 
found thet subsidies to French coal 
producers dia not bestow a 
countervauabie benefit upon the 
production, manufacture or exportanon 
of French steei. 

Between the oreliminary 
determination and this final 
determination, we analyzed and verified 
aspects of the French coal subsidy 
program as it applies to steel. Based 
upon the verified information in the 
records of this investigation, we find 
that this program does not confer a 
countervauable benefit on French stee! 
producers for the following reasons. 

Benefits bestowed upon the 
manufacturer of an input do not 
necessarily flow down to the purchaser 
of that input if the sale is transacted at 
arm s length In an arm's length 
transaction, the sellers generally attempt 
‘oc maxumize their revenue by charging 
as hugh a pnce as the market will bear. 
Where the price charged in an arm's 
vength transaction for a subsidized input 
exceeds the market price for that input. 
we do not believe that any portion of the 
subsidy flows to the purchasers of the 
subsidized input. On the other hand, 
where the pnce of a subsidized input is 
\ower than the market price, part or ail 
of the suosidy may well be used to 
3L.Ow the sudsicized manufacturer to 
undercut the market pnce. [f so, then 
part or all of the subsidy does flow to 
the purchaser of the subsidized input: 
without at .east part of that subsidy the 
suOsidized raanufacturer could not 
undercut the market price, and the 
purcaaser would consequently pay the 
_igher market price to the unsubsidized 
manuiacturers. 

These pmne:pies apply to French coal 
saies as ‘ollows. We find that the pnce 
charged for French coal does not 
undercut the market pnce. Absent 
special circumstances warranting a 
contrary conciusion. French stee 
producers apparently do not benefit 
from Frencn coai subsicies as iong as 
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‘he price for Frencn coal does not 
widereut (he market orice, 

Further consideration i9 warranted, 
however, for one special circumstance. 
The government of France directly or 
indirectly owns all French coal 
producers and partially owns Sacuor. 
The issue anses whether transactions 
2etween (hem are conducted on an 
arm s-\ength basis. We do not believe 
that government ownership per se 
confers 4 subsidy, or that common 
government ownership of separate 
companies necessarily preciudes arm 's- 
length transacnhoos between them. To 
Geteymune whether coal sales between 
goverument-owned coal and steel 
producers appear to have been 
consummated on arm s-iength terms, we 
considered whether the governmeni- 
owned coai producers sold to the 
government-owned steel producers at 
the prevailing market pnce. We found 
that French coal producers did charge 
the prevailing market prices, On this 
basis, we conclude that coal subsidies 
were not conferred on steel producers as 
a result of government ownerstup. 

Regarding the allegation that the 
French steei industry indirectly benefits 
from Gerinan government assistance 
provided to the coai industry in the 
Federal Republic of Germany, we do not 
consider such assistance to confer a 
countervauable benefit on the French 
steei industry for the reasons outlined in 
Appendix 2 

The ECSC provides various 
production and marketing grants to 
ECSC coal and coke producers. 
However, we do not consider this 
assistance ‘o confer a countervailabie 
benefit on the French stee! industry for 
the reasons descnbed in Appendix 3. 


/. Relocation and Moving Benefits 


A number of employees have been 
reiocated from Sacuor, to Soimer’s piant 
at Fos-sur-Mer near Marseules. The 
workers’ relocation and moving 
expenses were initially financed bv 
advances ‘rom Sacior to Solmer. The 
workers were reunbursed with ECSC 
funds channeled through the Fonds 
National de |"Empioi (FNE), which were 
forwarded to Soimer by the workers. 
Soimer in turn repaid Sacilor. 

We have determined that because 
Soimer does not make the product under 
nvestigation ‘his ‘ransaction did not 
benefit the sroduction of wire rod, and 
is therefore not countervailadie with 
respect to wire rod. 


Ill. Programs Determined Not To Be 
Used 

We have determined ‘hat ‘he 
following programs whico were usted in 
the notice of “!nitiation of 


Countervaiing Duty Investigation’ are 
ot used by the manufacturers, 
producers, or exporters in France of 
carbon steel wire rod. 


1. Regional Development /ncentives 


The government of France provides a 
sernes of tax and non-tax regional 
uncentives to French and foreign 
ousinesses to establish new, or to 
expand existing, businesses in certain 
French regions. 

The Delegation a |'Aménagement du 
Termtoire et a |'Action Réegonale 
DATAR) coordinates the programs of 
‘anous government agencies and 
Ministries. For incentive purposes, 
France .s divided into four zones. Each 
zone, or part of a zone, is eligble for 
different types or levels of assistance. 
The assistance includes development 
grants, non-industrial grants, research 
and development grants. 
decentraiization indemnities, and job 
‘Taining subsidies. 

We have no evidence that DATAR 
provided any benefits to the strel 
companies involved in this 
investigation. 


B. Special Fund for Industrial Adaption 


Petitioners alleged that French steel 
companies received grants and 
preferential loans through the Fonds 
Special d'Adaptation Industrielle 

FSAI). FSAI was established in 1978 to 
promote job creation and industria! 
diversification in the steel, textile, 
shipbuilding and coai regions of France. 
We nave no evidence that the stee! 
compames inciuded in this investigation 
received benefits from FSAL 

C. Export Financing 

In France, exports may be financed or 
guaranteed through the Commission 
Intermumsténeile des Garanties et du 
Credit au Commerce Exteneur and the 
Banque Francaise due Commerce 
Exténeur (BFCE). We have no evidence 
that the steel companies involved in this 
investigation availed themseives of any 


of ‘hese programs. 


D. European Regional Development 
Funds (ERDF) 

This program is descmbed in 
Appendix 3. We found no evidence that 


amy company under investigation 
received ERDF funds. 


lV. Peationers’ Comments 


Comment 1: Counsei for petitioners 
argue that a more thorough investigaton 
snouid be done with respect 'o Manne- 
Wendei's formveness of debt to Sacuor. 

DOC Position: Dung verification, we 
requested additional information 
concerning Marine-Wendei's actions in 
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relation to the deot owed to it by 
Saciulor. We aiso reviewed Marine- 
Wendel's participation iv the Kescue 
Plan, Our determinaton in regard to 
Marine-Wendei's actions js included in 
the 'Preferentai Financing’ section of 
this notice. 

Comment 2: Counsel for petitioners 
argue that all domestic subsidies in a 
country should be countervaed, even if 
they are availadile to all industnes. 

DOC Position: See Appendix 4. 

Comment 2: Counsel for petitioners 
argue (hat the time period to use in 
determining uf cmtical circumstances 
exist is the period before the petidons 
are fled. 

DOC Position: See Appendix 4. 

Comment 4: Counsel for peutioners 
argue that for purposes of critical 
circumstances Gomestic subsidies 
should be considered in-determining 
whether there is a subsidy inconsistent 
with the Agreement. 

DOC Position: See Appendix 4. 

Comment 5: Counsel for petitioners 
allege that imports from France were 
“massive in the sense of section 703(e) 
of the Act. 

DOC Position: See Appendix 4. 

Comment 8: Counsel for petitioners 
argue that, in our preliminary 
determination, the use of the same 
discount rate for creditworthy and 
uncreditworthy companies understates 
the present vaiue of the subsidy. 

DOC Position: See Appendix 2. 

Comment 7, Counsel for petitioners 
argue that ECSC subsidies ‘o coal 
benefit French steel compamies and are 
therefore countervaulable. 

DOC Position: See Appendix 3. 

Comment 8: Counsel argues that 
French government subsidization of coal 
producers confers subsidies on French 
steel producers. 

DOC Position: For the reasons 
indicated above in the “Assistance to 
Coal Suppliers section. we have 
determined that subsidies conferred by 
the French government on coai 
producers co not pass through to steel 
producers. 

Comment 9: Counsel for pentioners 
contends that the Department 
overestimated the vaiue of Sacilor 
shares received by the Government of 
France. Lacking the ability 'o determine 
a realistic vaiue of this stock. the 
Department snouid attmbute no vaiue 
whatsoever ‘a it. 

DOC Position: We used Sacior's 
stock Market vaiue as-the best 
information avaulabie to make a 
reasonabie vaiuandion of company 
shares. as discussed in Appendix 1 

Comment :0: Counse for petitioners 
disagrees with our addition of Soilac s 
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d Solmer's values of production in the 
culanon of ad va/orem suosidies. 
DOC Position: in our tinal 
letermunation we have used the (otal 
aiue of Saculor's steel saies, woich 
tudes Sacuor's share of Sollac s ana 

“mer § steel production, for subsidy 
rograms attmbutable to Saciuors entire 
jee! production, See Appendix 2 

‘omment 11) Counae! for petitioners 
ontends that any contro! which Saciuor 
i098 exerased over Normandie since the 
nitiation of the case should be reflected 
r us determination. 

JOC Position: At the moment. our 
est unformaton is that Normandie has 
not yet concluded an arrangement with 
_acior. lf a merger does take place 

‘tween Sacuor and Normandie, 
however, Normandie will be assessed 
.ny wire tod deposit rate applicable to 
Sacdor. A merger between Normandie 
ind any other company would result in 
the application of the “All Others” 
ieposit rate to Normandie, which 1s 
equai to Sacilor’s rate. 

Comment 12: Counsei for petitioners 
asserts that benefits attributab!e to 
Sollac and Solmer should be included in 
the rate for Saciior because Sollac and 
Somer produce billets. 

DOC Position: Our best information 
ndicates that Sollac and Solmer do not 
produce billets. 

\ Respondents’ Comments 

Somment 1; Counsel contend that 
Credit National is not a government 
credit institution, but a pmvate bank 
sudject to normal commercial practices, 
and that CN loans anc loan guarantees 
are not industry-specific. . 

DOC Position We agree. as indicated 
in the section on preferential financing 
above, that there 1s some evidence to 
suggest that Credit Nationai loans are 
avauiabie to all industnes. However, the 
government of France would not provide 
us with the cntema on which the loans 
were Dased We were not allowed to 
meet with Credit National officials or to 
view sampie Credit National.loan 
applications. Therefore, we were not 
satisfied that CN loans were not 
ndustry-speafic, and that they were not 
$1) Dsidies. 

With regard to Credit National's legal 
status, France s foremost authonty in 
acmunistrative law, Professor Andre de 
Laubadeére, states in his “Traité 
Elementaure de Droit Admunustratif” 

L braime Generale de Droit et de 
Jumsprudence, Pans. 1966, vol. 3): 
(pp. 438440) 

‘Un troisseme groupe d'orgamismes est ; 
constitue par \es /nstituts speciaiises que. on 
iénomme ‘requemment auxwaires ou 
encore ailies du Tresor et cont 
| intervention est nee du fait qu elie porte sur 


jes secteurs dont la rentabilite o est pas 
suffisante pour attirer ‘es credits Dancaires., 
Mais Ces instituts son eux mémes (res 
divers: 

‘D'autres sont des socieles de aroit prive, 
mais cdotees d'un statut particuuer qu .es 
sOumet @ un controle etroit de | Etat et qui 
conduit 4 les appeier generaiement 
organismes para- ou semi-oudsics (Credit 
National etc),” 

(pp. 448449) 

“A cote des etablissments publics (* * *), 
on recontre des institutions {inancieres 
specialisees qu jouent un role anoioque et 
qua. Quoique pmvées, occupent encore une 
piace dans ies wstitutions de | Etat-banqwer 
parce qu elles servant egaiement 
d \ntermediaires ou reiais pour \e Tresor. 
elles recoivent du reste, a6 raison de ce roles, 
des dotations de |"Elat et comportent, de sa 
part. des contrdles tres particuliers qui ies 
font qualifier d organismes pera-pubdlics ou 
‘semi-publics’ 

“Ce sont notamment le Credit Nationa/ 

(* . . }. 

‘Le cas du Credit National est 
particuliérement intéressant car 
u * * * Wlustre la montee du role bancaire 
de |'Etat 

“{* * *) le Credit Nationa/ est devenu un 
instrument de financement ce | ndustne par 
des préts 4 long et moyen terme mais i est. a 
cet egard. un moyen de reauser une politique 
de préts des pouvoirs publics. un reiais de 
\"Etat. 

“fl en resulte un caractére complexe de 
cette institution aussi bien en ce qui concerne 
sa structure que son role: 

“Ep ce qui concerne sa structure. \e Creit 
National est une someté anonyme de droit 
prive dont le capital a eté souscmt par les 
principaux etablissements de credit et par les 
plus importantes entrepnses industnelles 
francaises. Mais |"Etat possede des 
prerogatives exorbitantes sur son 
orgamsation et son fonctionnement: le 
president du conse d'admuinistration et les 
deux directeurs sont nommes par décret 
deux des censeurs, charges des fonctions de 


surveulance, sont nommes par ie ministre des 


Finances et sont. en fait. le directeur du 
Tresor et les directeur de la Caisse des 
Depdts. 

“Quant a son rd/e, le Credit National. s'il 
est une Danque. est une banque chargee d'une 
mission d interét general Ce trait est 
accentué par |‘lmportance actueile du rdle du 
Creit Natonal comme distributeur de fonds 
du F.D.ELS. et comme awaliaire de | execution 
du Plan. Sans doute, certains préts sont 
consents par |e Credit National sur sa seule 
décision. iorsqu ils proviennent de fonas 
propres: mais d autres préts sont consentis 
soit apres avis spontanement cemande au 
Commussanat du Plan. soit sur décision 
preaiadie du Conseil de airection du F DES.. 
ces dermers sont ceux qu sont effectues a 
l'aide des fogds du F.D.ES. transitant par ie 
Credit Nationa: us constitutent \a partie ia 
Dius umportante des operauons de ceiw-c.” 


‘Transiation) 


‘pp. (39-—440) 
‘4 Lourd group of organizations compnses 
the Spec: auzed Insutuuons. whach are G O 
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frequenuy \abeded as auxniianes or 
allies °° * of the Treasury, and whose 
intervention was Srought "out by the fact 
that it bears on areas the p.oftabillty of 
which is inadequate to attract bank loans. 
These insututions, however, are themseives 
very diverse in nature: 

ie" 9%) 

“Others are private corporauons under 4 
special legal status (hal suomuts them to tight 
state control and causes them (to be generally 
referred to as par or sem-oubiic 
organizations (Credit Nauonai, ete.),” 

(pp. 446-449) 

“Ln addition to pubiic entities (* * *), one 
also encounters specialized financial 
institubons which play a simuar part and 
which, although they are private, also fit 
within the framework of the Banker-State 
because (bey aiso serve as intermediaries or 
relays for the Treasury: besides, they receive, 
because of this roie. funds from the State 
which entail very particular controls by the 
State, which causes them to be called ‘para- 
public or sem-publc’ orwanizacons. 

’ “Among these are Credit National (" * *). 

“The case of Credit National ts particularly 
interesting as it" ° ° Ulustrates the ever- 
growing vole of the State es a banker. 

“(* ! °) Credit National nas become a 
financing instrumen( for industry through 
medijum- and long-term joans, but it is. in this 
regard, a means for the implementation of the 
government's lending policy. a reiay of the 
State. 

“As a consequence, this institution 
presents compiex characternstics as regards 
its structure as weil as its role: “With respect 
to its structure, Creit National is a private 
corporation whose capital stock was 
subscnbed by the pnacipai credit institutions 
and the largest french industnail 
corporations. The State. however, possesses 
exorbitant mgbts of oversight with regard to 
its orgamzation and acuvities: its president 
and both executive directors are appointed 
by government decree: two of its four 
censors, which supervise the organization's 
activities. are appointed by the Mimuster of 
Finance and are actuaily the Director of the 
Treasury and the Director of the Caisse des 
Dépdts (et Consignatons}. 

With respect to its ro/e, Credit National 
* * © ig a bank entrusted with a mission of 
general interest. Thus is emphasized by Credit 
National's roie as a conduit for ?.D.ES. funds 
and as af auxiliary to the umplementation of 
the (Five-Year) Plan. |t is (rue that certain 
loans are granted by Credit National on its 
own. when they are backed by Credit 
Natonal’s own funds: other |oans. however, 
are granted either after seeking the Navonail 
Planning Board's opimon. either by a pnor 
decision of the F D.£S. executive board: the 
latter loans are those made with F.D.ES. 
money transiting through Credit National: 
they constitute the larger part of its 
operatons.” 


These excerpts demonstrate that 
although Credit National is legally a 
private corporation. it was created by a 
special law, the majonty of its 
stockholders are state-owned banks and 
financial institutions, and the 
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government of France exercises tight 
control over Credit National's 
operations. Further, Credit National 
does not make loans under purely 
commarcial considerations and acts as 
an agent of the government of France. 

Comment 2; Counsel argue that FDEL 
loens are oot made on a regional basis, 
and therefore are not countervailabie. 

DOC Position: As indicated above in 
the section on preferential financing, 
there is some evidence to suggest that 
FDES loans are available to all regions. 
However, FDES is a government fund 
administered by the French Treasury. 
The government of France would not 
provide us with the criteria on which the 
loans were based. Therefore, we are not 
satisfied that FDES loans were not 
regional and that they did not confer 
subsidies. 

Comment 3: Counsel for Sacilor 
argues that the Rescue Plan was not 
instituted by the government of France. 
but rather was the product of 
negotiations between Sacilor and its 
creditors, and that because the Rescue 
Plan was consistent with rational 
commercial policies, there were no 
countervailable benefits from either the 
PACS or other elements of the Plan. 

Counsel contend that the creditors 
acted reasonably, based on their 
conclusion that Saculor would return to 
eed as a result of the Rescue 
Plan. 

Counsel for Sacilor further contends 
that “Sacilor’s borrowing capacity, and 
thence its creditworthiness, was 
restored” as a result of the Rescue Plan. 

DOC Position: We concur that the 
negotiations that led to the Rescue Plan 
inciuded Sacilor’s creditors. However, 
this point is immaterial because the 
result of the negotiations was 
sudstantial government intervention in 
the steel companies’ financing, which 
was the intent of the creditors. Further, 
normal commercial considerations do 
not usuaily involve government 
intervention to the extent of the Rescue 
Plan. , . 

With respect to the second argument. 
the creditors’ forecast of return to 
profitability hinged an the guarantees 
given by the- government of France that 
the steel companies would be relieved 
of the responsibility of servicing their 
debt. Those circumstances are not 
consistent with commercial 
considerations. 

With regard to the Rescue Plan, we 
are not in a position to determine its 
success or failure: however, we do note 
that Sacilor continued to sustain 
persistent. heavy losses and show 
unfavorable financial ratios in 
succeeding years when loans were 
made, up to the present time. Therefore. 
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for purposes of (his invesugation. 
Sacior remains uncreditworthy,. 

Comment 4; Counsel contends that 
Sacuor \s creditworthy because |t 
received joans trom both nationalized 
and private Danks through 1980. 

Counsel for Saciior argues that ‘he 
Department should not have usea 
hindsight in deciding whether the 
lenders acted in accordance with 
commercial considerations. 

DOC Position: in our preliminary 
determination, we found Saqilur ‘o have 
been uncreditworthy since the end of 
1975. Upon further examination of the 
rejevaot data, we determined that, 
although Saciior had a detenorating 
financial situation through 1977. « was 
still in a position to obtain credit from 
private lenders on ‘erms consistent with 
commercial considerations without 
government invoivement. 

Even though Sacior received |oans 
from private banks after 1978, most of 
these loans were given with express 
government guarantees, and thus are not 
evidence of the ability of the firm to 
raise funds on its own, and several were 
made at the express request of the 
government to the banks. 

Beginning with the 1978 Rescue Plan. 
there has been an obvious pattern of 
French government direction of funds 
into the steei industry. We judge that the 
funds poured into Sacilor have been the 
result of French government targeting, 
and absent that targeting, Saciuor could 
not have obtained the funds on an arm's 
length, commercial basis, in view of the 
heavy persisting losses and the 
unfavorable financial ranos. 
Consequently, we determine that Sac:lor 
remained uncreditworthy from 1978 into 
the period for which subsidies are being 
measured. 

With regard to the hindsight 
argument. we reiterate that our 
assessment of the creditworthiness of 
the companies for any given year \s 
based on conditions at that ume, and 
not hindsight (see Appendix 2). 

Comment §: Counsei for Sacuor 
argues that. when PACS are property 
viewed as equity, the debt/equity rano 
decreases to an acceptable level. and 
that PACS are at least as vaiuabie to the 
creditors as the joans that they repiaced. 

DOC Position: We consider the PACS 
to be debt, because they are actuaily 
cailed !oans (Préts a Caractenstiques 
Speciales"), bear interest, aibeit at a 
very special rate. and must be repaid 
when the recipients return to 
profitability. Accordingly, they should 
not be included in the equity side of the 
debt/equity ratio. As discussed eariier, 
we cajeulated the benefit of PACS using 
the equity methodology for \oans to 
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uncrediiworthy 
Appendix 2 
Comment 3: Counse: ‘or Sacdor 

argues (hat premiums oaic over market 
Value of $tOCcK are Common in \axceovers 
where ‘he oOjective iS \o gain contro! 
over the company. Counsei also asserts 
that the French secumties market \s 


COmparnces vulned in 


notonously inefficient Decause itis 4 
‘hin Market, and cites four exampies of 
gremiums for stock .o companies with 
08ses. 


DOC Posiuon: We agree that ina 
commercial takeover Dy omvate 
Mvestors, premiums may be paid over 
the stock Market pmce. However, in this 
mstance we are not dealing with a 
commercial undertaking, Dut rather with 
a French government oationaiization of 
the steel companies. woich were oot in a 
financial condition where a “control 
premium” would be expected ina 
commercial context see Appendix 2) 

As descnbed in Petitioner's Comment 
9, we used Sacsior’s stock market pnces 
as best informanon available to make a 
fair valuation of the company’s shares. 
for the reasons described above and in 
Appendix 2. 

Comment 7: Counsel for Sacior 
contends that Sollac’s and Soimer’s 
benefits should not be aggregated with 
Sacior's. 

DOC Position: We agree with counsel 
Neither Solac nor Soimer produces wire 
rod and benefits to them are therefore 
not attnbutable to Sacuor’s wire rod 
production. However. benefits ‘o 
Sacilor’s total steei production were 
allocated over total steei sales: benefits 
to the corporate entity as a whole (e.g. 
088 coverage| were ailocated to 
Sacilor’s totai sales. See Appendix 2. 

Comment 8: Counsei for Normanaie 
contends that COFACE’s commercial 
msk and political msk insurance 
programs should be considered 
separateiy, as the former operates at a 
profit and the latter a Joss. 
Normandie's exports ‘o the United 
States are insured under the commerrial 
msk program exclusively. 

DOC Position: We agree with 
counse! $ argument. ana nave ‘axen :t 
into account in section I-A of ‘his 
nouce. 

Comment 93: Counsei argues hat, as 
Sacilor’s obligation ‘o pay severance 'o 
laid-off workers is contractuai rather 
than statutory, -here can de no sudsicy 
He also contends that Sacuors 
contractual agreement was ‘0 serve us 4 
conduit for government .argesse. 

DCC Position: We determine that ‘he 
steei companies do have comtractua! 
and statutory obligations to pay 
gerverance (0 laid-off worxers. 
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We agree with counsel for Sacilor that 
the companies have contractual 
oblLgatons (to they workers. We find 
these contractual obligauons to be 
legally binding. 

We agree that the companies serve as 
condwits for the distmbution of certain 
funds, and we are not countervailing 
agains( (hem in this respect. 

Comment 1@ Counsel for Sacior 
alleges (hat the interest rates chosen as 
benchmarks for our preliminary 
determination often exceeded the 
official rates. Counsel argues that rates 
in excess of those published by the 
OECD are arbitrary. 

DOC Position: We are using the rates 
published by the OECD in this fina! 
determination. 

Comment 11: Counsei for Sacilor 
asserts that our preliminary 
determination treats funds received by 
Sacior from FNE and AFOREST as 
subsidies. Counsei states that the funds 
received from FNE for relocation and 
moving expenses anc retraining of 
workers cid not benefit in any manner 
Sacior. Sacilor was at no time under 
any legal or contructuail obligation to 
retrain these employees. 

DOC Position: We agree that the 
retraining and relocation of workers did 
not provide any benefits to Sacilor, for 
the reasons stated in section J-B and I- 
] of this notice. 

Comment 12: Counsei for respondents 
assert that the allegedly new 
methodology used in the preliminary 
determination should be rejected for 
failure to follow proper admunuistrative 
procedures. 

DOC Position: See Appendix 4. 

Comment 13: Counsel for respondents 
argue that the methodoiogy used in the 
preliminary determination to calculate 
the benefits of loans and ejuity 
infusions is incorrect. 

DOC Position: Neither counsel for 
petitioners nor counsel for respondenis 
provided convincing reasons for 
adopting their suggestions. For fu cher 
information. see Appendix 2. 

Comment 14: Counsel argue that the 
grants methodology which invoives the 
imputation of a future value designed to 
reflect the time value of money is a 
violation of the prohibitions in Article 


IV. 9 3 of the GATT: Article IV. { 2 of the 


Subsidies Code; and Section 701{a) and 
Section 703(d)(2) of the Act. against 
imposing countervailing duties in excess 
of subsidies. 

DOC Position: See Appendix 4. 

Comment 15: Counsel argues that no 
standards have been articulated for 
determining creditworthiness. 

DOC Position: See Appendix 2. 

Comment 16: Counsei contends that. 
because the Rescue Plan :s akin toa 


Chapter XJ reorganization proceeding 
under U.S. bankruptcy law, it is not 
countervailabie. 

DOC Position: See Appendix 4. 

Comment 17: Counsei for Sacilor 
argues hal the assumption of financing 
costs is not countervaulable. Relying on 
the lustrative Lust of domestic subsidies 
contained in section 771(5)(B) of the Act. 
he argues that only the assumpton of 
operational costs is countervailabie. in 
addition, he argues that because the 
accounting definition of “operating 
costs does not inciude imterest-reiated 
revenues and expenses, we should not 
countervai the provision by the 
government of funds which relieve a 
business of its interest obligations. 

DOC Position: We disagree. Any 
preferential absorption by a government 
of a cost of doing businese—bve it wages, 
matenals, taxes-on income, or interest 
expenses—can give nse to a subsidy, as 
recognized in subsection 771(5}(B)(iv) of 
the Act. We find that a subsidy to 
relieve debt expenses is an assumption 
of a cost of manufacture, production, or 
distribution within the meaning of 
subsection 771(5)(B)(iv), and is therefore 
countervailable. Although subsection 
771(5)(B)(iii) of the Act lists as an 
exampie of a subsidy “funds * ° * to 
cover operating losses,” this illustrative 
example does not permit us to ignore the 
language of subsection 771(5)(B)(iv). 

Comment 18: Counsel for Sacilor 
contends that the success of GIS in 
floating bond issues is proof of the 
creditworthiness of his client. 

DOC Position: In his response to our 
questionnaire, counsel indicated that 
GIS has not floated any issues nor made 
any loans since 1978, in our judgment 
the year Sacilor became uncreditworthy. 

In addition. Sacilor’s GIS loans were 
converted to PACS because Sacilor was 
unable to repay them under their 
orginal terms. 

Comment 19: Counsel states that 
equity subsidies were accepted by 
Sacilor as a hoiding company and not 
tied to any particular division or 
activity, and therefore should be 
allocated over total consolidated 
revenues. 

DOC Position: It is the Department's 
judgment that the 1981 equity subsidies 
were conversions of loans tied to steel 
production, and consequently are 
allocated over total vaiue of steel 
production. However. 1979 equity 
subsidies were considered under !oss 
coverage and allocated over total sales. 

Comment 20; Counsel! maintains that 
because United States umports from 
Saciuor have ceclined, and because no 
export subsidies were found, critical 
circumstances should not be found to 


appiy to his client. FG) 


DOC Position: For our determination 
rewarding cntical circumstances see the 
secuon below. 


Negative Determination of Critical 
Cu rcumsiances 


Petitioners alleged that imports of 
carbon steel wire rod under 
invesuganon present “critical 
circumstances.” Under section 365.29 
and 155.33(b) of the Department's 
reguiations, cmtical circumstances exist 
when the alleged subsidies include an 
export subsidy inconsistent with the 
Agreement. and there have been 
massive imports of the clase or kind of 
merchandise which is the subject of the 
investigauion over a relatively short 
penod. 

We have not found any export 
subsidies in this investigation. 
Therefore, cntical circumstances do not 
exist in this investigation on carbon 
steel wire rod from France. 


Verification 


In accordance with section 7786(a) of 
the Act, we verified the data used in 
making our final determination. During 
this verification, we followed norma! 
procedures, including inspection of 
documents, discussions with 
government officials and on-site 
inspection of manufacturers’ operations 
and records. 


Admunistrative Procedures 


The Department has afforded 
interested parties an opprotunity to 
present oral views in accordance with 
its reguations (19 CFR 355.35). A public 
hearing was held on July 12, 1982. In 
accordance with the Department's 
regulations (19 CFR 355.34(a)), written 
views have been received and 
considered. 


Suspension of Liquidation 


As explained in this notice, we have 
determined that no countervailabie 
benefits are being provided to 
Normandie, because the amount of the 
estimated net subsidy during the period 
for which we are measuring 
subsidization is 0.291 percent ad 
vaiorem. which is de minimis. The 
suspension of liquidation ordered in our 
preliminary affirmative countervailing 
duty determination for Normandie shall 


be term sted upon publication of this 
notic stimated countervailing 
dutie »e refunded, and all 

appr oonds shall be released in 


accorcdance with § 355.33(g) of the 
Department of Commerce Regulations 
(19 CFR 355.33(g)). The suspension of 
liquidation ordered in our preliminary 
affirmative countervailing duty 
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jetermination for Sacior shall remain in 
effect until further notice. The estimated 
net subsidy is as follows: 


| Aa 
en aecaure / proauos!/ @porey — 
(percent) 

Sacsor. 

Carcon Steet Wre foo... - - 14223 
Norrnence: 

“aroon Stee Wire Aod 9.000 
an Otner Meutecturery) Producers/ Exoorters 

aroon Siew Wwe Aog 14.223 


We are directing the United States 
Customs Service to require a cash 
deposit or bond in the amount indicated 
above for each entry of the subject 
merchandise entered on or after the date 
of publication of this notice in the 
Federal Register. Where the 
manufacturer is not the exporter, and 
‘he manufacturer is known, the rate for 
that manufacturer shall be used in 
determining the amount of cash deposit 
or bond. If the manufacturer is 
unknown, the rate for ail other 
manufacturers/ producers /exporters 
shall be used. 


ITC Notification 


In accordance with section 705(d) of 
the Act, we will notify the [TC ef our 
determination. In addition, we are 
making availabie to the [TC ail non- 
pmvueged and non-confidential 
information reiatingto this 
investigation. We will ailow the [TC 
access to ail pnvileged and confidential 
information in our files, provided the 
ITC confirms that it will not disclose 
such information, either publicly or 
under an admunistrative protective order 
without the written consent of the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Import 
Administration. The [TC will determine 
within 45 days of the publication of this 
notice whether these imports are 
materiaily injuring, or threatening to 
materially injure, a U.S. industry. Lf the 
[TC determines that material injury, or 
‘hreat of material injury, does not exist, 
this proceeding will be terminated and 
ail securities posted or cash deposited 
as a result of the suspension of 
liquidation will be refunded or 
canceiled. Lf, however, the [ITC 
determines that such injury does exist, 
within 7 days of notification by the [TC 
of that determination, we will issue a 
countervailing duty order, directing 
Customs officers to assess 
countervailing duty on carbon steei wire 
rod from France entered, or withdrawn 
‘rom warehouse, for consumption after 
‘he suspension of liquidation, equai to 
the net subsidy determined or estimated 
‘oO exist as a result of the annual review 
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process prescnbed by section 751 of the 
Act. The provision of section 707(a) of 
the Act will apply to the first directive 
for assessment. 

Dated: September 21, 1982. 
Lawrence |. Brady, 
Assistant Secretary for Trade Administration. 
[PR Doc. 63-20460 Filed 0-26-42 44 am| 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
International Trade Administration 


Carbon Steel Wire Rod From 
Venezuela; Final Determination of 
Sales at Less Than Fair Value 


AGENCY: International Trade 
Administration; Commerce. 

ACTION: Fina! Determination of Sales at 
Less Than Fair Value. 


SUMMARY: This notice is to advise the 
public that the Department of Commerce | 
has determined that carbon steel wire 
rod from Venezuela is being sold or is 
likely to be sold in the United States at 
less than fair value within the meaning 
of the antidumping law. The United 
States International Trade Commission 
will determine within 45 days of the 
publication of this notice whether these 
imports are materially injuring. or 
threatening to materially injure. a 
United States industry. 

EFFECTIVE DATE: December 30, 1982. 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 
Michael J. Altier, Office of 
Investigations, International Trade 
Administration, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D.C. 20230 (202) 
377-1785. 

SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION: 

Case History 


On February 8, 1982, we received a 
petition in proper form from Atlantic 
Stcel Corp.. Georgetown Steel Curp., 
Georgetown Texas Steel Corp. 
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Keystone Consolidated, Inc., Korf 
Industries, Inc., Penn-Dixie Steel Corp., 
and Raritan River Steel Co. filed on 
behulf of the U.S. industry producing 
carbon steel wire rod. The petitioners 
alleged that carbon steel wire rod from 
Venezuela is being sold at less than fair 
value within the meaning of section 731 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended 
(the Act). 

On March 1, 1982, upon examining the 
petition as required under section 732 of 
the Act, we determined that there 
existed sufficient grounds upon which to 
initiate an antidumping investigation (47 
FR 9259). 

On March 25, 1982, the United States 
International Trade Commission (ITC) 
determined that there is a reasonable 
indication that an industry in the United 
States is being materially injured or is 
threatened with material injury by 
reason of imports of carbon steel wire 
rod from Venezuela which are alleged to 
be sold at less than fair value. The ITC 
published notice of its determination on 
April 1, 1982 (47 FR 13927). 

On March 15, 1982, we presented a 
questionnaire concerning the allegations 
to CVG-Siderurgica del Orinoco, C.A. 
(Sidor), the sole producer and/or 
exporter from Veneuzuela of the subject 
product. 

The petitioners alleged that sales of 
the subject product to the United States 
had been made during calendar year 
1981, the time period initially chosen as 
the period of investigation. 
Subsequently, Sidor informed us that 
although several shipments of its 
merchandise had entered the United 
States during 1981, the actual sales for 
these entries were made in late 1980. 
Accordingly, the period of investigation 
was extended to include these sales. 

However, Sidor refused to include in 
its response to our questionnaire any of 
the requested sales information. Since 
the requested information was essertial 
to this investigation. we therefore used 
the best information otherwise available 
in making our preliminary 
determination, in accordance with 
section 776(b) of the Act. 

On July 19, 1982, we preliminarily 
detec: mined that carbon steel wire rod 
from Venezuela was being, or was likely 
to be, sold in the United States at less 
than fair value (47 FR 31910). In our 
preliminary determination we afforded 
interested parties an opportunity to 
submit written views and to request a 
public hearing. No written views were 
submitted nor was a public hearing 
requested. 

On August 31, 1982, the Department of 
Commerce (the Department) initialed a 
proposed ayreement to suspend this 


investigation. The busis for the 
sUSpension Was 4 proposed agreement 
between the Department and S.dor to 
cease exports of the subject product to 
the United States, 

On the sume date, in compliance with 
the procedural requirements of section 
734(e) of the Act, we notified the 
petitioners of, and consulted with them 
regarding, the proposed agreement. At 
that time. we expla'ned how the 
proposed agreement would be 
performed and enforced, how the 
agreement would meet the requirements 
of subsections 734(b) and (d) of the Act, 
and offered to answer any questions. 
Petitioners also received copies of the 
proposed agreement on that date and all 
parties to the investigation were 
permitted to submit comments and 
information for the record. No comments 
were received, however. In addition, the 
ITC was notified of the proposed 
agreerr ent. 

On October 1, 1982. we determined 
that the criteria for suspending an 
investigation were met. The Department 
and Sidor signed the agreement on that 
date. On October 7, 1982, notice of the 
suspension of investigation was 
published in the Federal Register (47 FR 
44362). 

On October 25, 1982, Sidor requested 
that this investigation be continued 
pursuant to section 734(g) of the Act. 
Therefore, we are making this final 
determination. 


Scope of Investigation 


The product covered by this 
investigation is carbon steel wire rod 
which is a coiled, semi-finished, bot- 
rolled carbon steel product of 
approximately round solid cross section 
not under 0.20 inch nor over 0.74 inch in 
diameter, not tempered. not treated, and 
not partly manufactured. valued over 
four cents per pound. currently provided 
for in item 607.17 of the Tariff Schedules 
of the United States. 


Methodology of Fair Value Comparison 


A comparision was made between the 
United States price and the foreign 
market value of the imported 
merchandise. 


United States Prices 


Purchase price was used to reyresent 
United States price because, accurding 
to the best information available. the 
price of carbon steel wire rod to 
unrelated purchasers in the United 
States was agreed to before the 
merchandise was imported into the 
United States. 

Purchase price. as defined in section 
77 2(b) of ike Act. was calculated by 


G5 


dividing the total value fo hy port of 
exportation) of carbon steel wire cod 
imported into the United States from 
Venezuela in 1981 by the total volume 


(in metric tons) of the sume imports. The 


source of this information wus 
Department of Commerce import 
Statistics. 


Foreign Market Value 


[In accordance with section 
773(a)(1)(A) of the Act, the price of such 
or similar merchandise sold for 
consumption in the home market of 
Venezuela was used to determine 
foreign market value. 

The petition included evidence of the 
price at which several home market 
sales were made. These sales prices 
included freight from the mill to the 
customer. We deducted the freight to 
arrive at an ex-mill pice, and used the 
weighted average of these ex-mill prices 
to represent fore gn market value. 


Result of Comnporson 


We compared foreign market value 
with Uniled States price calculated as 
above. The comparison results in a 
dumping margin of 40 percent. 


ITC Notification 


We have referred this case to the ITC 

that it may determine whether these 
imports are matercally injuring a US 
industry. That determination is due 
within 45 days of the publication of this 
notice. 

As section 735(c}(1)(A} of the Act 
requires, we are making available to the 
ITC all nonprivilesed and 
nonconfidential information relating to 
this investigation. We will allow the [TC 
access to all priviveg ged and confident. il 
information in our files, provided it 
confirms that it will not disclose such 
information either publicly or under "n 


administrative protective order. without 
written consent of the Deputy Ass‘stunt 
Secretary for Import Adminstrat on 

If the fiaul determination of the ITC :s5 


negative, the suspension agrerment 
shall have no force or eff.c t ia the 
investigation shall be termina'ed. I 
final determination of the ITC is 
affirmative, the agreement shall remain 
in force. The Department will not issue 
an antidumping order in the case as lung 
as the agreement remains in force, the 
agreement continues to meet the 
reqrirements of sections 734 (b) and (d) 
of the Act, and the parties to the 
agreement carry out their obligations 
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under the agreement in accordance with 
its terms. 

Lawrence J. Brady, 

Assistant Secretary for Trade Administration. 
December 17, 1982. 

(FR Doc. 62-354 14 Filed 12-20-42 645 am] 
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Carbon Stee! Wire Rod From Brazil; 
Suspension of investigation 


AGENCY: International Trade 
Administration, Commerce. 
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Action: Notice of suspension of 
investigation. 


susamany: The Department of 
Commerce has decided to suspend the 
countervailing duty investigation 
utvolving carbon steei wire ‘rod from 
Brazil. The basis for the suspensron is 
an agreement by the government of 
Brazil to offset with an export tax ail. 
Denefits which we find to be subsidies 
on exports of the subject product to the 
United States. 


EFFECTIVE DATE: September 27, 1982. 


Paul J. McGarr, Office of Investigations, 
Import Admimistratton, International 
Trade Administration, U.S. Department 
of Commerce, 14th Street and 
Constitution Avemue; N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20230, telephone: (202) 377-2788. 
SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION: 


Case History — 


On February 6, 1982. the Department 
of Commerce {the Department) received 
a. petitton from. Atlantic Steel . 
Corporation, Georgetown Steel. 
Corporation, Georgetown Texas Steei 
Corporat’ om, Keystone Consolidated 
Incorporated. Korf Industries 
Incorporated, Penn-Dtcde Stee! 
Corporation and Raritan River Steel 
Corporation, fited.on behalf of the U.S. 
industry producing carbon steei wire — 
rod. The petition alleged that certain 
benefits which constitute subsidies 
within the ing of section 701 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, as amended (the Act), 
are being provided. directly or 
indirectly, to the:'manufacturers. 
producers; or exporters in Brazil of 
carbon steei wirerod. 

We found the petition to contain 
sufficient grounds upon which to initiate 
a countervailing duty investigation, and 
on March 1.1982, we initiated a 
countervailing duty investigation (47 FR 
9261). We stated that we expected to: 
issue-_a preliminary determination by 
May 4, 1982. We subsequently 
determined that the investigation is 

“extraordinarily complicated,” as 
defined in section. 703(c) of the Act, and 
postporred our-preliminary 
determination for 65 days until july8; 
1982 (47 FR 17319}. 

We presented a questionnaire 
concerning the allegations to the 
government of Brazil in Washington. 
D.C. on May 25, 1982, we received the 
response to the questionnaire. During 
August 2-4, 1982, we verrfied tins 
information by a review of government 
documents and company books and 
records of Companhia Siderurgica 
Beigo-Mineura (Belgo-Mineira}) and 
Companhia Siderurgica Da Guanabara 


_ 


.(COSIGUA), the only known exporters 


in Brazil of carbon steel wire rod to the 
United States. 

On July & 1982, we preiiminanly 
determined that the government of 
Brazil is providing subsidies to 
manufacturers, producers, or exporters 
of carbon steel wire rod under 3ix 
programs. The programs preliminarily 
found to confer subsidies were [P! 
rebates for capital investment, the [PT 
export credit premium, preferentiai 
working capital financing for exports, an 
income tax exemption for export 
eurmngs, benefits on machinery 
imported under the Industrial 
Development Council program. and 
accelerated depreciation for Brazilian- 
orade capital goods. Based upon 
verification, we also found benefits 
constituting subsidies were recerved on 
export credits provided through 
Resolution 68. This program is 
countervailable because it gives export 
credits to inrporters:at preferential 
interest rates. 

Notice of the:preliminary affirmative 
coun ling duty determination was 
published in the Federal Register on July 
14, 1982 (47 FR 30550). We directed the 
U.S. Customs Service to suspend 
liquidation of all entries of the subject 
merchandise, entered or withdrawn 
from warehouse, for consumption on or 
atter July 14, 1982, and to require a cash 
deposit or bond in the amount of ‘14.31 
percent of the f.o.b. value of the 
merchandise. 

On August 20. 1982, the Department 
initialed a proposed agreement to 
suspend the countervailing duty 
investigation involving carbon steel wire 
rod from Brazil. The basis for the 
proposed agreement to suspend was — 


~ that the government of Brazil would 


offset by an export tax the entire 
amount of benefits we found to-confer 
subsidies on exports of carbon steel 
wire rod to the United States. 

On the same date, in compliance with 
the procedurai requirements of section 
704{e) of the. Act. we called counsel! for 
the petitioners informing them of the 
proposed agreement. At that time. we 
discussed-the essential points of the 
proposed agreement and offered to 
answer any questions. These parties 
also received a copy of the proposed 
agreement on that date. 


Scope of the Investigation 


The product covered by this 
investigation is carbon steel wire rod 
manufactured im Brazil and exported. 
directly or inairectly, from Brazil to the 
United States. The term “carbon stee/ 
wire rod” covers a coiled, semi-finished, 
hot-rolled carbon steel product of © 
approximately round solid "Ge 


" 


not under 0.02 inch nor over.9.74 inch in 
diameter, not tempered, not treated, and 
not partly manufactured, and valued 
over 4 cents per pound, as currently 
provided for :n item 807.17 of the Tarrf 
Schedules of the United States. 

The penod for which we are 
measuring subsidization is calendar 
year 198T, 


Changes Since the Preiiminary 
Determination 


(1) PY Export Credit Premium. Our 
preliminary determination on this 
program was based on [PI credits 
received from July 1 1981 to March 31, 
1982, divided by the value of exports for 
the same period. We noted at the time 
our concern that the subsidy may have 
been understated. 

At verification, this concern proved 
correct. The companies record IPI 
credits when received, which are based 
on shipments that may have taken piace 
two to three months before. The export 
figures we used as.the denominator bear 
little relation to the IP! credits received 
during the same period. 

To calculate the value of the [P! 
credits, we sampled Beigo-Mineira’s and 
COSIGUA's receipts of IP! credits and 
traced each to the appropriate shipment. 
We established that the only deductton 
made from the value of the shipment 
before the [P{ credit is calcutated is.an 
agent fee amd that not all shipments 
have this deduction. For each shipment, 
we calculated the value of the [PI credits 
as a percentage of the gross value of the 
shipment. We made this calculation as 
of the date of the shipment rather than 
the date of receipt of the [PI credits, not 
taking into account the devaluation of 
the cruzeiro in accordance with section 
771(6)(B) of the Act. 

Instead of the 10.63 percent ad 
valorem subsidy reported in our 
preliminary determination. we 
calculated a benefit of 14.89 percent. 
This rate was based on the 1981 export 
credit premium: of 15 percent. To 
determine the appropriate expert tax, 
we are prorating the [PI credit found on 
ail carbon steei wire rod shipments by 
the appropriate rates in the phase-out 
schedule of the [PI set out beiow: 


September 30, 1982—December 30, 
1982 = 11.0 percent 
December 31. 1982—February 15, 
1983 =9.0 percent 
February 16, 1983—-April 1, 1983 =4.5 
percent 
Apni 2, 1983 omward=0 percent 
(2) Export Credits Under Resolution ~ 
68. Dunng vernfication we discovered 
that loans at preferential rates had been 
contracted under this program in 1981. 
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Normally, we do not consider that 
benefits are received from loans at 
oreferential rates until payment is due. 
In this case, the first of four semi-annual 
Oayments by importers on all of the 
loans taken out under this program was 
aot due until after the end of the review 
oeriod. Consequently, there was no 
benefit to exports of wire rod to the 
United States under this program in 
196%. However, the suspension 
agreement obligates the government of 
Brazil to offset. by an export tax, all 
current benefits on wire rod exports to 
the United States. Without a value as 
yet for 1982 exports, we must estimate 
the current level of subidy. Based on 
1981 exports to the United States we 
estimate that the benefit from the loans 
earned about at verification is about 
0.50.75 percent Any new loans siice 
that time would, of course. increase this 
benefit. 

(3) Long-Term Loans. We stated in our 
preliminary determination that we 
required additional information on long- 
term loans to Beigo-Mineira and 
COSIGUA before making a 
determination on the allegation that 
such loans confer subsidies. At 
verification, we examined several 
foreign currency loans and found that 
such [Dans are granted with interest 
rates of LIBOR plus a spread that 
approximates the average spread 
available on such LIBOR loans in Brazil. 
We further verified that loans from 
FINAME, a program of the National 
Bank for Economic Development (BNDE} 
for the purchase of capital equipment 
manufactured in Brazil, are fully 
indexed and are made at fixed real 
interest rates ranging from 7 to 11 
percent, depending on the time the loan 
was granted 

FINAME loans are available to a wide 
variety of sectors in Brazil. While the 
steel industry is one of the chief 
recipients, this appears to be warranted. 
in view of the capital requirements of a 
large capital-intensive industry. Other 
large capital-intensive industries have 
received loans in similar proportions. In - 
addition, numerous other sectcrs also 
received loans from FINAME during this 
period. We do not have a benchmark in 
Brazil for comparing the interest rates. 
on these loans, because of a lack of 
alternate sources of such financing 
However, the real interest rates of 7 to 
11 percent are quite high by 
international standards. Based on the 
general availability of these-loans, we 
have determined that they do not confer 
a subsidy. 


Petitioners’ Comments 


The Department has consulted with 
counsei for the petitioners, and received 


the following comments from them 
objecting to the proposed suspension 
agreement. Our responses are shown for 
each comment. 


issues Related to the Suspension 
Agreement 


Comment 1: The petitioners suggest 
that paragraph B.1.(h) be modified by 
inserting “including any annual review” 
after the phrase “in this proceeding.” 

DOC Position: The suggested addition 
is redundant. The phrase"'in this 
proceeding” encompasses annual 
reviews and any action taken bY the 
Department with respect to this case 
until the case is terminated or revoked. 

Comment 2: The petitioners contend 
that the representative period chosen as 
a reference period for the section 
704{d)(2} requirement—that exports not 
increase in the interim period between 
suspension and imposition of the export 
tax—perpetuates the recent surge of 
imports of Brazilian carbon steei wire 
rod into the United Siates. 

DOC Position: We are required to 
select “the most recent representative 


period.” Accardingly, we chose the 
period February 1982—the most recent 


12-month period prior to the filing of the. 


petition. The petitioners have contended 
that we should use a two-year period, 


1980-1981, to reflect more accurately the - 


long-term level of Brazilian wire-rod 
exports to the United States. The 
suggested period has 19 months of non- 
shipment prior to entry imto the market 
and the increase of imports. The period 
we have chosen begins with 6 months of 
non-shipment, and the time period—the 
12-month period before the petition was 
filed—correlates with the reference 
period in the suspension agreement on 
carbon steel plate from Brazil. We note: 
that the periods covered by this 
quantitative restraint is very short— 
until October 20, 1982, when the 
offsetting export tax will go mto effect. 

Comment 3: The petitioners request 
that paragraph C.2 be modified by 
adding the words “production, or 
export’ after the word “manufacture.” 
to comport with the language of the Act 

DOC Position: We have inserted the 
proposed amendment. . 

Comment 4: The petitioners state that 
for effective monitoring to be 
practicable, the agreement should 
require that payment of the export tax 
ve reflected on export documents 
presented to the Customs Service. They 
claum that this would provide 
verification that the export tax has been 

_ paid on shipments subject to the 
agreement and that the Customs Service 
would have appropriate documentation 
of that fact. 


DOC Position: Such a requirement 
would not enhance the monitoring of the 
agreement. The U.S. Customs Service is 
not the administering authority; export 
documents made available to the 
Customs Service are not normally 
avaiable to the Department: and, if such 
information were lacking on expart 
documents, the Customs Service would 
not have the authority under a 
suspension agreement to suspend 
liquidation, impose countervailing 
duties, or deny entry. Provided the’ ~ 
government of Brazil can present upon 
request appropriate documentation that 
the export tax has been timety paid, the 
agreement can be effectively monitored. 

Comment 5: The petitioners state that 
for effective monitoring the agreement 
should specify the minimum amount of — 
information to be supplied pursuant to 
paragraph C.1, and that this information 
should include on a quarterly basis the 
monthly volume and value of exports of 
the subject product to the United States, 
the total amount of export tax eollected 
and documentation of payment of the 
tax. 

DOC Position: The suggested 
amendment is unnecessary because 
paragraph C.1 is not limiting. The 
Department may request, at any tine, 
any information it deems necessary for 
effective monitoring of the agreement. 

Comment 6: The petitioners state that 
the agreement should include a 
provision whereby the government of . 
Brazil consents to access to verification 
reports by counsel for the petitioners 
under an administrative protective _ 
order, so that counsel may monitor - - 
independently the efficacy of the 
agreement. 

DOC Position: Non-confidential 
versions of verification reports are 
normally available to the public. A 
determination concerning the request by 
counsel for release of the confidential 
version of a verification report under 
protective order will be made at the time 
such requests are submitted. 

Comment 7: The petitioners state that 
the suspension agreement fails to fulfill 
the explicit statutory conditions of 
section 704{d)({1) of the Act that any 
suspension agreement be in the public 
interest. 

DOC Position: By its terms, the 
suspension agreement will offset 
completely the net subsidy, and a 
fortior! eliminates any injury caused by 
the n. t subsidy, without the added 
expense to the U.S. taxpavers, 
petitioners, and respondents of 
completing the investigation. 
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Comment & The petitioners assert 
that in caiculating the net subsidy under 
Resolution 674 financing, the 
Department used an incorrect 
benchmark. They state that the Banco 
do Brasil rate for discounting accounts 
receivable is not a proper benchmark 
because the discounting of accounts 
receivable is no longer the most 
common method of raising working 
capital. Further, they state that the 
Department must factor in compensating 
balances (although illegal in Brazil) to. 
determine an effective interest rate; that 
the Department has not used its own 
standard of a national average 
commercial rate as a benchmark; and 
that in determining that benchmark the 
Department should use as one basis of 
comparison the rate for borrowing in 
international financial markets. 

DOC Position: The Department 
believes from evidence available to it 
that there is no meaningful commercial 
market for short-term working capital 
loans in Brazil. Instead, most firms meet 
their needs for working capital through 
the sale of accounts receivable. 
Therefore, the Department has 
determined that the discounting of 
accounts receivable provides the most 
appropriate basis-for comparison. 

In determiaing a national benchmark. 
the Department chose the Banco do 
Brasil rate because prior case precedent 
and statements of the government of 
Brazil suggested that this was the 
appropriate standard. As the largest 
single banking entity in Brazil 
(representing 35-40% of all banking 
assets), the Banco do Brasil acts as a 
price leader from which the rates >f 
other hanks vary. Documents received 
at verification support our preliminary 
determinatiqn in several respects. First. 
the Banco do Brasil discount rate is 59.6 
percent, as claimed; numerous banks, 
both state-owned and private, discount 
receivables at rates near (both above | 
and below) the rate set by the Banco do 
Brasil. Second, as it applies to Belgo- 
Mineira and COSIGUA, the market for 
discounting accounts receivable is still 
quite active. During the period of review 
both companies discounted a significant 
percentage of their domestic accounts 
receivable with a wide variety of banks, 
and used this facility as the chief 
method of raising working capital. 
During verification, we found no 
evidence of compensating balances in 
company records; the amount received 
by the company after discounting a 
receivable was the value of a receivabie 
minus the discount rate. the Tax on 
Financial Transaction (IOF) and a smail 
commission. Lastly, in the memorandum 


addressed the issue of comparability 
between cruzeiro and foreign currency 
sources for working capital. Our 
analysis has not changed since that 
time. 

Comment 9: The petitioners state that 
the Department erred in its calculation 
of the interest equivalent of the discount 
rate for accounts receivable. They assert 
that it is normal procedure for a bank to 
have recourse to the seiler of a 
receivabie in the event of non-payment 
and thus the sale of a receivable has 
characterfstics similar to a loan that 
must be repaid by the borrower. 
Consequently, they assert that we must 
determine the interest equivalent-of the 
discount rate in the event of repayment 
by the seller and then compound this 
rate to determine a yearly effective rate 
for discounting accounts receivable. 
This procedure would yield a rate 
substantially higher than the 59.6 
percent rate used by the Department to 
determine the interest subsidy of loans 
under Resolution 674. 

DOC Position: The Department |. 
calculated the rate of 59.6 percent based 
on the following: (1) That the sale of an 
account receivable constitutes the  - 
purchase of an asset by a bank, in which 
the bank absorbs the risk of non- 
payment; (2) that once the sale is 
completed, the seller has no further 
obligation (such as repayment with 
interest) to the bank; and (3) that a 
series of sales of accounts receivable is 
not equivalent to rolling over a loan. 
where interest on the original loan is 
compounded. As a result, the discount 
rate we have used is a simple rate and 
additive. 

If the sale of an account receivable 
does in fact have more the character of 
a loan than the sale of an asset, we may 
have to reassess.our position. We will 
investigate this matter further and make 
any necessary adjustments in the 
calculation of the interest differential 
and the net subsidy. 

Comment 10: The petitioners state 
that FINAME loans are preferential 
when compared to long-term foreign 
currency loans granted at LIBOR-pius- 
spread, and thus FINAME loans confer a 
subsidy. 

DOC Position: Long-term financing in 
cruzeiros is availabie in Brazil only 
through government-controiled financial 
institutions. We do not have a 
benchmark in Brazil for fixed interest 
rate long-term !oans to compare with the 
interest rates on FINAME loans. 
However, since these loans are indexed, 
the interest rates are real interest rates. 
This allows us to construct a benchmark 
based on the real interest rates of the 


commercially available in Brazl—the 
foreign currency loans referred to by the 
petitioners. The comparison of that 
constructed benchmark and the interest 
rates on these loans, as descnbed 
below. suggests that they are not made 
at preferential rates. 

Since LIBOR loans are continually 
readjusted at the prevailing interest 
rates we constructed the benchmark Sy 
calculating the average real interest 
component of LIBOR-pius-spread on 
long-term loans to Brazil for the period 
1977-81 during which these FINAME 
loans were made. We than compared 
that average real interest rate-pius- 
spread to the rates at which the long- 
term FINAME loans were made. Our 
comparison showed that all the 
FINAME loans to Belgo-Mineira and 
COSIGUA were made at rates above the 
benchmark, which indicates that they 
were not made at preferential rates. We 
will monitor loans made by FINAME to 
Beigo-Mineira and COSIGUA in future 
section 751 administrative reviews in 
order to evaluate whether such loans 
were made at preferential rates. 


Suspension of the Investigation 


The Department has determined that 
the agreement will offset the subsidies 
completely with respect to the subject 
merchandise exported directly or 
indirectly to the United States, that the 
agreement can be monitored effectively, 
and that the agreement is in the public 
interest. We find, therefore. that the 
criteria for suspension of an 
investigation pursuant to section 704 of 
the Act have been met. The terms and 
conditions of the agreement. signed 
September 21, 1982, are set forth in 
Annex 1 to this notice. 

Pursuant to section 704{f}(2)(A) of the 
Act, the suspension of liquidation of all 
entries, entered or withdrawn from 
warehouse, for consumption of carbon 
steel wire rod from Brazil effective July 
14, 1982, as directed in our notice of 
“Preliminary Affirmative Countervailing 
Duty Determination, Carbon Stee! Wire 
Rod from Brazil" is hereby terminated. 
Any cash deposits on entries of carbon 
steei wire rod from Brazil pursuant to 
that suspension of liquidation shail be 
refunded and any bonds shall be 
released 

The Departmert intends to conduct an 
administrative review within twelve 
months of the anniversary date of 
publication of this suspension as 
provided in section 751 of the Act. 

Notwithstanding the suspension 
agreement. the Department will continue 
the investigation if we receive such a 
request in accordance with section 
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"04(g) of the Act within 20 days after the 
date of publicanon of this nouce. 

This notice is published pursuant to 
section 704(f}(1)(A) of the Act. 


Gary N. Hortick, 
Oeputy Assistant Secretary for import 
daministirauon. 


Pursuant to section 70¢4 of the Tanff Act of 
1930, as amended ("the Aci’), and section 


Oepartment™) and the government of Brazil 
enter into the suspension 
agreement (“the agreement’) on the basis of 
which the Department shail suspend its 
countervailing duty urvestigation initiated on 
March 1, 1982 (47 FR 9201) with respect to 
carbon steel wire rod from Brazil The 
agreement shail be in accordance with the 


The egreement applies to al) carbon stee! 


pound. as currently for in item 
807.17 of the Tanff of the United 
States. 


8. Basis of the Agreemant 

1. The government of Brazil hereby agrees 
to offset completely the amount of the net 
subsidy determined by the Department to 
exist with respect to the subject product The 
offset shall be accomplished by an export tax 


applicable to the subject product exported on 
or after October 20, 1982. The export tax shai! 


be utilized to offset completely any benefits 
found to wast with respect to the following 


programs. 
(a) The IP! export credit premium. 
(>) Resolution 674 financing, 
(c) Decree Law 1547 rebates for investment 
(d) Benefits on umported machinery 
received under the CD! program. 
(e) The uncome tax exemption for export 


amungs. 
(f) Export credits provided through 
Resoiution 68 

(g) Accelerated deprecation for Brazuian- 
made capital goods. and 

(h) Any other program subsequently 
determined by the Department in this 
proceeding to constitute a subsidy ander the 
Act to the subject product. 

The Department shai! officiaily notify the 
government of Brami of any determinaton 
made under item (h) above. 

2 The government of Braz certifies that 
no new or equivaient benefits shall be 
granted on the subject product as a substitute 
‘or any benefits offset by the agreement 

3. The offset of these banefits doesnot . 
constitute an admission by Ure government of 


Brazil that such benefits are subsidies within 
the meaning of the U.S. countervailing duty 
law. 

4. The government of Brazil agrees that 
from the effective date of the suspension of 
the investgaton and unul the imposition of 
an export tax no jater than October 20, 1982 
that completely offsets the net subsidy 
determined by the Department to exist. the 
rate of exports of the subject product will not 
exceed the average monthly rate of exports to 
the U.S. in the penod February 1961—january 
1982. The Department wii monitor the 
exports of the subject product to the United 
States from the effective date of the 
suspension of the investigation umn! the 
umposition of the export tax and will issue 
instructions to the Customs Service to deny 

_antry, or withdrawal from warehouse, for 
consumption of the subject product exported 
un excess of the everage monthly rate in the 
period Fabruary 1981—january 1962. 


C. Monitoring of the Agreament 
1. The government of Brazil agrees to 
supply to the Departmen’ such information as 


the Department deems: essary to 
demonstrate that it is .n ._J compliance with 
the agreement 


2 The government of Brazil shall noify the 
Department if any exporters of the subyect 
product transship the sabject product through 


the Department within 15 days after the first 
day of each three-month period beginning an. 
january 1, 1963 whether it continues to be in 
compliance with the agreement by offsetting 
the net subsdy referred to in paragraph B/1) 
and whether it has substituted any new or 
equivalent benefits for the benefits offset by 
the agreement. Failure to supply such 
information or certification in a timely 
fashion may result in the immediate 
resumpton of the investigation or issuance of 
@ countervailing duty order. 

4. The government of Brami shail permit 
such verification and data collection as is 
requested by the Department in order to 
monitor the agreement. The Department will 
request such information and perform such 
verification penodically pursuant to 
admunustratve reviews conducted under 
section 751 of the Act. 

5. The government of Braz shall promptly 
notify the Department. with appropnate 
documentation. of any change in the amount 
of benefits to the subject product, of any 
change in the rate of the export tax. or if it 
decides to alter or termunate its obligations 
with respect to any of the terms of the . 
agreement. 


D. Violauon of the Agreement 


Lf the Department determines that the 
agreement is being or has been vioiated or no 
longer meets the requirements of sectian 
704(b) or (d) of the Act, then section 704(i) 
shall apply. 


E£ Effective Date 


The effective date of the agreement is the Vb 2 


‘date of publication. 


Signed on this 21st day of September, 1982. 
For the Government of Brazil: 
Luz Felipe P. Lampreia, 
Minister-Counselor, Brazilian Embassy. 
| have determined that the provisions of 
paragraph B completely offset the subsidies 
that the government of Brazil is providing 


with respect to carbon steel. wire rod 
ed directly or indirectly from Braz to 


export 
. the United States and that the provisions of 


paragraph C ensure that this agreement can 
be monutored effectively pursuant to section 
704(d) of the Act. Furthermore, | have 
determined that the agreement meets the 
requirements of section 704(b) of the Act and 
suspension of the investigation is in the 
public interest. 


Department of Commerce. . 
By: Gary N. Horlick. 


Deputy Assistant Secretary for /mport 
Administration. 


(FR Dec | ~28000 Flied 9-24-42 &45 am 
OPLLING@ CODE 36 10-28-u 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
COMMISSION 


[Investigation No. 701-TA-149 (Final)) 


Carbon Steel Wire Rod From Brazil; 
Suspension of Final Countervailing 
Duty Investigation 


AGENCY: United States International 
Trade Commission. 


ACTION: Suspension of final 
countervailing duty investigation. 


EFFECTIVE DATE: September 27, 1982. 


SUMMARY: On September 27, 1982, the 
United States Department of Commerce 
suspended its countervailing duty 
investigation involving carbon steel wire 
rod from Brazil (47 FR 42399). The basis 
for the suspension is an agreement by 
the Government of Brazil to offset 
completely the amount of net subsidy 
determined by Commerce tc exist with 
respect to the subject product. 

° Accordingly. the United States 
International Trade Commission hereby 
gives notice of the suspension of its 
countervailing duty investigation 
involving carbon steel wire rod, 
provided for in item 607.17 of the Tariff 
Schedules of United States, from Brazil 
(investigation No. 701-TA-149) (Final)). 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 
Mr. Stephen Miller (202-523-0305), 
Office of Investigations, U.S. 
International Trade Commission. 

This notice is published pursuant to 
§ 207.40 of the Commission's Rules of 
Practice and Procedure (19 CFR 207.40). 
By order of the Commission. 
Issued: October 1. 1962 
Kenneth R. Mason, 
Secretary 
[FR Doc 82-27 SM biled 10-542 6 45 em] 
BILLING CODE 7020-02-m 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
International Trade Administration 


Carbon Steel Wire Rod From 
Venezuela; Suspension of 
Investigation 


AGENCY: Internationa! Trade 
Administration, Commerce. 


ACTION: Notice of suspension of 
investigation. 


SUMMARY: The Department of 
Commerce has decided to suspend the 
antidumping investigation involving 
carbon steel wire rod from Venezuela. 
The basis for the suspension is an 
agreement by the only known producer 
and exporter in Venezuela of the subject 
product which is exported to the United 
States to cease exports of the subject 
product to the United States. 

EFFECTIVE DATE: October 7, 1982. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 
Michael J. Altier. Office of 
Investigations. Import Administration. 
International Trade Administration. U.S. 
Department of Commerce. 14th Street 
and Constitution Avenue. NW.. 


/04 


Washington, D.C. 20230, telephone (202) 
377-1785. 
SUPPLEMENTARY INFORMATION: . 


Case History 


On February 8, 1982. we received a 
petition in proper form from Atlantic 
Steel Corp.. Georgetown Steel Corp.. 
Georgetown Texas Steel Corp. 
Keystone Consolidated, Inc., Korf 
Industries, Inc., Penn-Dixie Stee! Corp.. 
and Raritan River Stee! Co. filed on 
behalf of the United States industry 
producing carbon steel wire rod The 
petitioners alleged that carbon steel 
wire rod from Venezuela was being sold 
at less than fair value within the 
meaning of section 731 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended (the Act). 

On March 1, 1982. upon examining the 
petition as required under section 732 of 
the Act. we determined that there 
existed sufficient grounds upon which to 
initiate an antidumping investigation (47 
FR 9259). 

On March 25, 1982, the United States 
International Trade Commission (ITC) 
determined that there was a reasonable 
indication that an industry in the United 
States was being materially injured or 
was threatened with material injury by 
reason of imports of carbon steel wire 
rod from Venezuela which were alleged 
to be sold at less than fair value. The 
ITC published notice of its 
determination on April 1, 1982 (47 FR 
13927). 

On March 15, 1982, we presented a 
questionnaire concerning the allegations 
to CVG-Siderurgica del Orinoco, C.A. 
(Sidor), the only known producer and/or 
exporter from Venezuela of the subject 
product. 

The petitioners alleged that sales of 
the subject product to the United States 
had been made during the calendar year 
1981, the time originally chosen as the 
period of investigation. Subsequently. 
Sidor informed us that although several 
shipments of its merchandise had 
entered the United States during 1981, 
the actual sales for those entries were 
made in late 1980. Accordingly, the 
period of investigation was extended to 
include these sales. However. Sidor 
refused to include in its response to our 
questionnaire any of the requested sales 
information. Since the requested 
information was essential to the 
investigation, we therefore based our 
preliminary determination. in 
accordance with section 776(b) of the 
Act, on the best information otherwise 
available. 

On July 19, 1982. we preliminarily 
determined that there was a reasunable 
basis to believe or suspect that carbon 
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steel wire rod from Venezuela was 
being sold, or was likely to be sold at 
less (han fair value within the meaning 
of the antidumping laws. Notice of the 
preliminary affirmative determination 
was published in the Federal Register on 
july 23, 1982 (47 FR 31910). We directed 
the United States Customs Service to 
suspend liquidation of ail entries of the 
subject merchandise, entered or 
withdrawn from warehouse, for 
consumption on or after July 23, 1982, 
and to require a cash deposit or bond for 
each such entry of the merchandise in 
the amount of 40 percent of the f.o.b. 
value. 

On August 31, 1962, the Department of 
Commerce (the Department) initialed a 
proposed agreement to suspend this 
investigation. The basis for the 
suspension was a proposed agreement 
between the Department and Sidor to 
cease exports of the subject product to 
ihe United States. 

On the same date, in compliance with 
the procedural requirements of section 
734(e) of the Act. we notified the , 
petitioners of, and consulted with them 
regarding, the proposed agreement. At 
that time, we explained how the 
proposed agreement would be 
performed and enforced. how the 
agreement would meet the requirements 
of subsections 734 (b) and (d) of the Act, 
and offered to answer any questions. 
Petitioners also received copies of the 
proposed agreement on that date and all 
parties to the investigation were 
permitted to submit comments and 
information for the record. In addition, 
the ITC was notified of the proposed 
agreement. 


Scope of Investigation 


The product covered by this 
investigation is carbon steel wire rod 
which is a coiled, semi-finished. hot- 
rolled carbon stee/ product of 
approximately round solid cross section 
not under 0.20 inch nor over 0.74 inch in 
diameter. not tempered, not treated, and 
not partly manufactured. valued over 
four cents per pound, currently provided 
for in item 607.17 of the Tariff Schedules 
of the United States. 


Suspension of the Investigation 


No negative comments have been 
submitted with respect to the proposed 
suspension agreement to cease exports 
of the subject product to the United 
States. We have determined that the 
agreement can be monitored effectively, 
and that the agreement is in the public 
interest. We find, therefore. that the 
criteria for suspending an investigtion 
Pursuant to section 734 of the Act have 
been met. The terms and conditions of 


the agreement, signed October 1, 1982, 
are set forth in Annex | to this notice. 

Pursuant to section 734(f)(2)(A) of the 
Act, the suspension of liquidation of all 
entnes, entered or withdrawn from 
warehouse, for consumption of carbon 
steel wire rod from Venezuela effective 
July 23, 1982, as directed in our notice of 
Preliminary Determination of Sales at 
Less Than Fair Value" is hereby 
terminated. Any cash deposits on 
entries of carbon steei wire rod from 
Venezuela pursuant to that suspension 
of liquidation shail be refunded and any 
bonds posted shall be reieased. 

The Department intends to conduct an 
adm) istrative review within twelve 
months of the anniversary daft of 
publication of this suspension as 
provided in section 751 of the Act. 

Notwithstanding the suspension 
agreement, the Department will continue 
the investigation if we receive such a 
request in accordance with section 
734(g) of the Act within 20 days after the 
date of publication of this notice. 


This notice is published pursuant to section 
734(f}(1)(A) of the Act. 
Gary N. Horlick, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for import 
Administration. 
October 1, 1962. 


Annex I—Suspension Agreement 
Carbon Stee! Wire Rod from Venezuela 


Pursuant to the provisions of sections 
734 of the Tanff Act of 1930, as amended 
(19 U.S.C. 1673c) (the Act), and § 353.42 
(19 CFR 353.42) of the Department of 
Commerce Regulations, the Department 
of Commerce (the Department) and 
CVG-Siderurgica dei Orinoco, C.A. 
(Sidor), Apartado Postal 69.000— 
Altamira, Caracas, 106 Venezueia, enter 
into the following suspension agreement 
(the agreement) on the basis of which 
the Department shail suspend its 
antidumping investigation initiated on 
March 4, 1982 (47 FR 9259) with respect 
to carbon stee!] wire rod from Venezuela 
subject to the terms and provisions set 
forth below. 

A. Product Coverage. This agreement 
applies to carbon steel wire rod from 
Venezuela which is the subject of the 
above referenced investigation. 
manufactured or exported by Sidor, and 
is currently provided for under item 
number 607.17 of the Tariff Schedules of 
the United States (hereinafter the 
subject product). 

B. Basis for the Agreement. As of the 
effective date of this agreement. Sidor. 
the only known producer and exporter 
in Venezuela of the subject product 
which is exported to the United States. 
agrecs not to make further exports of the 
subject product to the United States. 
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either directly or through intermedianes. 
from Venezuela or througn third 
countries. 

C. Monitoring. Sidor will supply to the 
Department such information as the 
Department deems necessary to ensure 
that Sidor is in ful) compliance with the 
terms of this agreement, so as to enable 
the Department to monutor this 
agreement effectively in accordance 
with section 734 of the Act (19 U.S.C. 
1673c) and § 353.42 (19 CFR 353.42) of 
the Department of Commerce 
Regulations. Such information, at a 
minimum, shail include a quarterly 
statement of Sidor's exports of the 
subject product to all countries. The 
statement shall inciude the volume of 
the subject product exported either 
directly or through intermediaries, 
together with any information Sidor 
possesses as to the ultimate destination 
of the merchandise. if this differs from 
the country to which the initial 
exportation is made. The statement shall 
be itemized by country of destination. In 
the absence of exports of the subject 
product to the United States, either 
directly or through intermediaries. 
Sidor's quarterly statement shall so 
indicate. Sidor agrees to submit such 
quarterly statements to the Department 
within 30 days after the beginning of the 
subsequent calendar quarter. Sidor will 
permit such data collection and 
verification as the Department deems 
necessary for monitonng this agreement. 
The Department may aiso request such 
information and conduct such 
verifications periodicaily pursuant to the 
administrative reviews conducted under 
section 751 of the Act. If the Department 
requests information in addition to the 
quarterly statements specified above, it 
will explain upon making such request 
the reason or reasons why it considers 
such information and/or venfication 
thereof necessary to ensure fuil 
compliance with terms of this 
agreement. Sidor will notify the 
Department immediately should it alter 
its position with respect to any terms of 
this agreement. 

D. Violation of the Agreement. The 
Department shail rescind this agreement 
and resume the investigation or issue an 
antidumping order, as appropnate under 
section 734{i) of the Act (19 U.S.C. 
1673c{i)) and § 355.43 of the Department 
of Commerce's Regulations (19 CFR 
353.43). with respect to the subject 
product if the Department determines 
pursuant to section 734(i}(1) of the Act 
that Sidor has not honored its 
obligations under this agreement. 
Additionally. the Department will 
resume this investigation or issue an 
antidumping duty order. as appropriate 
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under sectian 734(i) of the Act if it 
determines that the agreement no ionger 
complies with provisions of section 734 
(b) and (d) of the Act (19 U.S.C. 1673c 
(b) and (d)). 

E. Other Provisions. in entering into 
this agreement, Sidor does noi admit 
that any sales of the subject product 
have been made at lese than fair value. 

The effective date of this suspension 
agreement is the date of publication of 
notice of suspension of investigation in 
the Federal Register. 

Signed on this 191 dey of October 1962. 

For CVG-Siderurgica dei Onnoco. CA. 
Andrew W. Sheldrick. 


| have determined that the provisions of 
Paragraph B provide for the cessation of as 
exports to the United States of the subject 
product end that the provisians of Paragraph 
C ensure that this egreement can be 
monitored effectively pursuant to section 
734d) of the Act. Furthermore. | have 
determined that this egreement meets the 
requirements of section 734(b) of the Aci end 
is in the public interes! as required under 
section 734(d) of the Act 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 
Gary N. Horliock. 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for /mport 
Admimewotion. 
|FR Dee. 63-27472 Filed 10-64-42 846 om 
GULING CODE 3610-25-05 
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This notice is published pursuant to 
§ 207.40 of the Commission's Rules of 
Practice and Procedure (19 CFR 207.40) 
Issued: October 28, 1982. 
By order of the Commission. 
Kenneth R. Mason, 
Secretary. 
{FR Doc 62-30255 Filed 11-2-62: &45 am| 
BILLING CODE 7020-02-m 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
COMMISSION 


[Investigation No. 731-TA-88 (Final) | 


Carbon Steel Wire Rod From 
Venezuela 


AGENCY: Internationa! Trade 
Commission. 


ACTION: Suspension of final antidumping 
investigation. 


EFFECTIVE DATA: October 7, 1982, 


summary: On October 7, 1982, the 
United States Department of Commerce 
suspended its antidumping investigation 
involving carbon steel wire rod from 
Venezuela (47 FR 44362). The basis for 
the suspension is an agreement by the 
only known producer and exporter in 
Venezuela of the subject product which 
is exported to the United States to cease 
exports of the subject product to the 
United States. Accordingly, the United 
States International Trade Commission 
hereby gives notice of the suspension of 
its antidumping investigation involving 
carbon steel wire rod, provided for in 
item 607.17 of the Tariff Schedules of 
United States, from Venezuela 
(investigation No. 731-TA-88) (Final )) 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 
Mr. Stephen Miller (202-523-0305). 
Office of Investigations, U.S 


International Trade Commission 7 
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NOTICES OF THE COMMISSION'S CONTINUATION 
AND TERMINATION OF FINAL INVESTIGATIONS 
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[investigation No. 731-TA-88 (Final)] 


Carbon Steel Wire Rod From 
Venezuela; Continuation of Final 
Antidumping Investigztion 


AGENCY: International Trade 
Commission. 


ACTION: Continuation of final 
antidumping investigation. 


= — 


EFFECTIVE DATE: October 27, 1982. 


SUMMARY: On October 7, 1982, the 
United States Department of Commer<e 
suspended its antidumping investiga . 1 
concerning carbon steel wire rod fro 
Venezuela (47 FR 44362, October 7, 
1982). The basis for the suspension w 

an agreement by CVG-Siderurgica ( 
Orinoco C.A. (Sidor), the only knowi: 
Venezuelan producer and exporter 0: 
carbon steel wire rod, to discontinue . 
exports of the subject merchandise :., 
the United States. Accordingly, purs» it 
to section 734(f)(1)(B) of the Tariff Act of 
1930 (19 U.S.C. 1673c(f)(1)(B)), the United 
States International Trade Commission 
suspended its antidumping investigation 
on carbon steel wire rod from Venezuela 
(47 FR 49907, November 3, 1982). On 
October 27, 1982, however, a request to 
continue the investigation was filed by 
counsel for Sidor pursuant to section 
734(g)(1) of the Tariff Act (19 U.S.C. 
1673c(g)(1)). Accordingly, the . 
Commission hereby gives notice of the 
continuation of investigation No. 731- 
TA-88 (final), Carbon Stee! Wire Rod 
from Venezuela. The Commission w)!! 
make its determination in this 
investigation within 45 days of the date 
on which Commerce publishes its final! 
antidumping determination.This notice 
is published pursuant to § 207.42 of the 
Commission's Rules of Practice and 
Procedure (19 CFR 207.42). 


By order of the Commission. 


Issued: November 12, 1982. 
Kenneth R. Mason, 
Secretary. 

[FR Doc. 82-31455 Filed 11--16-4:45 am| 
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[Investigations Nos. 701-TA-148 and 150 
(Final) ) 


Carbon Steel Wire Rod From Belgium 
and France; Termination of 
investigation 


AGENCY: International Trade 
Commission. 
ACTION: Termination of investigations. 


EFFECTIVE DATE: November 3, 1982. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CONTACT: 
Mr. Stephen Miller (202-523-0305), 
Office of Investigations, U.S. 
International Trade Commission. 


SUMMARY: On July 14, 1982, the 
Commission instituted final 
countervailing duty investigations under 
section 705(b) of the Tariff Act of 1930 
(19 U.S.C. 1671d(b)) to determine 
whether an industry in the United States 
is materially injured, or is threatened 
with material injury, or the 
establishment of an industry in the 
United States is materially retarded, by 
reason of subsidized imports from 
Belgium and France of carbon steel wire 
rod provided for in item 607.17 of the 
Tanfi Schedules of the United States. 

On November 3, 1982, the Commission 
was notified by Atiantic Steel Co.; 
Continental Steel Co. (formerly Penn- 
Dixie Steel Corp.); Georgetown Steel 
Corp.; Georgetown Texas Steel Corp.; 
Keystone Consolidated Industries, Inc.; 
Korf Industries, Inc.; and Raritan River 
Steel Co., the petitioners in these 
investigations, that they wished to 
withdraw their petitions as to all of the 
above-mentioned investigations 
pursuant to section 704(a) of the Act (19 
USC. 1671c{a}). The Commission has 
granted these requests. 
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APPENDIX E 


PRICING TABLES 
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Table E-1.--Carbon steel wire rod: Indexes of weighted-average 
prices of welding quality carbon steel wire rod 1/ realized by 
U.S. producers and by importers of wire rod from France, 2/ by 
quarters, January 1980-June 1982 


(January-March 1980=100.0) 
U.S. producers : ; 
Period ; ' ‘France 
Integrated =e 
: : integrated : 
$ : e 
1980: : : : 
January-March-------------: 100.0 : 100.0 : 100.0 
April-June---------------- : 104.7 : 101.2 : 119.8 
July-Se ptember------------ : 101.3 : 94.5 : 107.3 
October-December---------- : 101.6 : 106.4 : 95.2 
1981: : : : 
Januar y-March------------- : 109.3 : 99.9 : 108.8 
April-June-------------- o=| 110.2 : 100.7 : 110.9 
July-Se ptember------------ : 120.8 : 99.3: 111.1 
October-December----------: 118.9 : 97.6 : 112.7 
1982: : : 
January-March-------------: 117.3 : 102.4 : 124.3 
April-June---------------- : 117.2 : 96.2: 116.6 
1/ Welding-quality carbon steel wire rod meeting AISI specifications 
for C-1008. 
2/ No sales were reported for this product imported from Belgium, 
Brazil, or Venezuela. 
Source: Compiled from data submitted in response to official 


questionnaires of the U.S. International Trade Commission. 
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Table E-2.--Carbon steel wire rod: Indexes of weighted-average prices of large 
diameter low-carbon steel wire rod 1/ and of medium-carbon steel wire rod 2/ 
realized by U.S. producers, 3/ by quarters, January 1980-June 1982 


(January-March 1980=100.0) 


Low-carbon steel Medium-carbon steel 
Period ; Nona - - — 
: Tategrated | integrated : Tnsegeeted: integrated 
1980: : : ; ; 
January-March------------- : 100.0 : 100.0 : 100.0 : 100.0 
April-June---------------- : 95.5: 100.8 : 99.1: 100.9 
July-Se ptember ------------ : 98.7 : 89.6 : 96.5 : 92.3 
October-—December----~------ : 98.4 : 92.1: 93.1: 101.4 
1981: : : : : 
January-March-----~---~----: 104.0 : 98.9 : 98.9 : 104.0 
April-June---------------- : 109.0 : 98.8 : 100.4 : 105.4 
July-Se ptember------------: 119.6 : 99.6 : 103.7 : 103.0 
October-December---------- : 135.8 : 97.3: 108.0 : 103.3 
1982: : : 
January-March-------------: 4/ : 88.5 : 109.3 : 97.4 


April-June---------------- 4/ 83.8 : 104.8 : 97.0 


1/ Standard quality wire rol of at Toact Wik inch ~° » ter, AISI 
specification C-1008. 


2/ Wire rod having carbon content meeting AISI speciricacions C-1025 to 
C-1040 


3/ No sales were reported of these products imported from the countries 
subject to these investigations. 
4/ No prices reported. 


Source: Compiled from data submitted in response to official questionnaires 
of the U.S. International Trade Commission. 
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Table E-3.--Carbon steel wire rod: Indexes of weighted-average 
prices of high-carbon steel 1/ wire rod realized by U.S. pro- 
ducers and by importers of wire rod from France, 2/ by 
quarters, January 1980-June 1982 


(January-March 1980=100.0) 


; U.S. producers : 
Period - — _ France 
’ Integrated ° 


; integrated : 

1980: : : : 
January-March-- : 100.0 : 100.0 : 100.0 
April-June -—-; 99.0 : 101.1 : 86.9 
July-September : 98.8 : 96.5 : 3/ 
October-December- : 96.9 : 94.4 : 73.7 

1981: : : : 
January-March : 105.3 : 99.2 : 97.7 
April-June- : 103.6 : 100.2 : 99.8 
July-September- t 111.8 : 100.2 : 92.0 
October-December- : 114.7 : 99.4: 68.6 

1982: : $ : 
January-March-------------: 112.4 : 98.3 : 76.1 
April-June- $ 110.1 : 95.3: 79.3 


1/ High-carbon steel wire rod meeting AISI specifications C-1046 to 
C-1085. 

2/ No sales were reported of this product imported from Belgium, 
Brazil, and Venezuela. 

3/ No prices reported. 


Source: Compiled from data submitted in response to official 
questionnaires of the U.S. International Trade Commission 
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